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| DOGMATISM AND VIEWS OF THE ‘IDEAL 
| PUPIL 


A Study of Mature Student-Teachers 


by Lours CoHEN 
School of Research in Education, University of Bradford 


I. INTRODUCTION 


| AMAMOTO’S (1969) observation that individual teachers not 
| y only bring to the classroom their unique expectations and 
stereotypes of children but also tend to behave towards pupils 
according to these ‘prejudged images’, received substantial confirma- 
tion in a well-planned study by McGee (1955). 
P McGee demonstrated a highly significant relationship between 
personality measures of teachers’ authoritarianism towards pupils and 
the overt authoritarian behaviour of the same teachers within their 
respective classrooms. . ] 
The present study is concerned with dogmatism, a particular iM 
of authoritarianism, and its relationship e bes stereotypic views 0 
idea ils that are held by intending teachers. MT 
au pam teacher i been characterized as lacking in ae 
. mindedness and intolerant of ambiguity, a condition which o 
observer has described as ‘fatal to both the afllicted teacher and the 
exposed pupil.’ (Soderbergh, 1964.) i 
At a time when teacher training in Great Britain is under public 
and official scrutiny, the findings reported here have implications 
both for the initial selection of teachers and for the design and content 
of their professional studies. 


2. SAMPLE 


102 mature female student teachers (mean age = 34-1 years; vs, 
^ 7-49) at a northern college of education following gue 
courses to equip them to teach younger children in the 5-9 yea 
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age range constituted the sample in the present study. They repre- 
sented 74% of a total population of 138 students specializing 1n 
infant and early junior work at the college. The students were invited 
to respond (anonymously) to two questionnaires intended to elicit 
the openness or closedness of their belief systems and their views of 
the ideal pupils whom they would like to have in their classes. 


3. MEASURES 


(1) Rokeach (1960) Dogmatism Scale (Form E) 

The Rokeach Scale is a well-established technique for evaluating 
the structure and the intensity of a person’s political, religious and 
social beliefs, together with his views of himself as a person (‘If given 
a chance I would do something of great benefit to the world’, ‘My 
blood boils whenever a person stubbornly refuses to admit he’s 
wrong’.) 

The 4o-item scale gives scores ranging from 40 to 280, higher 
scores indicating dogmatism or closed-mindedness. 

(2) Torrance (1965) Ideal Pupil Check List 

The Torrance checklist consists of 62 statements of pupil charac- 
teristics (‘willing to take risks’, ‘fault-finding’, ‘a good guesscr', 
‘always asking questions’ etc.) together with a scale of desirability- 
Respondents rated those characteristics which they regarded as 
desirable or undesirable in the ideal pupils whom they would like to 
have in their classes. 


The 62 characteristics were randomly-varied from the alphabetized 
ordering in Torrance (1965). 


4. RESULTS 


Table 1 shows that the average dogmatism score of the mature 
female student teachers was not significantly different from t j4 
found In a younger female student teacher group also training to teac 
in the 5-9 years age range. (Cohen 1971.) Furthermore, Table ! 
shows no support for Soderbergh's (1964) claim that older teachers 
tend to be excessively dogmatic. The present findings are in line wit 
those reported by Rabkin (1966) who found no relationship betwee? 
age and dogmatism in a group of female teachers whose average age 
(27 years) was somewhat younger than that of the present sample: 


—w 
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TABLE I 
Level of Dogmatism in older and younger 
female student-teacher groups 


N DOGMATISM kid 
GROUP Mean s.d. 
Mature student-teachers 102 142.89 23.90 
385 ns 
Younger student-teachers 149 155.25 i 
Mature student-teachers correlation between Dogmatism 
and Age r —.099 ns 


5. HIGH AND LOW DOGMATISM AND VIEWS OF THE IDEAL 
PUPIL 

The range of scores on the Rokeach Scale (96 to 219) was dicho- 
tomized at the median (138) to give a high dogmatism group consisting 
of 52 students and a low dogmatism group of 50. 

The responses of the two groups to each item on the Torrance 
checklist were summated, expressed as percentages, and compared 
(Brown, 1956). 

Table 2 shows significant differences in the degree to which high 
and low dogmatism groups hold specific pupil characteristics to be 
highly desirable, desirable, and undesirable. 


TABLE 2 = 
Differences in the percentage ratings by high and low dogmatism groups of 
highly desirable, desirable and undesirable pupil characteristics 


High Low Significance 

Pupil Characteristics ___Dogmatism __Dogmatism of Different 
Fup CNAVACTETISHIES oa 
HIGHLY DESIRABLE 
obedient 35% ^ P pu 
healthy 61% 34% 3 < i 
affectionate 23 % Eo : « ‘o5 
strives for distant goals 427 6% p <.05 
self-sufficient 20% 8% p<-05 
intuitive 37% A 
DESIRABLE f 
willing to accept judgments 0 D <.05 

cs ie F m a ^ <.05 
cd complex tasks 29% 12% p " e 
reserved 14% bs : < os 
likes to work alone zt. 56% p<.05 
popular, well-liked by peers 79 7o 
UNDESIRABLE 25% 10% p<.05 


regresses occasionally 
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The discrepancies in the ratings of ideal pupil behaviour by which 
high and low dogmatic student teachers are differentiated in Table 2 
are suggestive of differences that students may eventually foster and 
maintain (as teachers) within their own classrooms. These differences 


relate both to teacher relationships with pupils and to relationships 
between the pupils themselves. 


The stronger preferences of the high dogmatic student for pupils 
characterized as ‘obedient’, ‘willing to accept the judgement of 
authorities’ and ‘striving for distant goals’ indicate an approach to 
teaching more teacher-directed than pupil-directed (Kaye 1970). 
Kaye's distinction between these two approaches rests upon a view 
of the teacher's task as essentially one of communicating a body of 
knowledge or one of facilitating and guiding children's natural 
curiosity. In the former case the most functional relationship in the 
communication of knowledge is one between the teacher and each 
individual child, with little or no interaction between the pupils. An 
essential aspect of pupil-directed learning however is the cooperative 
planning and organization that takes place among the pupils them- 
selves under the watchful guidance of the teacher. Such ideal pupil 
characteristics as ‘self-sufficient’, ‘quiet’, ‘reserved’, ‘likes to work 
alone’, more preferred by high dogmatic students, are indicative of 
a teacher-directed rath r than a pupil-directed classroom. 


6. EXTREME DOGMATISM AND VIEWS OF THE IDEAL PUPIL 


The trends in the differences between the ratings of the dichoto- 
mised student groups shown in Table 2 were further investigated by 
the selection of 25 student-teachers whose scores in the upper quar- 
tile range on the Rokeach measure identified them as extreme dog- 
matics. (range 169-219; mean score — 177.68 s.d. — 14.25). 


In Table 3 some trends noted in the high dogmatism group ratings 
(Table 2) appear further emphasised in comparable ratings made by 
the extreme dogmatism group. More obedient, more self-sufficient 
pupils, more earnestly Striving to attain distant goals, more ready to 
work alone on complex tasks, more readily accepting the judgment © 
authorities, and less often given to occasional regression—these are 
the characteristics of the ideal pupils desired by the extreme dog- 
matism group. 


They are strongly suggestive of the rule of the traditional, formal 
teacher in the teacher-directed classroom. 
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TABLE 3 


Ratings of the ideal pupil by high dogmatism and extreme dogmatism 
student-teacher groups 


High Dogmatism Extreme Dogmatism 


Pupil Characteristics (n = 52: Rokeach (n = 25: Rokeach 
138-219) 162-219) 

HIGHLY DESIRABLE 
obedient 35% 48% 
healthy 61% 60% 
affectionate 23% 24% 
strives for distant goals 42% 60% 
self-sufficient 20% 28% 
intuitive 37% 36% 
DESIRABLE 
willing to accept j 

"es oner pt judgments of - 84% 
prefers complex tasks 67% 72% 
quiet 29% 24% 
reserved 14% 16% 
likes to work alone 35% 44% 
Popular, well-liked by peers 78% 68% 
UNDESIRABLE 
regresses occasionally 25% 32% 


7- DISCUSSION 


Probably more important correlates of a teacher's effectiveness 
are the attitudes and 


than qualifications or length of experience "eee ena 
personality dispositions that govern her classroom relationships > i 
children (Lunn 1967). The importance of open-mindedness, exi- 
bility, and positive attitudes towards self in our teaching force ets 
‘incontestable. Given, however, that colleges of education es d 
recruit a number of potential teachers who tend aie : c oe 
mindedness and inflexibility, a pressing issue seems to a : e fee = 
to which the more dogmatic student-teacher can be helped to 

her beliefs and classroom behaviour during the college course. 


The dogmatic student-teacher 


" " seal 
In a recent study, two counteracting variables were enunciated by 


i i 
Vacchiano et al. (1966), to account for the lack of d 
between dogmatism and attitude shift among =e rov 
at the completion of an intensive in-service training course. Va 


jor i attitudes 
Suggested that where the major influence upon teachers attit 
Was the incorporation of new ideas, à 


negative relationship between 
i- 
dogmatism and attitude shift would be expected. Conversely, a pos 
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tive relationship would be predicted if an appeal to authority were the 
main influence. Since both effects were separately present in the 
structure of the particular training course the net result, the authors 
concluded, was a non-significant relationship between dogmatism 
and attitude change. n 

More recently still the combined effect of authority and appeal to 
new ideas was shown to be particularly effective with initially more 
authoritarian student-teachers (Scarr 1970). Among various sections 
of a Human Development and Learning course followed by 415 
undergraduate education students, those sections in which relatively 
large attitude changes occurred among more authoritarian students 
were characterized by lecturer preferences for lecture rather than 
discussion, for more tests, and for more assigned readings. , 

One conclusion from the studies by Vacchiano and Scarr secms 
clear. It cannot be left to the more dogmatic student-teacher herself 
to open her mind to the many new ideas that are to be found in her 
professional study courses. Active, structured guidance by college 
staff may be a crucial factor in widening her degree of receptivity. 

In so far as the classroom behaviour of the more dogmatic student- 
teacher is concerned, the important effect of authority figures in 
influencing student-teachers has been demonstrated in two studies, 
one British (Cohen 1969) and one American (Johnson 1969). Both 
reports urged that greater care be exercised when placing students 


with supervising teachers who tend towards authoritarianism in their 
classroom relationships with children. 


The extremely dogmatic student-teacher 


In the present study, as in a previous investigation of student- 
teachers (Cohen 1971), a few teacher-trainees were identified whose 
Scores on the Rokeach measure indicate their extreme authoritarianism. 

The authoritarian personality has been used in a number of studies 
as an operational definition of the ‘poor’ teacher and has been shown 
to relate both to negative attitudes towards pupils and to ineffective 
classroom performance (Cook, Leeds and Callis 1951; Del P opolo 
1960; Ofchus and Gnagey 1963; Johnston 1967). 

Despite the criticism that studies of teacher effectiveness suffe" 
from conceptual and methodological weakness (Flanders and Simo? 
1969) and despite the recent finding that highly-authoritaria? 
teachers may, under certain circumstances, be ‘effective’ (Weiss 
Sales and Bode 1970), there are strong grounds for recommendin& 
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to zm ‘ 
der aei. aed that their screening and selection procedures 
pt : excluding altogether extremely rigid dogmatic indivi- 
oa “ae y are highly resistant to change (Rokeach 1960; 
lc = 1969) and thus, from the college’s point of view, 
bees ue = etter that such individuals be redirected towards a 
wes an teaching than that they should find their way into 
, junior, or indeed any school classrooms. 
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TEACHERS' ATTITUDES TOWARDS ACCENT 
|. USAGE AND CHANGE 


by Howarp GILES 
Department of Psychology, University of Bristol 


ABSTRACT 


In a previous study by the author, it was tentatively proposed that since 
regional accented speech was a potential stimulus for socially prejudiced 
reactions towards the speaker, an ‘accent extension programme’ might be 
considered relevant for the non-standard accented child at some appropriate 
and convenient stage in his educational career. The present study investi- 
gates the attitudes and reported behaviour of 60 infant and primary school- 
teachers towards accent usage and change—the results being discussed in the 
light of an accent extension progamme. Some preliminary factors likely to 
be most important for educationalists and linguists when constructing such 
a project, in the event of it being considered feasible, were also discussed. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ILES (1970), using Lambert’s ‘matched-guise’ technique, pe 
sented evidence that adolescents are able to allocate socia 
ous forms of accented speech. Standard 


grossly superior status in relation 
l accents used in the study, in- 
cts’ local accent communi- 
usage are likely to afford 


prestige values to vari 

English (RP) was found to possess a 

to the British regional and industrial ac 

cluding vocal representant of the A 

ties. Such status differentials in verba 1 i a 

stimulus situations for socially prejudiced reactions resa lis 
Standard speakers of the language. Indeed, Robert Hog: 


R : $ social 
: S inn : of speech, claims 
implications of prestige patterns of SP ften one ‘which can close off 


of non-standard linguistic forms 1s otten. ; job inter- 

Casual conversation pem strangers, sid ek rdum ne 

Views, which even on the faceless telephone evo m F at same day’. 

an apartment advertised as vacant was ine w eer i some initial 

hus in this context, it was tentatively suggested tha i= oil might 

Stage in a child's educational career, the regional e P ai his 
€ oriented towards the standard code—without eliminating 


II 
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original speech habits—for use in socially appropriate, verbal situa- 
tions. In other words, an attempt to foster a form of bilingualism | 
might be considered relevant, particularly for the working-class child 
whose assumed lack of verbal flexibility for code-switching and | 
'accent mobility' in later years might then be compensated by this 
process. . - | 

In relation specifically to the working-class environment, it 18 
worthwhile noting, as has Lawton (1968), that ‘there is the socio- | 
economic fact that traditional working-class socialisation processes | 
are preparing its young members for a world which is disappearing: | 
in the near future, routine manual jobs are going to disappear and : 
jobs will become available in industry or in bureaucratic, welfare or 
distributional spheres which will require a much higher level of. 
symbolic control’. Thus, the trend towards a transference of com- 
petence from manual to verbal and social skills will demand a hitherto 
unrealised flexibility in the individual's language control at all levels, 
including the phonological. 

The aims of this article are threefold: 


(a) to determine whether infant and primary schoolteachers are 
sufficiently aware of the social ‘hazards’ of regional speech 
and their attitudes towards its extension, 

(b) to determine if teachers of middle-class and working-class 
pupils are differentially disposed towards this problem, and 

(c) to discuss certain problems which would arise should an 


educational programme be designed to extend a child’s 
accent usage. 


| 
2. METHOD 


| 
Questionnaires were sent by post and distributed among 24 infant 
and primary schools as follows: 


(i) ‘Middle-class’ schools 


(4) 5 questionnaires to each of 5 infant schools 
(b) 10 questionnaires to each of 7 primary schools 
(it) ‘Working-class’ schools 


(4) 5 questionnaires to each of 5 infant schools 

(b) 1o questionnaires to each of 7 primary schools NW 
The 12 so-called ‘middle-class’ schools existed in predominant 
middle-class residential areas, with the ‘working-class’ schools po 
tioned in basically lower-class catchment areas. 
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au ue NE schools, which were all selected from the Bristol area, 
bibe salia res number of questionnaires plus the equi- 
wears = ne envelopes together with a large stamped 
se ene ws An accompanying letter invited the head teachers 
mudbbu qud sd orms and their envelopes amongst members of their 
tnl RE c» were willing to co-operate in the scheme. It was 
nios dus cil head teachers (and also on the individual question- 
Per Goal ae i staff's replies would be treated entirely confidentially 
iiie: nly in terms of numerical group data. To this end, the 
Rime cir n and schools were not required. Teachers were 
vélüfiea ieee the questionnaires sealed in the individual en- 
mously ine ed to the head teacher who likewise, would anony- 
envelope. Th the school s contribution in the stamped addressed 
requesting : rationale for providing individual envelopes, and 
sensus rini ep to seal these after responding, was in an 
the replies uce the possibility of an intermediary party inspecting 
appropriate and so in turn minimises the frequency of ‘educationally 
their i answers. Participants could, if they preferred, return 
addres i pleted questionnaires directly to the investigator whose 

h appeared on the questionnaire. 
aired o ears themselves were 
nm c. iet to be completed. It w 
one i be easily completed within 
pi oes with (i) demographic details o: 
and (ii (ii) attitudes and behaviour towards accent usage and change, 

: iii) attitudes and behaviour relating to pupils’ oral reading habits. 
This last sphere of inquiry is of little direct consequence to the 
Problem in general, and thus will not be reported. The relevant 
questionnaire items are listed in the Appendix. 


prepared untitled, and re- 
as conceived that the entire 
1o minutes. The items were 
f the teacher and his or her 


3. RESULTS 

urned; however, due to inadequacies 
60 could eventually be used 
d as deriving from mainly 


70 questionnaires were ret 
and/or insufficiencies in responding only 
in the analysis. 42 of these were reporte r 
,Working-class' (WC) teaching situations, 5 from staff teaching 
middle-class’ (MC) pupils and 13 from teachers who reported their 
teaching classes as equally socially mixed. For the purposes of 
quantifying the data, the 5 MC responses were incorporated with the 


Socially mixed category of respondents. 


There are at least three possibilities which may explain the dis- 
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proportionately high response from teachers instructing reported 
WC children in relation to ‘middle-class’ teachers: 


(i) that the schools located in predominantly middle-class areas 
did, in fact, incorporate a high proportion of working-class 
pupils; 

(ii) that teachers instructing MC pupils are not prone to pro- 
viding their opinions as regards language, or perhaps more 
specifically, accent behaviour in the contexts of academic 
research; 


(iii) that teachers in general tend to perceive their pupils as more 
often than not derived from working-class homes. ‘This 
notion is highly speculative, but if true, might stem from 
a teachers’ tendency to stereotype pupils into one social 
class, or alternatively be based on the fact that teachers 
criteria for categorising different social classes is opera- 
tionally distinct from indexes adopted in the social sciences 


The distribution of teachers’ and pupils' reported accents are 
provided in Table I. 


TABLE I 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF TEACHERS’ AND 
PUPILS’ ACCENTS AS REPORTED BY THE ‘TEACHERS 
Working-class Socially 
sample mixed|MC 


(n = 42) (n = 18) 
Teachers’ accents: 


R.P. 15 12 

Local accent 12 3 

Alien accent 15 3 
Pupils' accents: 

R.P. 1 4 

Local accent 40 9 

$ R.P. +4 local I 5 


Although the sample numbers in Table I are unsatisfactory, ther?) 
appear three important trends: i 


(a) that WC pupils are more likely to be taught by an salier 
accented’ teacher than children instructed in a social 
mixed or MC school setting; an ‘alien accent’ being | 
fined as one not characteristic of the specific locality, other 
than R.P. (e.g. in this situation, Welsh and Northern acce™ ,’ 
etc.). The significance of this fact will be discussed Jate*’ 


, 
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(b) that pupils taught in a socially mixed school setting will be 
more likely to be taught by an R.P. teacher than working- 
class children in a working-class school setting (statistically 
significant at the 5°% level by means of the Standard Error 
of Proportions Test); 

(c) that children taught in classes of predominantly WC children 
are less likely to have an R.P. accent themselves than pupils 
instructed in a socially mixed situation or in predominantly 
MC settings. Nevertheless, it is important to note that the 
teachers still only report less than one-quarter of their 
pupils possess an R.P. accent, even in the socially mixed 
and MC settings. However, it must be stressed that the 
above figures cannot be taken as purely factual since they 
merely reflect the teachers’ perception of their pupils’ and 
their own accents, which may, of course, be unwittingly 
biased. 

As regards to the teachers’ behavi 
change, the results may be discussed as follows. 12 socially mixed/ 
MC, and 23 WC teachers reported that they encouraged the use of 
the standard accent, while only 5 and 3 teachers respectively, em- 
Phasised its use. However, 8 socially mixed/MC and 10 WC teachers 
considered it important to teach the standard code, but of these, 10 
considered it important only in terms of the improvement of language 
communication content (e.g. universal intelligibility, clarity etc.), the 
remainder being aware of the social stigma of regional accented speech 
in many situations. In other words, out of the total sample of res- 
pondents, only 13:33% of the teachers afforded any indication of 
associating low prestige with non-standard usage. Those who did 
Consider it important were divided amongst themselves as with whom 
the responsibility of developing this code lay; 8 teachers claimed it 
the parents’ function, 8 the teachers’ responsibility while two ze 
Pondents considered it a task for equal and co-operative responsi- 
bility, 

Opinion was also divided within ; 
Probability of success in transforming à child's accent usage oP 
another code. 30 teachers (or half the sample) claimed it was pos : 

ALMA : :ce and correction, 4 Were un 

Y means of imitation, continual practice aN" dip the limited 
decided while 26 considered it almost impossible within the ues 

Confines of the school situation. From this last group, 20 ye is 

reported that the impracticability of such a project would almos 


our towards accent usage and 


the total sample concerning the 


entirely be due to the overwhelming priority given by the child to 
the language situation of the home and the immediate environment, 
which would be most difficult to counteract adequately. 
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51 of the teachers reported that they saw their pupils’ parents 
à 


occasionally or more frequently, but only four teachers would claim 
they considered it relevant to encourage the use of a standard accent 
by the parents to their children in the home situation. 

In response to the item pertaining to the extinction of regional 
accented speech, not unexpectedly, almost the entire sample was in 
opposition to this extreme notion, yet nevertheless, two MC teachers 


did advocate this action. The reasons offered for this disenchantment 
with the proposal were: 


(a) 19 respondents mentioned the fact that they were utterly 
opposed to any introduction of homogeneity in accent habits. How- 
ever, it is worthy of consideration that most individuals are continually 
exposed to the same environment and thus the same verbal milieu 


without any plea for liberation from the frustrating forces of accent 
satiation; individual variations in s 


intensity and also semantic con 
requirements for richness in verb. 


peech rate, pitch, vocal quality and 
tent would appear to fulfil most 
al heterogeneity. It may have been 
rs’ defence of heterogeneity would 
maintenance of coloured immigrants’ 


i (b) 8 respondents claimed that the British regional accent was an 


ritage. 


; : : guage in terms of cultural heritage a” 
against the introduction of homogeneity cultural heritag j 


oF Epc? =e F 
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Miu anaia. however, were afraid that providing children with 
aia ue interfere with their personality development, 
cU a and fluidity of speech. In this context, it would seem 

gend quote Lawton's (loc. cit.) viewpoint, that 'teachers may 

"yu de: m morally or socially right to interfere with a pupil’s 

e eges hey fashion. These questions of conscience may be 

nr hy, but logically they are unsound for... any form of 

ia Es — extent an intrusion" or "interference"! Probably 

iudi: Fs ic in its implications is the related point made by 7 

CON el " t e conscious encouragement of a standard accent would 
"The aa ilie cantine which may be harmful to the child. 

De zi competence in a code which is of little value in the 

pieudo Ing, and possibly ridiculed by the parents because of its 

~connotations is likely not to be beneficial. 
he Important differences between the teachers of the two differ- 


e h 
1 d composed groups of pupils may now be summarised in 


| 
| TABLE II 


Soy 
1E Bg 
"ING SOEHAVIOURAL AND ATTITUDINAL DIFFERENCES OF TEACHERS INSTRUCT- 
PuPiLs as Comparep TO sociaLLY Mixrp/MC SCHOOLROOM 
SETTINGS IN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES 


Teachers of Teachers of 
WC pupils socially mixed/ MC 
Cacher; pupils 
Pupils? s accents claimed 'standard' 357175 66-6775 
acher Scents claimed ‘standard’ 2:38 22:22 
Ms Teache S encourage’ standard 54:76 66:67 
l acher emphasise’ standard 11:90 16:67 
ipo, Consider teaching standard 
Birane " 23°81 4444 
© contact with pupils’ parents 28:57 50°00 


4. DISCUSSION 


T 
3 iu Senerality of these results are obviously limited because (i) the 
Size, «d ples are unsatisfactory in terms of absolute and relative 
May ot n the teachers, if indeed representative of Bristol schools, 
dts Ene ect the attitudes and behaviour of teachers from other 
fae’ Strate aS accent usage and change. Nevertheless, the results 
i beget inve many interesting trends which, at the very least, warrant 
9re es Stigation. However, several factors need consideration 
* results can influence any genesis of an educational pro- 
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gramme for accent extension. These factors pertain to (i) teacher 
problems, (ii) pupil problems, and (iii) parent problems. 
(i) Teacher problems 


(a) Teachers’ accents. As can be observed from Table I, the 
teacher in a socially mixed/MC school is more likely to provide à 
better speech model in terms of an accent extension programme than 
the teacher of predominantly working-class children. This latter 
teaching situation appears to provide more local accented speakers 
to reinforce the working-class pupil’s own account, and also relatively 
more ‘alien’ accented teachers than the contrasting schoolroom 
setting. Thus it would be of little value introducing an accent ex- 
tension programme generally into schools unless the teachers con- 
cerned were able to offer adequate models themselves. . 

The relative diversity of alien accented teachers in the working- 
class schoolroom may itself afford a unique problem. Wenner (1967) 
found using American subjects that the immediate recall of word lists | 
is significantly better when stimulus words are presented in the. 
standard dialect rather than a non-standard version, even though the | 
listeners may themselves be non-standard speakers. Obviously, if 
this is also the case in Britain, the effect of introducing alien accented | 
teachers in a classroom may have a profound effect on other areas of 
cognitive development, not only memory. It would seem that this 
problem deserves immediate research attention. 

(b) Teachers’ attitudes. If the accent extension programme was 
ultimately considered an educationally viable Proposition, not only 


"S 


) 


g the social values of regional accented speech. The 
ation was aware of the 


such a programme 
equipment to deal with 


. . teacher is to help 
appropriateness of the 


be 
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appropriate to family discussions: informal standard English is 
necessary to obtain and hold a job and advance.’ In other words, no 
attempt should be made to derogate the pupil's accent which should 
be developed, if possible, alongside the standard. 

In Table II, the socially mixed/MC schoolteachers’ attitudes 
again appear more consistent with any new approach in this direction. 
Although the trends are not statistically significant, the teachers of 
working-class pupils are /ess likely to encourage and emphasise the 
use of the standard, and also less likely to consider it an important 
facet of the child’s education than the contrasting group of teachers. 

(c) Teachers’ capabilities. Watts and Caliguri (1966), in America, 
have brought attention to the fact that elementary schoolteachers are 
basically inadequate to cope with the teaching of dialect and accent 
reform, and the situation is not likely to be any more encouraging in 

ritain, However, these workers did demonstrate the value of a six- 
day Programme for teachers’ language skill improvement, which 
reflected significant changes in terms of their attitudes and under- 
Standing of linguistic skills. A similar vacation course would also 
ave to be constructed extensively in this country in order to explain 
Problems, skills and techniques to teachers who would be actively 
engaged in adopting an accent programme for use with their pupils. 
“urthermore, a more vigorous and detailed course would be necessary 
concomitantly within the confines of the curriculum at the teachers’ 
training level, 
(2) Pupil problems 
(2) Self-motivation. Many American linguists have envisaged the 
lalect extension programme in their country as a problem analogous 
to Second-language learning, and therefore it would not be irrelevant 
to quote from this particular area of research. Gardner and Lambert 
1959) have shown that second-language learning achievements are 
Usually enhanced when the learner possesses a strong, ‘integrative’ 
Movitational orientation towards the language and culture concerned. 
Imilar findings have been reported by Jones (1950) relating to 
sccond-language learning in Wales. Lambert (1967) defined this 
integrative motivational orientation as where 'a student is oriented 
learn more about the other cultural community, as if he desired to 
y inp a potential member of the other group’. Thus, if the concept 
ius accent extension programme was actually realised in this 
mu Ty, it Would seem that this same type of integrative motivation 
* stimulated towards the language and ‘culture’ of the 
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standard code speaker by the teacher if successful results are at g 
to abound. Indeed, as Golden (1959) advises, ‘speech e pm 
must be self-improvement. We cannot change the student's patena 
for him, but we can bring about awareness of a need for change, A 
him in finding ways to make the changes, and encourage his effort a 
self-improvement.’ - 
An American educational programme published by the aa n 
Council for the Teachers of English (NCTE) and the New d 
Board of Education to develop a standard dialect for non-standar 


s : ae | 
speakers (see Reference) incorporates the notion of self-motivatio 


within its precincts. For by constant reference to and the utilisation 
of television, film and radio performances to promote the values 0 
standard English, the programme claims that pupils will want tO 
identify with speakers of this 
has three basic linguistic goals: 


(i) to show that, despite the existence of many dialects in the United 
States and the strong differences among some of them, every 
individual who wishes to should have the right and the opp! 
tunity to acquire a variety of standard English for the broader 


s 5 c 
access to community life and the surer chance of econom? 
success that it will give them; 


Gi) to understand that there is an appropriate spoken language deter 
mined by circumstances suitable to the place, time and people 
involved; 

(iii) to acquire ease in the usi 
listening skills and ap 


This programme a 
dialect extension and 


€ of standard English by learning effective 
Propriate articulation and pronunciation- 


; > itself | 
code. The extension programme itse 


dn. E nosset 
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while Professor Hess in Chicago has been convinced of the usefulness 
of nursery school education for the development of many linguistic 
levels. Indeed, the Plowden Report of 1967 on primary school edu- 
cation recommended the expansion of nursery schools for priority 
areas. Now since no general scheme for the adoption of a nursery 
School network across the country has been fully considered as yet, 
the introduction of an accent extension programme might be con- 
veniently interpolated into the eventual scheme before the critical 
period of language development has commenced in the child. How- 
ever, before this convenience feature is So readily satisfied, caution 
should be undertaken to ensure that the pre-school child is capable 
of developing the sufficient self-motivation envis 
for success in such a venture. 

(iii) Parent problems 


The NCTE somehow made no provision for this problem, that 
is, the home-school conflict—a dilemma dominant in the minds of 
$0 many respondents in this survey. If such an accent extension 
Programme were to be introduced, it would need the full support and 
Co-operation of all parents concerned to help facilitate its progress. 

his would entail carefully explaining to the parents why the pro- 
gramme was embarked upon and how it operated, and also discussing 
the problems with them. However, as Lawton has stated, ‘to 
encourage contact between parents and schools is laudable but only 
as a starting point—it is also necessary for teachers to be able to 
understand the cultural background of the parents and to be able to 
Communicate with them. It must be emphasised in dealing with 
_ the... child and his parents that his culture in general, or his form 
Of speech in particular is in any way inferior to the culture of the 
School. The concept of appropriateness rather than right or wrong 
Speech should become the desired end.’ Perhaps the most desirable 
conditions under which an enthusiasm may be engendered by the 
Parents towards a language programme are parent-teacher contacts 
in the home environment. Tamara Salaman, in a recent edition of 
New Society, writes that ‘often parents are nervous when they come 
to school. They can feel that they are like visitors who have to be 
careful what they say. But when I see them in their homes, they are 
In charge; they feel important and secure. They get the message that 

ave time to talk. When they visit us at school there may be a 
Queue to talk to a teacher; they feel they must be specific in their 
Westions. . . . It must be true that the diversi <i 


Bureau cf Ednl, & Psyl. Research 
Sae R T.) 


aged as so necessary 


a 
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family is hard to fathom in the school environment; s: the home I 
get more of a chance to adapt my approach to the peop ad — 
Lawton also talks in terms of bridging the gap between sc pen 
home such that *what seems to be required is that the a ee 
Work out areas of action for parents that they can perform an at by 
lead to immediate success’. 'This notion of active ai ee 
the parents in the child’s linguistic development has been 2x aa 
be most effective and desirable by Karnes et al. (1968). In this 2 
nexion, mothers (of disadvantaged children in this instance) ene 
instructional materials and learned methods for using such ania e 
with their children at home. Children of mothers in this Wem. 
programme at the end of eleven weekly two-hour sessions ep ed 
significantly higher gains than control children on measure decal 
gence and psycholinguistic skills. The desirability of o ote ioe 
mothers’ co-operation in a similar fashion were an accent exten as 
programme adopted, and stimulating their interest in their al 
language extension, cannot be underestimated. Indeed, such invo 


=p ELM m NES ir off- 
ment may facilitate other linguistic and cognitive skills in their 
spring's development, However, ref 
the amount of teacher- 


: may 

eason for this relatively lower atenen a 
gulf between school and the home, as dec e 
t like to speak [at school meeti 


" it’s har 
m UE If you're only working-class it's ! 
to join in. 
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that teachers of working-class children are less adequate speech 
models in terms of the introduction of an accent extension programme 
,. than teachers of socially mixed or middle-class school settings. Also, 
| theattitudes and behaviour of the latter are relatively more consonant 
With the desired aims of such a programme; however, only 13% of 
the Sample gave any indication of an awareness of the social stigma 
of regional accented speech. It was emphasised that a programme of 
this type would facilitate accent extension not conversion; a useful 
American dialect extension programme was mentioned in terms of 
its potential transformation towards British usage. The problem of 
_« teachers’ capabilities, pupils’ self-motivation and readiness, and 
Parent Participation were also discussed in relation to the scheme. 
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APPENDIX 
Questionnaire f 
» 4 * sill only 
It is stressed that your answers will be treated confidentially j ers said 
be incorporated in numerical data representative of specific groups, 
name and that of the school are not required. 
, —Á 
1. Have you had 3 or more years teaching experience post-training 
a 


e oo yr$- 
With which age group are you primarily concerned? y 


ion of the 
3. How would you assess your pupils in terms of the proportion 
social classes? 


8 rox: 
—majority middle class/ majority working class/apP 
$ each. 


T" jority with 
4. How would you assess the accents of your pupils?—majority 
Bristolian or a S.W. En 


English 
gland accent/majority with a standard En£ 
accent/approx. 4 each. 


- With what accent do you yourself speak? . 


n 3 e the 
7. Do you consider it a functional part of your teaching to encourag 


" haps 
use of the standard English accent by your pupils? . pe 
even emphasise its use? woo... à 


a 

TNR rage 

8. Do you consider it more a parent's duty than your own to ger a 
child’s use of a standard English accent? .............. If yes, why? ] 


9. Do you consider it imp 


d. 
; ; andarc ; 
ortant to teach a pupil to speak with a st A 
English accent? . 


— Why? cue 


P as 

nct 
11. Would you advocate an attempt to make the regional accent exti E- 
soon as possible? ...... Why? .. 


14. Do you think it at all possible 


t 
P 

to change a pupils Bristolian ? 
towards a standard English ver 


0 
3 ? If n 
sion? ...., NM | 


If yes, ho 
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18. Do you see your pupils’ parents—frequently /occasionally /rarely /never? 
20. Do you invite parents to encourage the use of a standard English accent 
at home? . 
THANK YOU 


Any further comments you would like to make? ...... 


WORSHIP AND EDUCATION 


(The Fourth R: The Report of the Commission on Religious Education 
in Schools. National Society and SPCK, 1 970) 


by Joun Hut 
School of Education University of Birmingham 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Durham Report on Religious Education, which appeared a 

| June of 1970, offers an authoritative survey of the role 3 

religion in education in England and Wales. Chapters * 

gy and education, on moral education and on religion in 1 s 

tional systems of other Western societies offer much ares 

to thought, and the recommendations arising from the survey ine t 
welcomed in most cases by moderate opinion. The suggestions tha 
the statutory position of the Agreed Syllabuses should be abandone 


and that the wording of any new Education Act should be much 
more flexible regarding the 


of the readiness for chan 
There is h 


theolo; 
educa 


2. THE EDUCATIONAL ARGUMENT FOR WORSHIP 
'Two related ar 


education. 
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(a) The argument from the content of religious education 
This may be summarised as follows: 1. Religion is educationally 


, Justifiable as part of the curriculum (pars. 112-116 and 201-218). 


| 


2. Worship is a ‘significant feature’ (par. 297) of religion. 3. ‘Some 
experience of worship is essential...if justice is to be done to the 
content of religious education' (par. 117). 


The first proposition needs qualification and is indeed qualified 
both directly and by implication at various points in the Report. The 
truth of the matter seems to be that some aspects of some religions are 
Justifiable as part of the curriculum. The doctrine of original sin, in 
Some of its forms, is not a suitable basis for the upbringing of 
Children but the concept of Christian love is highly significant for 
the whole of the educational process (par. 138). Certain parts of the 
Old Testament could inhibit moral development (par. 185). A religion 
With an exploratory approach towards its own theology is more 
Consistent with modern Western educational requirements than a 
religion which might have a closed and static theology (par. 113). 
The teacher must select from the numerous sacred books (par. 213) 
and must go on selecting from the immense quantity of religious 
facts and beliefs those which he finds are most appropriate to his 
Pupils and most consistent with the ethos of the educational environ- 
ment within which he works. He asks if the proposed material is 
Pupil-related, if it is relevant, and if it can be taught in an open-ended 
Way (pars. 246-248). We conclude that there are aspects of a particu- 
lar religion or of religion as a general human phenomenon which 
however significant they may be in their religious context might not 


,., necessarily be studied in the county school or in any school, perhaps 


because the material is inappropriate for the level of understanding 


| of the pupils or because it is unhappy in its association with the 


ideals of the rest of the curriculum. 

Worship is certainly a significant feature of the Christian religion 
and of most other religions but this in itself does not allow us to 
Include the study or the practice of worship in the curriculum. If 

Owever there were no other over-riding objections to its inclusion, 
the argument that an item was necessary to do justice to the full 
Content of a subject would be a strong one. Private prayer is a 
Significant feature of Christianity, and so is the mission of the church 
in evangelism, but teachers in county schools do not set so many 


p Minutes of private prayer as homework, nor a certain amount of 


missioning experience as a vacation task. On the other hand, service 
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be summarised as folloy 
justified educationally 

necessary stage in the fulfilm 
argument: to understand a 
it in its real-life setting, T 
ful contexts of reli 


ience 
s ` SA xxperienc 
argument: worship is the Practical application, the exp 
reality, of religio 


. er 
17 on p. 6r). 'Thus ‘religious iw 
standing' (one of the acceptable aims of religious education) 6 
be developed Without experience of 


3. Acceptance 


of regular school Worship ( 


to highlight the aspects w 
omit discussion of 


nd in this form 
‘The argument is summarised in sets no 
hich concern us here. The Report ; 


e 

why the Worship may not satisfactorily be prov! 

at home or church). -. 1n itself 4 
The linguistic argument, as it is here being called, is in 1 

valuable comment on teac 


hat 
hing religion. It is undoubtedly true p €. 
annot be correctly understood if od em] 
exts in which religious communities use d this 
The devotional and liturgical setting is certainly important, and ^^, 
should be studied, But there seems to be insufficient reion M 
thinking that this understanding can only come, or may best € e 
through the pupil's actua] Participation as a worshipper in reg 
services of worship. 


religious statements ¢ 
removed from the cont 
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Religious educators want their pupils to exercise empathy towards 
religious people and critical sympathy towards what they say. They 
rightly want them to understand, as far as the limits of the county 
school situation permit, what it feels like to be religious. Since it is 
not the object of teachers of religion to secure or ‘even to press for 
acceptance of a particular faith or belief system' (par. 217) it is not 
possible to have pupils understand what it is like to be a Christian 
and to use Christian language by actually converting them. It must 
therefore be done by good teaching, by representation, by imagina- 
tion, and by the growth of insight. It may be done by meeting, 
listening to and talking with religious believers, by collecting their 
prayers, and by visiting and observing (whether on or off the school 
premises) religious worship and secking to comprehend the atmo- 
sphere and the intentions of such services. But the need to study the 
worshipful context of religious language does not seem to require 
actual worship, even if the number of services is reduced from five 
to two or three a week (par. 309). There are, in short, various ways 
in which one can ‘look to the worshipping activities’ (par. 117. 
Quoted by the Report from Ninian Smart) of religions and actually 
worshipping is in some ways the least desirable. 

The experiential argument, as it is here being called, is not satis- 
factory for the following reasons. 

1. The practical, immediately experienced aspects of religious 
Studies in schools are rather varied but include catching the inspira- 
tion of great lives, following a religious discussion between teacher 
and class, seeing how a teacher deals with a religious problem, 
painting or acting religious scenes or portraying religious emotions, 
and watching and as uncommitted guests courteously taking part in 
the ceremonies of various religious communities. There is a further 
Sense in which all experience of service, of love, of alienation and 
of reconciliation may, as this Report shows so clearly, help the pupil 
to existentially understand certain religious expressions and symbols. 
It is misleading to narrow this wide range of ways in which pupils 
may be helped to experience the power of religion to their actual 
Participation in worship. The error rests upon the supposition that 
in the class room one is only talking about religion whereas in 
Worship one is actually approaching God. We ought rather to say 
that experiencing worship is but one of the ways in which pupils 
May come to understand what it would be like if they believed in 

9d. Then we should ask whether some of the ways are educationally 
Preferable to other ways. 
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ists i s whereby teachers 
2. But although this variety exists in the means w hereby tea 


: iu e are 
language, and by imagination to enter into it agens pagum 
also limits to the variety. We have already seen, ane hee 

that teachers of religion may no be did 

ls, although this would obviously 7 cial 

elping them to grasp the existe B 
they expose them exclusively to ". 
vill come to understand and value th! 
i| 


on ers 
ng pupils to religion are legitimate and oth 
indeed req 


: be 
uiring pupils to worship seems to 
in the latter category, 


he 
ained. Not only do " 
ut other difficulties ar 


3. PROBLEMS ARISING FROM THE ARGUMENTS 
ATION AND WORSHIP 


jon 
Problems which arise from the tens 
heologicall 


d 
Y and worship underst09* i 


shippers’ (par, " 


eed t i of creatur 
to creator and, as Such, an activity r, pi era own sake 
(par. 298). The problem Which immediate} arises is faced in wh? 
follows, To regard it in this way is admittedly as the secular 
maintains, to assume the truth of certain Christian doctrines’ (P^ cays 
298). (It should be Said this i not only maintained by the secular? 
but by certain Christians Such as the Present writer.) 
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; n ing i ' schools. 
(b) The educational norms for religious teaching in county sc 


Religious education must be heuristic: ‘. . . the apari spm 
, f a discipline whose task of interpretation is never complete + 
rounded off in a neat system’ (par. 113): ‘... religious education i 


conducted in the form of an exploration, that no one view-point is 


considered automatically or regarded as invariably correct’ (par. 
248). 

There is clearly some tension, of which the Report i$ well aware, 
between Worship, which since it assumes the truth of certain doc- 
trines appears to be a closed intellectual activity, and the rest of 

a Teligious education, where no doctrine or truth is considered to be 
invariably correct. 

The problem is dealt with in the Report in two ways. The first 
involves a consideration of the psychology of the worshipper. The 
theological point of view does not exhaust the description of worship. 
Tf held too exclusively a theological description may be ‘too restric- 
tive’ (par, 296) and ‘Worship cannot solely be defined’ in this way. 

Orship has ‘diverse origins’ and produces a ‘diversity of human 
‘Teactions’ (par. 296). When we contemplate the psychological re- 

av Sponses to any given act of worship or examine the composition of 
almost any worshipping group, it can be seen that ‘Attendance at an 
act of worship does not necessarily imply or pre-suppose total per- 
Sonal commitment to the object of worship’ (par. 296) (This is 
Probably the ‘easement of conscience’ which is referred to in par. 
317). 

This point is supported by an analysis of worship into the expres- 
Sive and the didactic. ‘Needs and fears’ may be expressed in worship 

.. 3$ well as adoration (par. 299) and worship shares with classroom 
Activity a certain teaching function (par. 300). 

It is difficult to see that these replies are successful in mee 
force of the problem. Although not exhaustive, the theological 
description of worship is, as the Report rightly emphasises (par. 298), 
essential for Christians and consideration of the variety of moods 

. and reactions of those present at an act of worship in no Way weakens 


the act. To what extent then 
in their reactions to Worship 
uncommitted person? For 


ting the 


uable to respond 
ith rejection of the 
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assumptions of the act of worship? Attendance may not imply total 
commitment, but does it imply any commitment at all? It might be 
said that all it need imply is commitment to a search for religious 
truth. But worship assumes certain doctrines to be true. There is 
considerable difference between a search for truth and an assumption 
of truth. (It is interesting to see that in par. 357 the practice of 
confirmation in independent schools is described as having ‘been all 
too often ...a ceremony undergone by almost all pupils whatever 
degree of Christian commitment they have reached’. The same is 
true of county school worship.) 


Moreover, members of staff and pupils are usually not only 
expected or required (as the case may be) to attend. They are 
expected or required to take part. They hold hymn books in their 
hands. They bow their heads. They stand and sit together at the 
same times. They sing and Speak words addressed to God and to 
Jesus Christ. Is school worship ever conceived of as presented by the 
religious education department to mere Spectators? The act of wor- 


ship in schools normally assumes Participation, And those who parti- 


cipate in the worship participate in fact or by strong implication in 


the assumptions upon which the worship is based and which it 
exists to express, 
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in rather an unimaginative way. But in para. 306 the secular assembly 
Is regarded with some caution, because, it is claimed, ‘that would 
have very clear irreligious implications’. A secular ceremony is 
envisaged as ‘studiously excluding all “religious” material’. But this 
fear is surely groundless. The Report itself asks that where secular 
assemblies are held that they should ‘at least sometimes recognise 
that religious values are a feature of... humanity’. This is a 
moderate and reasonable request. There should be little difficulty 
in arranging school assemblies which recognise the religious in 
various ways not only sometimes but often. 

The Report concludes that direction of school worship should 
continue to be a statutory provision. This is considered necessary 
in order to avoid changes of policy with changes of personnel and to 
avoid local controversy iftresponsibility for worship were to become 
local (para. 310). But in the complex situation of the multi-racial 
School, it is suggested (para. 315) that the pattern of school worship 
could be agreed by the local authorities, including the teachers of the 
School concerned, Why should not this become the usual pattern? 
Why should there not be occasional changes in local policy? The 
Report wisely recommends that the statutory position of the Agreed 
Syllabuses should be abolished (par. 219). ‘We seek for religious edu- 
cation the same freedom which is enjoyed by every other subject’ 
(par. 220). Why should not the admirable situation described in par. 
220 where the content of classroom religious education is the product 
of local experiment and consultation also prevail in decisions about 
the nature and in the selection of the content of the school assembly? 


4. CONCLUSION 


There are, as has already been noted, other arguments in the 
Durham Report for the retention of school worship. But this, the 
‘one most cogent reason’, the argument about the necessary associa- 
tion of school worship with religious education as it is currently being 
understood, fails to convince. 


TOWARDS A TEST OF LANGUAGE 
PRODUCTION 


Norman Granam 
University of Birmingham School of Education 


I. PROBLEMS OF MEASURING PRODUCTION 


: l 
the investigation of language deficiency in educationally dme. 
(E.S.N.) children discussion centred round the relationship 


hardly Surprising. Miller (1962) 
ing of words Permitted some kind of grouping oF 


words (Graham, 1968). W. 


. í t 
: NS hat was more interesting was tha 
chunking could o 


€ occur with some Sentence types but not with others- 
There were various degrees of Success with different sentence types 


even when sentence length was constant and the level of vocabulary 
used was carefully Controlled, 


When the sub 


: i t 
: 1JJÉcts Were not Tequired to imitate sentences bU 
merely to identify the Correct pic 


ture in a specially devised array © 
four (see Graham and Gulliford, 1968) it was inn found that 
independently of the effects of intelligence performance was relate 
to restricted memory span, 


The results obtained with these materials are set out in Graha 
(1970a, 1970b). They are to be seen in relation to a view of languag 
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Which regards speech as a high order skill depending on some kind 
of implicit knowledge of the structure of language but also on other 
things besides. In particular the studies cited have brought out the 
importance of restricted short term storage which acts as a psycho- 
logical constraint on the deployment of linguistic knowledge in 
actual performance. 

The imitation and the comprehension of sentences sample impor- 
tant aspects of language performance. Using the materials devised 
varying degrees of proficiency in processing sentences can be detected. 
The procedures show evidence of being valid and reliable measures 
of aspects of language proficiency but clearly they do not cover the 
whole of language performance. Any battery of tests purporting to 
measure language proficiency must also include amongst other things 
tests of the ability to use language productively. 

In the past, investigations of productive capacity have most 
frequently been performed in terms of the language output of a few 
Subjects in response to standard stimuli in the form of modelled 
situations, pictures or cine film. Several recent investigators have 
also collected spontaneous utterances in the normal surroundings of 
the subjects, e.g. Brown and Fraser (1963); Weir (1962). Such 
samples of language output are relatively easy to collect and trans- 
cribe with modern electronic recording equipment but the practical 
and theoretical problems of how to segment, analyse, and quantify 
the significant properties of such samples has been a continuing 
barrier to the objective of the investigators which has usually been to 
discern patterns of age related change in speech. 

This is not to say that such studies have failed to add to our under- 
standing of the kind of language which children actually do use but 
the results depend on methods of analysis and quantification which 
vary according to the a priori notions of the investigator as to the 
nature of language and its significant dimensions and properties. 'T'he 
difficulties involved in avoiding arbitrariness are always very great 
and the generalizability of the findings is limited. It is often difficult 
also to replicate the results. 


Such methods of studying language production in children suffer 
from other short-comings, especially if, as is generally the case, the 
results are used to make inferences about productive capacity or the 
Children's total and underlying mastery of the forms and Structures of 
their native language ie. their linguistic competence. Besides 
Sampling language proficiency, which no doubt they do to some 
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extent, they freely sample also personality and dispositional ur. 
since it is not always clear to the child what it is the investigato » 
asking of him. In any case in a ‘free’ situation some | agas ^ 
habitually loquacious, resort readily to language and their wu ed 
correspondingly large in size and perhaps in diversity. Others d 
ever are laconic, unforthcoming and often fail to deploy pain 
capacities to anything like their full extent in this situation. sd 

investigator has no way of distinguishing between reluctance a 

inability. l 
A third and perhaps more important difficulty is that the imvestigi 
tor has to take what he gets. The controlling stimuli for responses ar 
not always obvious nor can he usually manipulate them with ani 
degree of precision. In particular the method is too general an 
diffuse if interest is focussed on the availability of given types © 
utterance. Even with lengthy time-sampling it is unlikely that 4 
child’s available performance will exhaust his competence and ae 
chances of this sample being representative of his competence is nO 
h. For a particular Structure the investigator may 


ally not possible to collect a subject $ 
entire output over a sufficiently lengthy period of time to be certain 
that a subject has ranged over his entire repertoire of linguist!C 
knowledge. 


Unfortunately the principle ? 


: sectis | 
» With the result that the subject 


ER 


— 
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maximum motivation and cueing by having brightly coloured draw- 
ings and by providing not one model but several thus producing a 
learning ‘set’ towards the production of a particular structure. This 
procedure appears to be necessary in order to put a young child or a 
very dull child in the position of a linguistically sophisticated adult 
subject who can be presented with the verbal instruction, for instance, 
‘Give me a sentence with an adjective in it.’ or ‘Give me a passive 
sentence’. Such instructions, of course, mean nothing to naive 
Subjects and unless alternative procedures can convey the same 
information to this subject about what is expected of him, nothing 
2 be inferred about his competence from his performance or lack 
of it. 

It would be possible to induce a ‘set’ towards the production of a 
particular structure by presenting the child with several *models' or 
examples and then testing him on a final item. It was felt that a better 
and more economical procedure would be to use each picture in a 
Series aimed at eliciting a particular structure first as a test and then, 
failing correct response, as a practice item when an appropriate 


utterance manifesting the target structure would be presented as a 
model. 


2. THE MATERIALS 


Twelve ‘target’ structures were used corresponding to the twelve 
transformational types used in the Repetition and Comprehension 
sub-tests. A basis for comparability between the three tests was thus 
provided. 'T'he transformations used and examples of sentences are 
presented in Appendix A. For each transformation six model sen- 
tences were written. Sentence length was not felt to be important 
here but in fact most sentences contained eight words. The sentences 
were characterised by the use of the simplest possible level of 
vocabulary (Dale, 1931) and depicted everyday situations of home, 
school, street and park. There may be an element of social class bias 
but this was felt to be negligible and in any case testable. 

For each sentence a simple line drawing was prepared reflecting 
as uniquely and clearly as possible its content. The pictures were 
then coloured in bright poster paints or ink. A single item, therefore, 
contained six sentences, all manifesting a particular grammatical 
transformation and six corresponding pictures. There were twelve 
such items plus additional practice items. A photographic facsimile 
in monochrome of one of the items is given in Appendix B. 
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3- INSTRUCTIONS TO SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE 


Subjects were introduced to the task after experience on pr c 
occasions with the repetition and comprehension of similar — i 
Practice with and explanation of the training items anaes © a 
subjects had a grasp of the procedures and no subject was allowe " 
continue until this was established. The instructions were as follow 
Tester: ‘Look, here is a picture. Let's look at it carefully.’ (Tester tee 
then prepared to answer any queries about the names 0 
objects depicted and provide necessary vocabulary.) * 

Tester: ‘I know a message that goes with the picture. I wonder ! 
you can guess what it is,’ 

Child: (Produces some kind of utterance) 

Tester: Yes, that’s ri 
structure) 


or Yes, that’s nearly right, but my message was: (Tester then 


. . t 
gives the appropriate model sentence). Now you tell me tha 
message. 


Child: Repeats the model. 


, 
‘target 
ght (if the utterance contains the ‘targe 


The procedure co 


noting which Pictures elicited an utterance manifesting the target 
Structure. At the end of 


B i e 
: an item much play was made of replacing th 
Pictures in an envelope 


3 in 
or packet before the next item was produced i 
order to break the ‘set? established. ; 

It Was sometimes necessary to Provide additional cues by pointing 
out salient features of the 


: e 
Picture or by giving the first word of be 
€ 9m? sentence types e.g, Question and Relati 
Question where the initial T 


a 
preamble was: ‘Someone has lost 
cap. Teacher has found it, She asks : 


Clearly such cues will have to be taken t a higher degree of standard- 
ization as the test is refined and 
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4. ADMINISTRATION AND SCORING 


In preliminary trials items were presented in a different random 
order for each child since the relative difficulty of each item could not 
be established a priori. Also, within each item, the series of pictures 
was presented in a different random order, for the same reason. 
Subsequent item analysis established an order of difficulty between 
items and between pictures within items. 


The procedure provided two kinds of score. In the first place each 
item was scored for the number of utterances out of six produced 
which manifested the target structure. This could be taken as a 
measure of the availability of the structure to the child. If a child 
produces a ‘correct’ utterance for each of the pictures then clearly 
the structure is represented in his competence. If he produces only 
one acceptable utterance after five models that structure is clearly 
within his competence but is not readily available. If he does not 
produce a single acceptable utterance (i.e. relative to the ‘target’ 
structure) this does not necessarily mean that it is not available to him 
in any absolute sense. It simply means that it has a low level of 
availability in this kind of situation). By adding up item scores an 
overall availability index will be arrived at and thus children will be 
differentiated according to the readiness with which they can produce 
utterances manifesting a particular range of structures. Since many of 
these structures are commonly occurring ones his performance with 
them may be taken as representative of his language proficiency. 
Language proficiency here must mean the readiness with which the 
child resorts to a variety of linguistic strategies in expressing himself. 

The procedure provides a second kind of score related to the first. 
The score for each item is obtained by asking the question, did the 
child show evidence, however minimal, of productive control of this 
particular structure? Success with a single picture out of six provides 
such evidence. The score would then be one point for that item 
whether one or six acceptable utterances were produced. It was 
observed that such a scoring system produced very high scores in- 
deed for most children. 


5. DISCUSSION 


This is clearly quite a complex task for the young pre-school child. 
The older language deficient child also finds this difficult though 
normal children of the same chronological age find very little difficulty 
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at all. The subject must interpret the pictorial stimulus and express 
what he sees in an utterance. If his first utterance does not contain the 


ro 
trials with twelve items sometimes had to be given in two separate 


€ no other way of presenting such 
l nce in the passive mood’, It has to be 
admitted that there are, with this method of probing available lang- 
uage structure, still uncontrolled differences between children in the 
readiness with which they grasp the idea of what is required—the 
‘rules of the game’. The Procedure, however lengthy, probably 
ty of structures which would not 
à y free response methods, This is tantamount 
to saying that the Procedure is a better guide to a child's mastery of 


the forms and Structures of his native language than measures of free 
response, or speech Sampling j i 
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The sentence repetition, comprehension and production materials 
are currently being developed as a means of investigating patterns of 
language deficiency in educationally subnormal children of primary 
school age. They are also being used as tests of developmental lang- 
uage proficiency with younger children as well as with other groups 
Whose language development may be restricted to a pre-school 
level. A third area of application is with groups of Asian and West 
Indian immigrant children. 
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APPENDIX A "TS 


Example: Have you caught any fish today? 
2. NEGATIVE: 
Example: 'The house has not got any windows. 
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II. 


12. 


- NOMINALIZATION ‘ 


- COMPLEMENT: * 


Item x, Type of utterance to be elicited—QUEST 
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IF: 
Example: You will get burned if you touch the fire. 


ING’ 
Example: The breaking of the window made her cry. 


. CONJUNCTION ‘AND SO’ 


Example: The boy is hopping and so is the girl. 
ING’ 
Example: The girl saw the boy flying his kite. 


* AUXILIARY VERB: ‘HAVE’ 


Example: The man has left his hat on the seat. 


. ADJECTIVE: 


Example: The boy is carrying the round box. 


+ PASSIVE: 


Example: The pram is being pushed by the girl. 


» RELATIVE QUESTION: 


Example: What have you got in the box? 
RELATIVE CLAUSE: 


Example: The girl who is crying has the doll, 
COMPLEMENT: TO— 


Example: He tells the dog to fetch the ball. 


APPENDIX B 


An example from the test of Production. 


ION 


Prompt: This boy has been fishing. 


Target 


? 
utterance: Have you caught any fish? 


The girl is asking him something: 


EX 
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Prompt: This mummy has just got the 
cake out of the cupboard. 
She is asking the boy something. 


‘Target 
utterance: Do you want a piece of cake? 


For each structure to be elicited there was a series of six such pictures with 
appropriate prompts. The target utterances given are simply examples of the 
kind of response which is acceptable. Other responses constrained by the 
Pictures are also acceptable as long as they are in sentence form and manifest 
the appropriate target structure. 


APPENDIX C 
RESPONSES TO THE PRODUCTION TEST 


Two examples taken verbatim from tape recorded protocols are given. 
‘Two of the three subject groups, one ESN and one Primary are represented. 
Within each group the protocol of one child for a single item was selected 
at random. 

Introductory and prompting utterances of the Experimenter are given in 
the left column and subject responses are given in the right column, The 
procedure for a single picture was concluded either when S produced the 
correct response or when E decided to supply the correct response. ‘These 
events are marked in the protocols by underlining. The judgement of E as to 
whether the correct response had been attained or not is marked in a box 
alongside the last utterance: Attained [a]; Not attained [Na]. Total score 
for the item is given below that. 


Darren— 


Age: 6 yrs 5 mths 

MA: 3 yrs 6 mths 

STM: 3.2 

School: Collingwood ESN Special School 
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The COMPLEMENT—ING construction (Item ?) 


EXPERIMENTER 


1. Look at this picture, Darren. 
Will you tell me that message 


about a dog 


Yes. What are they? 


What can the dog see the mice 


doing? 


No... what's this here? 
Is it food? ... Do you think 
that's the dog's bowl? might be 


mightn't it? 


Will you tell me that story 


then 
The dog... 
«a Saw, 


h'mm...go on...'The dog... 


fi S8W. V. 
What are they? 
The dog saw... 


And what are they doing? 


++. eating... 
«his food... 


Good. The dog saw the mice 


eating his food 


2. Now what did that girl see 


the boy doing? 
The girl... 


The girl... h’mm 


That’s right. Good boy! 


‘an make that one 


3. Now, see if you c; 
up by yourself 
he boy... 
ee SOW... 


And what is it doing? 


Now start again... 


4. Now look at this one an 
message like the othe 


The boy... 
Good boy! 


5. Now this one 
The lady... 


dtell mea 


TS 


SUBJECT 


sedie. 
Mice 


"They're fighting one another 


Yes (laughter) 


- The dog 
+ SAW. uu 


--. the dog... 


. mice 
. the mice 


Eating... 
eating his food. . . 
[na] 


The girl 
The girl . , 


flying the kite 
[4] 


The boy... 
The boy saw... a fish . . . in there 
: +. in the bowl swimming 


The boy saw the fish swimming in the 
bowl [a] 


e 
The boy... saw . . . an aeroplan 
flying up the air 

[a] 


the 
The lady saw the little boy uP 
tree 


- Saw... the boy « «* 


| 


$ 
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That’s right. But you didn't 
tell me what he was doing up 


; the tree The lady saw the little boy climbing 
a up the tree 
Good boy! [a] 
6. Now this one , 
'The cat... The cat saw him pulling the curtains 
[a] 
Good 
Score 5/6 
* ‘Trevor— 
Age: 7 yrs 6 mths 
b MA: 7 yrs 8 mths 
STM: 36 
School: ‘Tiverton Road County Primary School 
The NOMINALIZATION construction 
Two practice examples were shown with appropriate utterances viz: 
The barking of the dog made him afraid 
| The sinking of the ship made them jump (into the water) 
, EXPERIMENTER SUBJECT 
u^ 1. Now, can you tell me a story 
about this picture. The . . . The... 
... breaking... of... ...the window... 
...made her cry... ... made her cry 
The breaking of the window made 
her cry [NA] 
2. Now, look at this one. That girl 
has been writing a letter... 
N^ What made her tired? 'Cos she's tired 
j Can you make up a story like 
the other one (refer to previous 
pictures in the series ST 
What made her tired? The ... The writing... 
What she’s sending to somebody 
‘The writing... of... The boy and things... 
... the letter...madehertired — ...'The writing... 
Á 'That's nearly right 
a The writing of the letter made 
her tired [Na] 
3. Now look at this one 
What has somebody done? Spilt the paint 
D Yes. So what has made her 
1 cross? 


The... . ++ paint spilt 
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The spilling . . . 
-.. made her cross 


The spilling of the paint made 


her cross. Good 


4. Look at this picture 
What made those children 
dance? 

The... 


The something of the drums... 


The... 
The banging... 
-..made... 


The banging of the drums made 


them dance—Good 


5. Now this one. T 
like the others about this one 


What has made those children 


so sleepy? 
"Thess 
The building . . , 


Very good 
6. Look at this Picture 
What made them happy? 


And what is somebody doing to 
the candles? 


What made them happy then? 
The... 


The lighting... 


The lighting of the candles made 
them happy 


Score 1/6 


of the paint 
-.. made her cross 
[Na] 


Playing drums 
.+. drums... 


- +. banging 
++. Of the drums 
++. them dance 


[Na] 


ell me a message 


: " : building 


The building of the house made them 


tired 


[a] 
The candles 
Lighting the candles 


The light of the candles 
of the candles 


[NA] 


"A 


DIALECT IN SCHOOL 
by J. WIGHT 
Director, Schools Council Project Teaching English to West Indian Children 


Terms of reference: Most of the observation, reading and discussion 
that has preceded this paper has been in the context of the particular 
Lox educational needs of West Indian children in British schools. The home 
language of many West Indian children is an English based Creole. 
ye d d is a question of debate whether Creole languages should be regarded as 
dialects or as languages in their own right. This is not the place to 
examine the arguments involved in that debate. In our work on the 
Project we have decided to regard these Creoles as dialects of English. 
This is because most of the children can with little conscious or systematic 
teaching modify their own language to the point where they achieve a 
classroom dialect that is relatively close to their teacher’s standard. The 
„i point to remember is that most of the paper refers primarily to West 
ar. Indian children and that many of these find themselves in an extreme 
dialect speech situation. The paper first of all considers the inadequacy of 
definitions of dialect speech which are too rigid. It then discusses some 
of the ways in which dialect can influence the performance of children 
in school. It goes on to consider the notion that dialect is an indication 
of linguistic deficit, and concludes by summarising the attitude of the 
Project towards dialect in the preparation of teaching materials. 


I. THE DIALECT CONTINUUM 


HEN describing a non-standard dialect the usual procedure 

\ ] \ / is to compare it with the standard language and then to list 

the points of difference. It is then stressed that these con- 

trastive features are not mistakes, but the product of different sets of 

, rules which operate in the dialect. This method of description is 

excellent for most purposes. However, if one wishes to study the way 

í in which dialect interferes with the linguistic performance of a child 
in school the description must be less static. 

It is necessary to remember, for example, that in Britain the dialect 

NE speaking child is rarely restricted to a single dialect with a rigid set of 

Phonological and grammatical rules. Rather he starts at school to 
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operate along a dialect continuum. In most cases this is one dimen- 
sional, with the home dialect at one end and the school dialect at the 
other. In the case of a Creole speaking child the contrast between his 
home dialect and the immediate neighbourhood dialect introduces a 
second dimension which seems to increase the child's linguistic 
flexibility and sensitivity to varieties of lexis, phonology and syntax. é 
It is difficult otherwise to account for the speed and skill with which 


many West Indian children acquire a more standard dialect for 
formal situations like school. 


E. 
In addition to the differences in the child's speech brought about by 
different social contexts, a closer examination of quite short stretches 
of dialect speech shows that some of the ‘rules’ fluctuate in strength 
Labov (1967) has shown that many of the distinctive features 9 
negro dialect are not invariable, that it is possible to measure thei! 
ain contextual conditions that influence 
ly) by the speaker. It is, for example, 4 
cts (and of many West Indian Creoles) 


ee 
akers (5797), while the [s], [z] reduction 


dialect (50%: 14%). 
To take another example, it i i 


is part of a Story told by a cane-field labourer near Morant Bay in 
Jamaica: 


ansi), pik up iz myuuzik man, wich iz tree kakruoch, ee = 
E [ » an Wen ing riich about a aaf mailz, tu di King giet, ! k 
straik up di myuuzik man.’ d 


A standard translation would be: 


» and when he reached about half a mile fro™ 3. 
music men.’ he 
In the original Jamaican Creole, four of the verbs (pick, is, reac 


and strike) are not inflected, though one verb (took) is inflected. This 
ratio of uninflected to infi 


inflected past forms increases consi 
a discussion about th 


three twelve year olds recently arrived from Jamaica: 
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Glenville: I never like the food, not all of it, only liked the spaghetti I did. 
Pauline: — I never eat any spaghetti. 

Sylvester: I only drink the water. 

Glenville: I drink the orange and the tea. 

Pauline: We went to sleep on the plane and I first wake up and saw the 
telly was on. P 

. Glenville: I only went to sleep once I did. 


2. PERFORMANCE IN SCHOOL 


It is not easy to summarise the position of the Creole speaking 
pid at school, but certain generalisations can be made: 

(1) He will soon speak at least two dialects. 

< (2) The formal school dialect will contain certain Creole features, 
but it will be intelligible to non-Creole speakers. (Spoken 
Creoles can be entirely unintelligible to outsiders.) 

(3) In spite of this facility with the school dialect, Creole is the child's 
first language. At various points in his school career this Creole 
background places the child at a considerable disadvantage. 

Attitudes vary about the role of dialect in school. Attitudes are also 

^ changing. Tolerance is on the increase. Correctness (i.e., conformity 
= to standard rules) is less important in the hierarchy of English teaching 
objectives. There is a growing awareness that there are other criteria 
for judging 'good English', and that at certain stages in the child's 
education these criteria outweigh the value of insisting on standard 
spelling, standard grammar etc. $ 
; However, the instinctive reaction of most teachers to such features 
as a double negative is still ‘it’s wrong’, rather than ‘it is not standard, 
but very common in various regional and social dialects’. It is 
difficult to know exactly what effect it has on young children to hear 
their own language, the language of their parents, described as 
wrong. In the case of a child for whom school represents a fair 
amount of failure in other respects this extra hurdle will certainly 
hinder his general school performance and may have much more 
serious psychological implications. A child’s own language is a very 
personal possession. 


a. Production—the written language 


The two most obvious areas of dialect interference are seen in the 
children’s writing. It will affect the spelling and the syntax. Any child 
learning to read and write comes face to face with the fact that the 
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and lexis to standard English. For a 5 year old Creole speaker t 
intellectual problems of analysis and matching are much greater. l 
addition to analysing his spoken language into the appropriate 
sequence of units for writing, the dialect Speaker has to fit the sounds 


: 4 e 
: t least with that rule system Er 
ate the ambiguities and make allowances fo 


nu 
cole sentence above, the three words ‘cat’, ea 
ferent centra] Sounds, /ya/, /i/ and /a/, bang 
a’ in the written sentence. 


; : ce 
Pronunciation wil] make a simple ape 
T to understand. Unusual intonation and str 
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Speaking to a group of children, a teacher can see if they are all 
listening. She cannot necessarily tell if they are all fully understand- 
ing. When a child fails to respond in the expected way to a question 
or an instruction, she can only guess at the reason. It might be the 
result of poor concentration, a short memory span, or limited ex- 
perience. It might be a question of the child's confidence or intel- 


acher. 
^5 Until some delicate testing procedure is available to measure the 
j extent to which dialect interference is a factor in comprehension 
failure in young children, it is only possible to guess at the dis- 
advantages of the Creole speaking child in the infant school. It should 
be mentioned, though, that Keislar and Stern (1968) investigated the 
hypothesis that Head Start children who receive instruction in a 
familiar dialect will learn more than a comparable group who receive 
7 the same instruction in Standard English. Their results gave no 
ï support at all to this hypothesis. In fact the groups instructed in 
Standard English achieved better results! 

Whatever the actual situation is for the Jamaican Creole speaker in 
the infant class, it is certainly true th_~ most suppositions made by 
linguists about the situation need t~ ag before they can be con- 
fidently accepted. If however it is accepted that a Creole speaking 

* background is likely to decrease the child's understanding in the 
infant school, there is some evidence that as the child grows older it 
becomes a less critical factor. 

i Tt is a truism that a child's ability to understand language exceeds 

 — his ability to produce it. This being so, the child's development of a 

more standard dialect for school use is likely to indicate an ability to 
understand dialects which are closer still to the standard. 

The research (Wight and Norris, 1970) that preceded the Pro- 
ject's present development of teaching materials also suggested that 
where West Indian children do have difficulty in oral comprehension 
— Creole interference is not the principal cause. In this research phase 
a test was developed to examine the effect of Creole interference in 
7. situations where the teacher is talking to the whole class. ‘The test was 

T given to eight junior school classes in the 7-9 age range. It contained 


i 
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In Jamaican Creole, for example, the standard rules of subject verb 
agreement do not apply and there is a tendency not to mark noun 
plurals with the morpheme ‘s’, A Sentence which begins ‘When the | 
horse comes back... . . ' contains two grammatical clues for most 


stretches of narrative and the children asked to answer such questions 
as: ‘How many horses were expected back?’ The assumption was that 
West Indian children would find particular difficulty with items of this 
sort because of dialect interference. In fact the results obtained were 


potentially ambiguous stimulus words showed evidence of dialect 5 — 
interference, A. number of the children who played this word associa- d 
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tion game spoke quite broad Creole themselves, yet they were able to 


adjust to the pronunciation of English teacher so well that with 


impressive consistency they could interpret the teacher's words 
This was a small scale experiment, 


without the help of any context. 
s on the part of these children 


but it suggests very sophisticated skill 
as they adjusted to a system of pronunciation quite different from their 


own. 
The tentative conclusion to be drawn from all this is that although 


dialect will continue to have a marked influence on the child's lang- 
uage production, he will, provided he has reasonable exposure to the 
dialect of the teacher and the school, develop skills of language 
reception to cope with the contrasts between Creole and Standard 
English. This is not to say that there are not difficulties of compre- 
hension for these older children, but it is likely that for them the 
principal sources of difficulty lie elsewhere. If there is dialect inter- 
ference it operates like a filter on the communication channel when 
there are other non-dialect reasons which already make the com- 
munication difficult—such as the speed, or the intellectual complexity 
of the teacher's language, the novelty of the subject matter, etc. 


T DIFFERENCE AND LINGUISTIC DEFICIT 


ican Creole affects the child's ability to 
produce Standard English. There is though a much more fundamental 
consideration. Do the formal characteristics of a dialect—its lexis, 
phonology and especially its syntax have an effect on the child's 
ability to use language efficiently (as opposed to respectably)? Does a 
non-standard dialect automatically indicate linguistic deficit? 

Now is not the time to examine the problems involved in defining 
or measuring linguistic deficit. It is assumed for the moment, that 
tests of verbal ability do measure important aspects of linguistic 
proficiency. On these tests middle class children tend to score higher 
than working class children. Also it does not need to be argued that 
middle class speech is likely to be more standard than that of working 
class children. Both these propositions may be true, but it needs to be 


demonstrated that there is a causal relationship between them. 

There is moreover a very important point to remember. Some tests 
of language development examine the ability of children to produce 
Standard English. Berko's ingenious test examines, for example, the 
children's ability with the plural 's' morpheme. The Illinois test of 


psycholinguistic abilities also contains a section in which success 


3. DIALEC 


It is obvious that Jama 
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this point Perfectly, 


Sentence repetition test bur 

'ere in standar 
Contained 30 Sentences—fifteen of these Sentences were in stan 
English, 


ere drawn from a W 
and a sy urban wh 


ashington 
re Significantly better than the N 
the Standard i t 


ite School. The white 


€BrO subjects at Tepeating 
En lish, by e Negro Subjects Were significantly 
etter at re eating the Negro non-standard, 
ere is an expansion of ¢ € earlier simple question which deserves 
more serious ¢ mination, Iş on-standar dialect intrinsically a 
restricted Pe of language which therefore imits certain types of 
commu ation and retards the evelopment of certain conceptual 
Skills? ica argument Tuns as follows 
(a) Ja arcan Creole does not regularly Indicate Past tense 
(b) Jamaican Teole does no ave the same number of tenses as 
English, 
(c) Therefore Jamaican Teole Speakers have 4 restricted general 
concept of time 
his type of argume ficult to answer conclusively, It implies 
that a Greek Soldier 'S national ice round the walls of 
Toy had a much More elaborate Concept of time than we do simply 
€cause at first sight Homeric Gre has a much more complex tense 
System than Standard p. 7 Teover there are areas where 
amatcan Creole s es e delicate distinctions than 
standard English Isi ase that in these areas a standard English 
Speaker has restricted CEPts? For example, Bailey (1964) has 
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o be + complement 
aican 
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ct verb. ‘t 


show z 
hown that the sentence pattern subje 
tence patterns in Jam 


breaks down into three different sen 

Creole. 

(a) When the predicate is an adjective ther 
ogli “The baby is ugly’ 

(b) When the predicate is a noun the copula is 2 
di biebi a gyal "The baby is a girl’ 

(c) When the predicate is a locative phrase the 
di biebi de anda di tree. “The baby is under the tree". 

nclude from this that Standard English speakers have a 

f predication? 


e is no copula: di biebi 


copula is de 


Can one co 
restricted general concept 0: 
CTIONAL EFFICIENCY 


4. FAMILIARITY AND FUN 


trictive nature of dialect is sometimes 


drawn from the comparative studies of children's language- These 
studies take as a measure of linguistic skill the amount of complexity 
and variety in the children’s language. A measure might be the 
proportion of subordinate clauses Or adverbial phrases—the variety 
of vocabulary—even the proportion of sentences which Jack a main 


verb. 

In an interesting short study of this sort Mordecai (1966) divided 
West Indian children into three groups according to the length of 
their stay in England. In one of the sub-tests the children were aske! 
to describe to the tester a series of pictures—the subjects of which 
were chosen carefully to avoid cultural bias against the most recent 


arrivals. 'The success of each child was measured by giving a score 
to the most complex sentence in each description. During the early 
stages of the Project a similar method of collecting children's 
language was employed. The tentativeness of the language and the 


lack of fluency was quite marked. 


The most fluen 


confident 12 year old girl: 
This is a child's lady . - - nurse. She's in the hospital dressing . - - cleaning 
irs and he's got a wound on his forehead. And there is his 


out a little baby's hairs 
d you can see his pure tummy. And her hands is betwixt the 
is a chinese lady. She's looking after the baby. She's a nurse 


shirt lift up an 
cot bars. This 
tona watch and a nurse cap and a nurse dress. There is a 


and she has 89 
saucepan there as well. 
When the same children were asked to improvise a scene depicting 


Other evidence about the res 


t descriptions Were made by a very articulate self 
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the situation at home the morning after an imaginary robber, this 
girl slipped easily into the role of the bossy mother: 


Look! There is footprints on the windowsill. 
burglars here last night! Shall we look see if 
There ain’t any money in the drawer. Let’s call t 
Hallo is that BAR 999? 

Yes, this is BAR 999, can I help you please. 

O yes you can. It Seems like we have got burglars here last night, because 


they have thief all of the money we have got in our drawer and then we have 
seen their footprints on the windowsill, 


It seems like we have got 
we lost our money? Look! 
he police! 


Stretches of language is obvious. 
There is a great deal more subordination and complexity in the 


that robbers were not regular 
r home—the language of the home and her mother's 
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(1) The most important factor for a Creole speaking child is probably 
the attitude of the teacher and the school. Teachers need to be as 
informed as possible about Creole and able to approach the children’s 
language learning problems from the child’s point of view. 

(2) Many West Indian children do have a range of severe language 
learning problems which have little to do with dialect per se. These 
are problems shared by many English children. The bulk of the Pro- 
ject’s teaching materials focuson these non-dialect and general language 
development areas, and are not exclusively for West Indian children. 
(3) One unit of the four which make up the materials does focus on 
dialect. Its aims are twofold. It is designed to help West Indian child- 
ren write Standard English focusing on certain areas where there is 
persistent dialect interference. Its second, less publicised intention is 
to bring to the notice of the teacher many of the issues discussed in 
this paper. 

Even with this fairly restricted aim we have been conscious of the 
danger of appearing to attack the child’s own language. We hope to 
avoid this by presenting the Standard English structures which are 
to be taught, in the context of the conventions of the written language, 
emphasing that nobody writes in exactly the same way as they speak. 

. The most effective way to guard against attacking the dialect is 
sena to place a positive value on it in class. Dialect differences can 
ian RT and ead children can be encouraged 
mon code pa Fuer iglect and write in the style and 

= h ing experiment (Muehl 1970) with 
groups of Negro teenagers asked them to do a ‘cooltalk’ translation of 
Tis yiony nf Payen Dtm anari te alk’ translation o 
t5 enio ne apart from helping the students actually 

+ joy a visit to Gounod s opera, the results are worth reading in 
their own right. The following is a version of Act I, the syntax of 


' which has been standardised a bit, one suspects, by their teacher 


'This old dried up cat named Fred was sitti d i 

trying to dig on his philosophy. The ‘aia cuted Rims ecd erm 
cause he was thinkin about goin sidewise. They kept on vu. lis Hike 
And then comes this cat, this cat from below the world, his rm m "n 
Satan. This cat put down the rap to him. ‘I know all NOE it dna d ed 
has got up and went, but drink this juice man. Put glide in ed ide a 
in your strut, and fill the hole in your soul! Make A 5 eee 
mellow. Like look, Jack, drink this taste, and everything wii be ail to be 
We'll let you play the Sidney Poitier role.’ So the ‘dude turn: — ge 
what does he see but this babe standin there as cool as ae ge 

. re 


agrees to turn in hisself to the ha I i ; : 
un. ppy huntin grounds, and give his soul to the 
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" ur Birmingham Edu 
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effectiveness of pre-scho i : 
Large scale pre- and post-testing i 
English Picture Vocabulary Test an 
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The language of the children with whom we worked was conspicuously 
— This was true both of spoken and unspoken language: the children’s 
opel was poor in vocabulary and syntax, and their auditory discrimina- 
on was poor, especially when it came to final consonants. The failure to use 
final consonants adequately, the limited syntax, and the poor vocabulary all 
appear to derive from the language background of the children. (Gray and 
Klaus, 1968). 
There is then the ritual citation of Bernstein: 
In homes where the restricted code is the usual form of language interaction, 
most of the meaning must be picked up from other aspects of the situation. 
We noticed that the children, when given verbal instructions, would often 
look for cues either in the behaviour of others or in the teacher's facial 


expression or gestures before responding. 
Now, while these observations may be accurate enough for some 
children in the E.P.A., they signally fail to account for the wide 
range of linguistic behaviour which is to be found in a multi-ethnic 
society. Knocking on doors in now-demolished streets in Balsall 


Heath, Birmingham, one would have met: 
Mrs. J. from Pakistan who spoke no English. She came to Birmingham with 
her children in 1966. There were seven children, two at work, one at a local 
Secondary School and three at a local Primary School and one three years old. 
The husband spoke English having served with the armed services in North 
Africa in the Second World War. He worked at a Bakery, alternating day 
and night shifts once a fortnight. The family owned the house it occupied 
(no other family lived there); it was comfortable, clean and well-furnished by 


any standards. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. were Birmingham people with five children; four were at 
school, one eleven months old. They rented a private house which they 
thought had a ten year life. Husband worked permanent nights at a car 


factory. Since he went off at 7 o'clock every night there was little opportunity 


for social life. 

Mrs. Wh., a Birmingham girl married to a Jamaican, with six children. 
Mrs. T.a Greek Cypriot who had lived in Britain for fifteen years. 

A couple from Glasgow with five children aged from three to twelve years. 
Mrs. Q. from Glasg o was a graduate of Birming- 


ow, married to a Pakistani whi 
ham University and owned a restaurant. There were six children aged three 
to eleven years. 


Mrs. S» who came 
unlike most Kenyan d 
initially non-English speaking. l 

Mrs. S. È young Irish woman with four children whose husband was a lorry 


driver. 


Mrs. S. young d 


here from Kenya eight years ago and whose husband, 
Asians spoke little English, so that the five children were 


with five children. 


d Birmingham girl 
a Biafran couple, a stable family with four children. 


local man for eight years, with three 


children. 
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Children from families like these are represented in the speech 
samples, with the obvious exception of those who were, at the time, 
completely non-English speaking. 


| THE CHILDREN’S LANGUAGE 
4 


One has but little confidence in those who seek to explain the 
intricacies of human speech and thought processes by reference to the 
behaviour of lower primates, However, Washoe, a chimpanzce reared 
by Dr. J. R. Gardner and his wife, has been given the Opportunity to 
learn a sign language as used by deaf and dumb human beings, and 
her experience seems more relevant than that recounted in most of 
these experiments. Washoe, it was observed, acquired a considerable 


repertoire of signs but not the capability of assembling these signs 
into sentences. She had à vocabulary but no syntax. 


hoary old myth that 
undoubted learning 


(i) Syntactical Structures 
Paula Menyuk, i 


children had additional 
large, illprovided families, V me conditin arent absent; 
fore, a source of some Surpri 


^H 
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situation was such as to render the use of a passive almost impossible. 


Analysis by social class of nursery children’s speech: according to a grammatical 
scheme of Paula Menyuk (phrase structure and morphology levels) (S.E.S. is 


Bonn 


. Causal— Playing with the soil, and the Dadd 


. Pronouns in conjunction—Boy's playing w 


. Complement— 


given as a Roman Numeral in brackets) 


Transformations 
Simple Transformations 


. Passive 


Negation— They're not allowed fireworks (V) 
Question— When my Mom comes, shall I go? (V) 
Contraction— There's some there (V) 

That’s a real pencil (V) 

I can’t stand this one up. (V) 

He's digging—he's carrying... my Daddy's... 

She's got . . . I’ll put this away. (V) 
Inversion—Look at that baby, it's sitting on there (V) 

'That picture they dig (V) 

Relative question—What's this? (V) 
Imperative—Look, at that! (V) 
Pronominalisation— There ain't no dinner on there, look. (V) 
Separation—Shall I git it out (V) 


. Got—T've got this cardigan (V) 


Auxilliary verb— 
(a) to be 


this is black . . . that's our pussy cat, playing (V) 
(b) have 


we've got a lot of boats in our den, upstairs (V) 


. Do—Don't know. (V) 


. Possessive— That is Daddy's shed and that's his door (V) 
. Reflexive—dress yourself (III) 


Generalised Transformations 


. Conjunction— There's a little duck and there's a big one (V) 


Conjunction deletion—I hittin 'em and grab holt of 'em and lock 'em 
up and put the bolt on and a piece of wool round (V) 
Conditional—We've got some grass at our house. Not so much grass 


though. We've got lots really but there's stingers in it i i 
dee c) g it if you lie 


. So— Throw some paper out of the window so I can go to school 


Run I do. I can win my Dad and my Mummy (IIT) 


y's playing with the digger, 
e grass (V) 

ith darts—oh , " 
his dinner (V) oh no, he's eating 


'cos they're pulling the bricks out of th 


. Adjective—We've got a Ford car—it's black (V) 
. Relative clause—I bet that can go in water, can't it. (IV) 


Do you know what Robert threw at us (IIT) 


(a) Infinitival —We've been in a boat to see fish i 
(b) Participal—Look at that baby, it's sitting Ct a — en m 
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24. Iteration—I don't like apples and I don't like ‘nanas (V) 
25. Nominalization—He’s bringing the washing in the basket. 
She’s doing the shopping. 
Oh, my painting’s up there. (V) 
26. Nominal compound—bonfire party (V) 


There are examples of a very large number of other structures. 

Blue and a bit of grey it got 

A bit of blue and a bit of grey (III) 

What, is Caroline going to play with your toys? 

When I’m six I can’t play with your toys. 

When I’m eight you can teach me. 

When I'm in very top class you can't teach’. . . 

Pretend I get upstairs and you don't wake up (III) 

I can see a big lorry just going past (IIT) 
It ought not to be su 
Bsyntactical structures disp 
children, one is arguing 
produce such structures. 
normal range of ability co 
scores on the Reynell ‘St 
for inhibitions towards v. 
in the child as a result o 
children have learned t 
presence of ‘authority’ 


Pposed that in noting the competence in 
layed by individual members of a group of 
that all children at any one time would 
It is argued that most of those within the 
uld produce most of the structures (and their 
ructure' sub-test confirms this)—were it not. 
erbal expression which have been implanted 
f his deprived linguistic environment, These 
hat it pays to keep quiet, especially in the 
figures; they lack the assurance 


, but particularl those he 
the heuristic and the r E Miss 


Deprived children tax very readily, then, but their 


uired distrust of verba] expression. 
ollow from this, 


"UR a 
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competence, the correct procedure will generally be to encourage 
speech through more one-to-one child-adult contact and through a 
stimulating and encouraging linguistic environment—not through a 
series of drills on sentence patterns. The language intervention 
"programme used in the present E.P.A. research was the Peabody 
Language Development Kit (P.L.D.K.) and it was notably successful 
with some groups; but it is reasonable to conclude, in the light of the 
above discussion, that the authors were in error in placing so much 
emphasis upon language ‘drills’. What seemed far more important 
was the emphasis on well-organised oral work, conducted every day 
in small groups, which allowed the adult to encourage and draw-out 
- the language imprisoned there (almost like Moses striking the rock!). 
(ii) V. ocabulary 

This ready acquisition of syntax is in contrast to the evidence of the 
scores on the E.P.V.T. It was possible to test 280 children (the 208 
Reynell tested children, plus 72 E.P.V.T. only), in thirteen pre- 
school units one of which was a ‘middle-class’ playgroup (Unit 13) 


for purposes of comparison. 
, TABLE I 
s.p.V.T. SCORES OF ALL SUBJECTS PRE-TESTED IN THE 
IRMINGHAM E.P.A. PRE-SCHOQL EXPERIMENT 


z 
E.P.V.T. Standard Score 


E.P.V.T. Raw Score 


Pre-school unit adl A AME E e MEET 
Cade No. Mean s.d. N Mean. s.d. N 
LLL E ARES p 
I 129 oğ 43 | 395 1956 43 
2 137 8-0 20 932 9'5 20 
3 14:8 8:0 19 98:2 107 19 
4 1374 68 25 | 948 74 25 
bas 5 174 100 25 IOI‘! 12:6 25 
6 12:3 9'8 17 886 155 17 
7 x12 8:5 18 $875 15:2 18 
8 o9. Fa ae 864 135 14 
9 140 10:3 17 872 i7 o 17 
10 12:0 6:5 24 92:9 8:8 24 
II 11:3 78 25 88-2 19'9 25 
12 11:2 49 12 94°9 8-2 12 
13 26:2 6:0 21 108-0 72 21 
(control) 
oe LÀ 
s ma g8 349 | 942 1an 148 
d bs 13:6 84 132 | -918 168 132 
92 280 | 931 153 280 


Total 


66 


The contrast between th, 
immediately apparent. The 
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pared with 7%-42% in the E.P.A. Units. Moreo 


Unit (5) with a subs 


TABLE 2 


E.P.V.T. SCORES OF SUBJECTS ALSO 
TESTED ON R.D.L.s, 


pre-school 
unit 


aa 


Meow 
Nm Oo 


13 


Total boys 
Total girls 


All pre-school 
exp. children. 


gham c 
years 3 months was 92:92 (s.d, 


17.68). 


€ E.P.A. and the middle-class units is 
ere 86% high scorers in U.13 com- 


the E.P.V.T. Higher ~<b 
gap was not bridged 


peer | pe ee 
raw score standard score 
[Mos ee 
mean s.d. mean s.d. N 
DS a 
16:5 Io'o 930. 21:0 25 
1471 8-0 93:8 94 19 
14:8 8:0 98-2 1077 19 
I3 72 942 74 21 
19:7 9:2 104-7 II:2 15 
12:3 9:8 88-6 15:6 17 
II: 8:9 87:3 16:2 16 
9'9 75 858 13-9 13 
I4'0 103 87:2 17:0 17 
Thr 61 | 944 84 18 
12:2 8:2 92:8 8:9 20 
130 48 98:5 T3 8 
— = — o 
cce icr LL jJ E 
T4'0 94. 94-0 13:0 108 
133 8o 92:2 15:3 100 
possmo c eee il os a 
13:6 8-8 93°1 142 208 
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The over-all mean standard score of 93:1 (Table 2), attained by the 
E.P.A. pre-schools (range 85:8 to 10477), WaS higher than the mean of 
these fourth year juniors, said to be a representative sample of 
Birmingham children of that age-group. 

It seems unlikely that the comparison between these figures can 
be taken at face value. All the E.P.V.T.’s are derived from the con- 
struct ‘listening vocabulary, but the norms for the younger age 
groups have only recently been standardised and may have to be 
reconsidered. 

Nevertheless, the results are as reported and seem to bear out the 
existence of the phenomena labelled in the U.S.A. ‘cumulative 
deficit’ the children’s language performance becomes worse as they 
proceed through the schools. 

One would not at present wish to make too much of this statement, 
since the focus must remain on the pre-school child. The pre-school 
E.P.V.T. scores are low and according to one study they become 
worse. This aspect of language (the paradigmatic?) is badly affected 
by social deprivation, when contrasted with the performance of 
middle-class children—much more than the syntagmatic aspect, by 


the same criterion. — 
5. DISCUSSION 


There is a major controversy among those versed in linguistics 
(the outsider hesitates to intervene but, as so often in education, has 
ide as best he can while the debate continues and new evidence 


to deci 
is unearthed): this controversy i$ concerned with the influence of 


social experience on the acquisition of language. On the one hand 
are those who, like Lenneberg (1968) assert that ‘the most important 
differences between the pre-language and the post-language phases of 
development originate within the growing individual and not in the 
external world or in the changes in the available stimuli.’ This, 
however, is not the view of Glyn Lewis (1969) who rejects the theory 
of the innateness and uniqueness of linguistic structures as counter 
to the experience of a large body of informed opinion— teachers and 
those who have studied the effects of sensory and cultural deprivation 
istic development’. "The development of language 
the spontaneous emergency of an inborn set of 
, but to the impact of social factors and to the 
jals on which our neurological processes 


are able to work. 
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The present findings would certainly seem to support Lenneberg’s 
(1966) statement that ‘children suffering from severe parental neglect, 
whose mothers may be frank psychopaths, or whose parents are deaf- 
mutes and whose main contact with normal speech comes through 
television or indeed, who are raised in orphanages and are not ex- 
posed to much talk, still develop language in all of its infinite abstract 
characteristics (such as is comprised by syntax or the very act of 
naming objects and relations) within the first five years of life. . . . 
Unless a child is literally raised in a closet he will make use of the 
language stimuli surrounding him, however impoverished these might 
be in comparison with the so-called normal ambient.’ 

Halliday's explication adequately expresses the complexity of the 
network of interactions between a child's language and his personal- 
ity. The dimensions of language difficulties thus exposed may be 
somewhat different from those raised in Glyn Lewis's paper; they 
fall under the headings suggested by M. M. Lewis (1968), of orectic 
development (‘the emergence of the child's personality, the growth 
of his social life, the differentiation of his aesthetic attitudes and his 
ethical development"). It seems that the deprived child is likely to be 
inhibited from making use of his undoubted competence in the 
syntagmatic aspect of language because of retardation in his orectic 
development and that the aspects of language in which difficulty will 
be most clearly manifested will be those designated by Halliday as the 
interactional, the personal and the heuristic. 
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affect their paradigmatic development so much more than their 
syntagmatic. "The deprived child's verbal weakness is so overwhelm- 
ing that it blinds one to his more subtle but basic deficiency. This 
deficiency is the lack of a symbolic system of thinking.’ (Blank and 


Solomon 1969). 

The aspects of a language development programme most likely to 
influence the children’s behaviour will certainly not be those which 
emphasise syntactical structures. We should look for an explanation 
of any successes to those aspects of the intervention programme which 
emphasise the universal implicit in the percept; and in learning 
situations which permit teacher-child interactions with the subse- 
quent release of orectic inhibitions and the opportunity for the adult’s 
speech models to be absorbed and internalised by the child. 
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R. F. Price, Education in Communist China (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
World Education Series, 1970, pp. 308, £3) 


THROUGHOUT the ages the returned traveller from China has had a tale to 
tell and this compendium on very recent trends in education there is no 
exception. The author, who taught at the Second Language Institute in 
Peking from 1965 to 1967, has made excellent use of his opportunities in 
China and has drawn a well-documented picture of educational develop- 
ments right up to the Cultural Revolution. He is aware of the close 
connexion between education and political thinking and the importance of 
China's most recent history, and indeed, the personality of the Chairman 
in everyday life in that country. (The Chairman's name reads Mao Ze- 
Dong in the transcription introduced in China and used by the author; this 
becomes perhaps a little incongruous when employed on established 
usage and when we read of the Zhou, Song and Qing dynasties and places 
like Guangdong, Gansu and Guizhou, although the author does supply a 
glossary.) The book accordingly first goes into the history and philosophy 
of Chinese Communism and its European antecedents and then outlines 
the influence of this thinking on the Chinese revolution and its leaders. 
The author next turns to traditional Chinese thinking and quite properly 
discerns a strong parallel between the popular standing of Confucius and 
Mao. Indeed, the writer of this notice saw on the wall of a country primary 
school in southern china a painting of the open book of Confucius where 
the centre pages had been painted over not too long ago and now contained 
some thoughts of Mao. 

The appropriate background is not confined to thought alone, it also 
includes a discussion of features of China's geography and demography, 
and describes briefly the country's economic and social life, and some of 
the customs, such as the various loyalties to which a good Chinese is 
subject, which have always filled the Western observer with awe and 
wonder. Only when the stage is set does Mr Price enter on the discussion 


of the educational system proper which he does with skill and thoroughness, 
even to the inclusion of pages from actual text- 


; books and with as much 
evidence as seems accessible to-day from sources both within and without 


the country. The book concludes with an assessment of the Cultural 
Revolution as witnessed by M 


of education in China. 
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series on comparative education suggest that the author's brief was to 
write a text-book, and in this the author has succeeded admirably, for in 
addition to relevant background and thorough treatment of his subject he 
has supplied precise references, Statistics, charts, suggestions for wide 
further reading and even a glossary of modern curre 
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farm work, using rainy days and slack seasons for class work with the aim 
of turning out at best managers and specialists on farms and communes, or 
at least literate and competent farmers with a corresponding improvement 
in conditions and production. There can be at present little evidence 
regarding the ultimate success of these schools, but they do appear to form 
at least one acceptable solution to the problem of the workless school 
leaver. Indeed, there are similar experiments going on in other developing 
countries, but as we have said the fascination of China lies in its indepen- 
dent thinking, or at least the adaptation of foreign influences to its own 
genius, be it the ethereal Buddhist pantheon or the more mundane problem 
of educating its young generation to deal with the country's immediate 
needs. One can only hope that the criteria employed in deciding what shall 
be taught and who shall teach it, will be those which will prove to be to the 
ultimate benefit of China. 


R. H. F. DALTON 


M. Barrar (ed.), New Movements in the Study and Teaching of History 
(Temple Smith, 1970, £1-90) 


IN going through this work one may be tempted to conclude that one is 
witnessing the agonized death throes of history as an identifiable subject, 
for this collection of essays manifests a welter of views on the nature and 
uses of history which should challenge, and may also disturb, the history 
teacher. 

It is all too easy to point out that the title is a misnomer, since many of 
the topics dealt with—economic history (even as interpreted by Professor 
Mathias), local history, the use of original sources—can hardly be con- 
sidered any longer as new movements. More damaging is the comment that 
some of the contributors, attempting to combine an outline of recent 
developments in academic study with a consideration of the implications 
for the practising teacher, are unable to deal with both effectively. Pro- 
fessor McNeill, for example, provides an interesting study of the move- 
ment towards a global viewpoint in historical study, but neither develops 
the case for the teaching of world history, nor analyses fully how it might 
be, or is being treated in schools. 

Some of the essayists advance contentious ideas. C. L. Hannam sug- 
gests that race prejudice 'is of relatively recent origin’, and supports this 
with some odd evidence, including the fact that Alexander the Great 
married two Persian princesses (p. 27). He, too, has insufficient space to 
develop usefully the consequences of his argument for the teacher, and 
many will find his conclusion that ‘we must try to learn how we can teach 
objectivity in schools’ rather unhelpful. Professor Hoover’s view, that 
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black history can be a valuable field of independent enquiry, which may 
have useful applications in school, savours rather of forcing the past to fit 
the present. Perhaps most startling are some of the ramifications of 
Professor Darlington's plea for a closer linking of history and biology. 
Can we really believe that 'the great persons and great events of history 
are connected with the transitions from . . . inbreeding to outbreeding' 
(alas! he offers no examples), or that inequality and injustice are naturally 
generated as a result of outbreeding (p. 152)? 

However, several contributions stand out. Hallam's article offers a clear 
statement of his important research on concept development. C. C. 
Bayne-Jardine gives an account of some lively approaches which are being 
adopted in one secondary school, and Professor Elton's challenging essay 
(although I do not agree with all he says) will force the history teacher to 
think very carefully about his aims and syllabus content. 

This collection is intended for researchers and school teachers, who 
will welcome the variety of ideas put forward. In my opinion, however, 
it falls halfway between being an effective practical handbook, and a 
rigorous study of the problems which beset history today. 


R. A. Lowe 


Ronatp GuLLIFORD, Special Educational Needs (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, £2) 


Discussing emotional difficulties, Mr. Gulliford states that ‘what is needed 
is empathy not sympathy—empathy is the perception or understanding of 
what it is like to be in someone else’s situation rather than a gush of 
sympathy.’ This is wise advice to all teachers of handicapped and deprived 
children, and, although it is only put into words in Chapter 3; 
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"The following summary cannot do justice to his account; his full dis- 
cussion of each tactic is well worth reading’ (p. 56). But here, of course, 
lies the justification for this straightforward, succinct approach; Mr. 
Gulliford constantly gives references and suggestions for further reading. 
Moreover, there is an incentive to read when one learns of the finding by 
Miller that severely handicapped children have less serious adjustment 
problems than the slightly handicapped, possibly because of the difficulty 
which parents have in accepting the mild handicap so that too much is 
expected of the child. Equally interesting is Wright’s assertion that depen- 
dence and independence are not opposites, and that in addition to learning 
to be independent, handicapped young people need to learn how to be 
dependent, to be able to rely on others and to ask for and accept help. 
The second kind of advice is about the organisation of special education. 
Included here is an illuminating section on the difference between special, 
remedial and compensatory education and a sensible discussion of the 
' recurring question of whether there should be special schools or special 
classes. The answer, of course, as Mr. Gulliford points out, is both. There 
is also a welcome emphasis on the distinction between the categorisation 
of special needs and the categorisation of children and, allied to this, on 
the recognition that there is a considerable overlap in the characteristics 
and needs of children with different handicaps. 
In the Preface it is stated that the aim of the book ‘is to provide teachers 
... With a foundation of information and ideas about children with special 
educational needs’. The aim has been admirably fulfilled. 


D. G. PRITCHARD 


Epwanps, A. D., The Changing Sixth Form in the Twentieth Century 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 18s. (cloth), 9s. (paper)) 


ALTHOUGH the sixth form has so often been claimed as one of the brighter 
ornaments of our educational system, surprisingly little has been written 
about it. It is pleasant, therefore, to be able to welcome and recommend 
Mr Edwards' competent research and well written essay, the interest 
of which lies not only in its informational content but also in the perspec- 
tive which it brings to current controversies over the future nature and 
content of upper secondary education. 

Some regret may be felt that the author was not allowed a wider com- 
pass in which to develop his themes. Apart from the obligatory genuflec- 
tion in the direction of Thomas Arnold, his story begins with the Bryce 
Report of 1895, by which time many crucial ideological battles had sui 
been won and lost; also some important issues in the present centur ies | 
as the role of Robert Morant in the early development of the (mi da 
School curriculum after the 1902 Act, have had to be passed over. d 
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Nevertheless sufficient historical background is sketched in to give a 
sense of depth to Mr Edwards' commendably dispassionate review of the 
sixth-form situation to-day. Briefly, but succinctly, he puts the question 
of the pool of ability in a properly objective perspective, draws attention to 
the disparity—too often overlooked—between ; the levels of education 
reached by boys and girls, traces the complex influences exerted by the 
universities on the curriculum of the sixth form, studies trends in curricu- 
lum content and looks at recent developments in educational organisation 
such as the appearance of sixth-form and junior colleges. 

There is a short but useful bibliography which includes items published 
up to 1968. An unfortunate omission from this is Dr Wall’s Adolescents in 
School and Society which contains a valuable account of the present state of 
knowledge about the educational and social needs of pupils in the upper 
secondary school. With the arrival of Mr Edward’s volume to complement 


this earlier work, the student of sixth form education now has ready access 
to an excellent introduction to the subject. 


W. A. REID 


D. B. HEATER, (ed.), The Teaching of Politics (Methuen, 1969, 213 pp., 
hardbound £1.90, paperback o:95). 


‘Tuts book is concerned with politics as a school subject—a growing one, 
even if the direction of the growth has not been steady nor its rate spec- 
tacular. Indeed, the publication of the present volume coincided with the 


formation of the Politics Association to promote and watch over the process. 
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Piaget’s and particularly Bruner’s educational psychology to arrive at 
optimistic conclusions regarding the feasibility of teaching politics in 
schools, though ‘a concept of politics is required which locates it within 
the experience of the child’, and goes on to suggest some appropriate lines 
—for research. : 
All in all, here is a useful pioneering volume, and the present reviewer s 
natural inclination is simply to congratulate the Editor and wish him 
success in his efforts. Nonetheless even pioneers, especially of a subject so 
closely associated with history, should show more awareness of their 
antecedents: e.g. of the article by C. R. Cruttwell in History, 1929, or the 
views of the Council for Curriculum Reform in The Content of Education, 
1945; or of the numerous relevant writings by historians from G. M. 
Trevelyan in the 1920's to E. H. Dance in the 1960’s (and a few by econ- 
omists), ignored in Brenda Cohen's contribution on ‘The Problem of 
.. Bias’ which is exclusively philosophical. On the other hand, the hortatory 
tone of much of the volume seems quite excusable, even if the Editor's 
bald insistence that: 'the teaching of Politics at the school level is . . .the 
most difficult, challenging and vital task for the profession to undertake’ 
' may not help his cause. Nevertheless, as the trends to raise school-leaving 
age and to lower the age of enfranchisement combine to bring the two to 
meet, the case for politics as a school subject cannot but gain strength. It is, 
therefore, of importance that the double question of whether it should, 


and how best it can, be taught in secondary education, should receive 
^ adequate attention. 


R. SzRETER 
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tion and the rights of children as people, the author continues with a 
warning that 'It is necessary to distinguish between normative and 
technical educational prescriptions. On the one hand child-centred 
educationists inherit a collection of moral aphorisms about childhood; on 
the other there are propositions about learning and child development 
whose justification depends upon empirical evidence'. It is therefore 
slightly disappointing to find the book restricted to classroom learning and 
yet containing only minor attempts at synthesis with that body of empirical 
psychology. This reluctance to adulterate philosophy produces some 
interesting situations. In the chapter Child-centred Education in Theory 
and Practice we find the admission '—knowledge and skills for survival in 
the industrial slum are unlikely to be those communicated by the school 
but, rather, those picked up from life itself.’ And in a surprisingly dogmatic 
chapter on teacher training we are assured that to teach children-not-sub- 
jects effectively, teachers need to be more highly subject qualified; yet in 
the same chapter we are advised that academic psychologists are unsuited 
by training or inclination to offer to student teachers what is better supplied 
by 'subject lecturers prepared to acquire the necessary psychological 
training.’ This attitude is reflected throughout the rest of the book in 
which the favoured education is described in terms of R. S. Peter's 
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and readers are shepherded back to the security of sensible prescriptions 
for teachers of arithmetic as a social skill. A digression on Number Read- 
iness is followed by a neat assembly of play activities developed from 
Piagetian theory. Modified versions of these are collected in an appendix 
as a test of readiness for formal number instruction. Later stages of 
arithmetic are less precisely delineated and teachers are encouraged to 
adapt to individual ique mes 

We may assume the book to be intended for newly qualified teachers 
and be grateful that so practical a manual has been made available; but 
we may also deplore a state of teacher training which makes it necessary 
and regret that Mr. Williams has found it expedient to cajole where he 
might have challenged a more confident readership. 


R. R. WHITE 


“Jonn BLACKIE, Inspecting and the Inspectorate (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 
1970 £1725) 


INTENDED for students and young teachers, this book will give them a clear 
idea of the past and present function of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, with a 
glance towards their future. 
John Blackie, who retired in 1966 as Senior Chief Inspector after thirty- 
three years’ service, comes to the crux in his Preface: ‘It is sometimes 
asked whether the very existence of a school inspectorate, quite apart from 
its function, is not an affront to the teaching profession'. In this book, he 
charts the delicate relations between inspectors and teachers, from the 
establishment of the Inspectorate in 1839, through the blighted years of 
Payment by Results to the abandoning of General Inspections, the com- 
radeship of the Schools Council and the inquisition into the Inspectorate 
by the Select Committee (1968). 
The book is charged with a sense of dedication. Contemporary members 
are described as “The nicest body of people in the world, distinguished by 
integrity, manners, judgement and humility’ and Lowe is credited with 
diabolical ingenuity in curbing their forebears’ influence and independence 
| by making them responsible for linking teachers’ pay to their effectiveness 
in teaching easily examinable skills. It has taken too long for the In- 
spectorate to return, in the eyes of teachers, to the ideals set for it by Dr. 
Kay (later, Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth) in 1840: “it is of the ODE 
consequence that you should bear in mind that this inspection is not 
intended as a means of exercising control, but of affording assistance: that 
it is not to be regarded as operating for the restraint of local efforts but for 
their encouragement; and that its chief objects will not be attained without 
the co-operation of the school committees.’ The ritual of t 
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Schools, restored the fear and awe of Inspectors felt by teachers during the 
thirty-six years of Payment by Results; not until they assumed the 
modern relationship, more supportive than inquisitorial, could the In- 
spectors return to Kay's model. . 

Yet there is a wistful nostalgia evident in Mr. Blackie's looking back. 
Until 1926, Her Majesty's Inspectors were the last survivors of those ^ 
Senior Civil Servants who were nominated by Sponsors and there is a kind 
of regret in his turning to the evolution of the modern Inspectorate, 
subject to a rigorous procedure of selection and probation. 
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THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
IN RELATION TO TEACHER TRAINING* 


by J. W. TIBBLE 
Emeritus Professor, University of Leicester 


I. INTRODUCTION 


cation: that it has two main purposes today and that they are 
equally legitimate. One purpose is to provide for its students a 
. good general education at the higher level, a purpose it shares with all 
the other institutions providing higher education today, universities, 
polytechnics and technical colleges. Some of these institutions, e.g. 
the older universities, have had this function for many centuries; 
others including the colleges of education have gradually evolved to 
this stage from institutions providing specific vocational training at 
e a lower level. What the teacher training colleges of the nineteenth 
century provided was in effect general secondary education with very 
specific training in class management and lesson presentation. It was 
the implementation of the 1902 Education Act which set them free 
to develop higher forms of academic work and gradually to build in 
a "study' ingredient to the professional training. Unfortunately this 
historic development created something of a dichotomy in the college 
curriculum, embodied in the terms Main or Special subjects on the 
one hand and Professional courses, including Education and Curri- 
culum courses, on the other; the former being studied for the students? 
personal and cultural benefit, the latter for their equipment as 
teachers. This was the official doctrine in the period following the 
second world war but as you are well aware, its validity is now being 
questioned and from both sides of the fence, so to speak. The main 
reasons for the questioning are that it does assume a fence, a too 
rigorous division in the work of the college between the purpose I 
have referred to, of providing a form of higher education, and the 
second purpose of preparing students for a specific profession. As T 
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have said both these purposes are legitimate. What I am questioning; 
is the particular form of curricular organization which evolved - 
implement them. This tends to divide the work of the colleges toai 
sharply into different compartments, one concerned mainly with the 
one objective, the general higher education and the other with the; 
professional preparation. I accept the need for’some differentiatio | 
but I am assuming that the more closely the two purposes can be i 
related in all aspects of the college's work, the more effective the! 
learning will be. | 
The point I am leading up to is that the study of education should | 
be as much a contribution to the general higher education of the/ 
student, to his development as a human being as it is to his profes-| 
sional competence. Surely teaching is an occupation in which a close . 
relationship between these two is most desirable. We want, all would! 
agree, not just teachers who can manage groups of children and induce - 
them to learn this and that; we want teachers who are themselves 
good advertisements for education, who go on learning themselves 
at the highest level of which they are capable. So I want first to. 
consider the study of education as a contribution to higher education. 


2. ‘EDUCATION’ AS HIGHER EDUCATION 


nt disciples.) A century later 
1914) commenting on the emphasis on practical : 
h training colleges and the relative neglect of 
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on in 1884 commenting, "There is, in the three kingdoms, no one 
an who gives the whole of his time to observing and to thinking 
bout the educational processes which are going on in schools every 
lay.’ Medicine had its hundreds of professors who not only furthered 
nedical research but taught and trained practitioners of medicine. 
Jy contrast, "There is, in no University in England, a single person 
vhose duty is to guide a teacher in his daily practice. So far as the 
English Universities are concerned, education is still in its amateur 
friction, great waste of mental power, 


great waste of time, and disappointing results. As he saw it the three 
;ngredients of the needed study were the history of education includ- 
ing comparative education, examination of the growth and develop- 
ment of different kinds of young minds, and the study of method 
which, he thought, should be heuristic 1n all subjects, not just in 


science. Under this last heading he referred to the deadly dominance 


of routine in classrooms which ‘gives rise to mental diseases, which 
infect to a greater 0 


r smaller extent almost every classroom in the 

country.’ . 
> Thus Meiklejohn gives us three of the ingredients for a possible 
| study of education: educational psycholo , history of education, and 
method by which he clearly meant i f the trade’ but what 
we should call today curriculum 
figure in some form or other in the Education course 
in the colleges in the period between the two wars when Masters of 
Method gave way to Lecturers in Education. L. G. E. Jones writing 


“in 1924 noted the development of a more scientific type of training 
' based on the study of psychology but he did add that few colleges 
| had the conditions essential for success. "The work demands lecturers 
of high qualifications and long and varied experience, as well as 
students with mature and trained minds and leisure for sustained 
thought. It was not until the next phase, following World War 2 
that advance i degree courses in Education began 

| to make a Si the problem of adequately 
il the 1960s that the institution of the 3 year 

course relaxed somewhat the intense pressures on students. But by 
this time two other ingredients of the study of education had appeared 
on the scene an s of establishing themselves. One of 
a by-product of the rapid 


these was the Sociology of Education, ) toft e 
expansion of Sociology in the Universities during this period. This 


77? linked up with an increasing emphasis 


on the social aspects of 


pue 
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Education in the College courses over the same period. The other 
newcomer, philosophy of education (i.e. modern analytic philosophy, 
not the older 'great educators' approach) made a double contribution 
in the 1960s. It not only provided yet another branch of study, it also 
instigated, for the first time, thought about the nature and structure 
of Education as a subject of study. 


3. THE NATURE OF THE SUBJECT 


I have to say at this point that another of my assumptions is that 
the analysis of Professors Peters and Hirst of the nature of the subject 
is valid. I accept that it is a field of study, not a basic discipline and 
therefore, like Geography, makes use of a variety of disciplines to 
explore educational topics. The ‘4 disciplines’ approach is now widely 
accepted though not welcomed by all. There is not yet an adequate 
supply of qualified staff in all the disciplines, particularly the newest; 
but most colleges do what they can to give students some grounding 
in the contributory disciplines, in some cases offering psychology and 
sociology (as well as history) as Main Course subjects. I am sure — 
myself that this development was necessary for the acceptance (as 
has happened) of Education as a proper university study at all levels 
from undergraduate to higher degree. But it does face us with another 
problem and this, I suggest, is what has to be tackled in the next 
phase of our development. There is a danger that the various discip- 
lines, once established, will succumb to the tendencies to compart- 
mentalize or departmentalize the curriculum which are so obvious 
elsewhere in the system—i.e. in the secondary and higher stages of it. 
Can we find ways of relating more closely the basic disciplines in the 
field of Education without losing the benefits of more specialized 
study? If we can, we should; because the aim of these Education 
Courses at the level we are considering is certainly not to produce 
eee in educational psychology or sociology or history or ^i 
[mri a That may well be a legitimate aim of courses ata higher — 
at ee diploma and higher degree courses. But at the 4 

would think also the BEd level, the aim of studying 
plines is for the light they throw on a range of 
s and problems which are relevant to the students 
own experience and needs. 


think, an insoluble problem but it may well be a 


the various disci 
educational topic: 
in terms of their 

This is not, I 


i 
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difficult one because it is new and the techniques for doing it are not 
yet worked out and validated. It may also be difficult because it does 
involve a team teaching approach by members of staff who are 
specialists in different fields of study, skilled in pursuing their own 
specialisms and indeed encouraged to do this rather than to relate 


. what they are doing to the work of specialists in other fields. What 


is needed here is that the Education staff as a team should not only 


. cooperate in selecting a range of relevant topics on which each of the 


disciplines can throw some light. It is essential, in my view, that the 
cooperation should extend to the treatment of the topics so that the 
students experience the relating process in the learning situation. 
They cannot be left to do this for themselves in the first place though 
eventually, we should hope, they will become capable of doing this: 
but only if their teachers show themselves capable of doing it. In 
this as in other matters we should try to practise what we are 
preaching. 

I do not propose to give examples of the topics which might be 
chosen to make up the syllabus in Education because as I have said 
the choice should be worked out by a team of staff representing the 
different disciplines and aspects, preferably those who are going to 


-administer and teach as well as plan the course. There is, I suggest, 


no general ideal selection of topics; there is a best one for this 
particular group of staff in this college. I would also be in favour of 
involving students in the selection too as soon as they have had 
enough experience of the course to appreciate the aims. But in any 
case it is vitally important (more on this later) to go to some pains to 
explain to. students what is involved and what is the purpose of the 
study. We do not do enough of this, in my view. 

. As to the implications for the methods to be used in organising and 
presenting the course, team teaching is a ‘must’ either through several 


members of staff preparing the materials to be made available for a 
given topic or through a seminar or panel presentation with several 


members of staff operating together—the group of students in the 


. audience can be quite large provided there is also a follow up in small 
discussion groups. Or of course both these methods can be used in 


conjunction. These techniques assume a high degree of flexibility in 
the staff taking part and probably some modification o 
attitudes. While making their contribution as experts in a g 
they must be prepared to function in areas outside their ex 
group leaders or merely as participants, 


f existing 
iven field, 
pertise, as 
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4. ‘EDUCATION’ AND PRACTICE 


I turn now to the second main purpose of our work and consider 
the study of education in relation to professional work and the prac- 
tice of teaching. One of the commonest grounds of the criticism 
teacher education tends to be bombarded with is the alleged lack of 
relevance between theory and practice: especially by students but 
also by practising teachers. ‘Forget all that cloudy theory; now you 
are at the coal face and it won’t help you.’ Something like this may 
well be heard by the entrant to the profession from older colleagues. 
As for the student himself, for many, learning what is involved in 
becoming an efficient teacher can be a painful, at times a humiliating, 
business. He naturally feels, when class control is in doubt or when 
children obviously haven’t understood or remembered what he 
taught them yesterday, ‘Why didn’t they help me more, why don’t 
they show me how to do this. Can they in fact do it themselves?’ Now 
we, i.e. the college tutors, are not to blame because we haven’t done 
this, because in fact for many of the tasks and skills in question it 
cannot be done: not in the ‘tell me or show me how’ way the student 
wants it. We know many things can only be learned rather slowly and 
painfully, the hard way, by experience over perhaps a considerable 
period of time, longer than the course and in fact under conditions of 
fuller responsibility than the course can provide. I am often conscious 
as an examiner when agreeing that a student's mark should be say 
B+ or A— for practical teaching, ‘But are we sure, do we know that 
he or she has really been tested in class control? Whereas the poof 
wretch we are giving a D to may have been tested by conditions 
beyond what all but a few students could be expected to cope with at 
their stage of experience. 

i We are not to blame for not giving the solutions to these problems 
in 5 easy lessons. But we are perhaps to blame for not making clear 
to students the different nature of the practical tasks facing them, D 
the different kinds of theory that exist and where one can be relate 
to the other and where not, or not immediately, Maybe we don’t do 
enough of this because we are not clear enough ourselves about it- 
We find it rewarding to study theory anyway. Maybe we can a 
applications which the student cannot because he or she has not 5 
^e experience to see the point. But if we are quite fran 
Yeu pii ee i of loco dy hee 

pplication in the classroom, even for US: 
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application is longer term and indirect, e.g. by the way it changes our 
understanding of the educational process as a whole and our attitudes 
to the job and the kind of people we are. This is in the long run as 
practical an aim as skills in the classroom: and as important. We want 
teachers to think about what they do, question all practices, be con- 
cerned with education in its wider aspects, outside their particular 
age range and subject, be concerned as citizens as well as teachers and 
not say ‘We cannot do anything about that, bad as it is, e.g. formal 
examinations. The parents, employers, universities, LEAs etc. want 
them. We are helpless.’ 

We want this, even more perhaps than that they should be com- 
petent practitioners when they leave the course. But do we do all we 
can to sell this to the students, to educate them re the functions of the 
education course? 

So I think there is no more important task facing us at the moment 
than working out the distinctions between longer and shorter range 
applications of the study of education and making clear how and when 
one may expect to make use of knowledge of a particular topic. 
Usually for any topic like, say, equality of opportunity there are some 
immediate possible applications as well as much longer range ones. 
We should be explicit about this. Too much teaching is shooting 
arrows in the air; they fall to earth we know not where. 

This of course is also another criterion to bear in mind in both the - 
selection and presentation of the topics chosen for study. It is 
obviously wise to preserve a balance between longer and shorter term 
applications and to try to give maximum help to the student with his 
day to day problems while convincing him that all study which does 
not do this is not necessarily useless. We have in fact to think much 
more of teacher education as a lifelong process and take as much 
interest in inservice as in initial education in the colleges. If we could 
plan the study of education over this longer range, it would be 
relevant to decide which topics or aspects should come earlier and 
which be left for more mature study. At present there is a compulsion 
to pack bits of everything into the initial course to make sure they do 
meet it (or maybe to convince our colleagues on Boards of Studies 


that we ourselves do know the field of study). 


5. ‘APPLICATION’ IN PLANNING COURSES 


My first suggestion re the relating of theory and practice is then 
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that we bring a consideration of application as an omni-present 
factor into the planning and conduct of the course. This is, in fact, to 
implement another aspect of our interpretation of the nature of the 
subject as we understand it today. Professor Paul Hirst has described 
educational theory as ‘practical theory’, i.e. theory where the main 
purpose of studying it is to throw light on, validate, bring about 
changes in practice. If we accept this, as I do, we should be concerned 
to apply it, otherwise we are contradicting in our own practice what 
we preach in our theory. Working this out faces all of us with some 
years of work ahead. But it should be exciting. And I note once again 
that it is not a task for people to work out for themselves in isolation. 
It involves groups doing it together: and in this case including people 
who are mainly practitioners as well as teachers with expertise in 
different branches of theory. The gulf, in the profession, between 
theory and practice is one of the things preventing it from being as 
fully a profession as most of us would like. 

To turn to means whereby this relating of theory and practice may 
best be achieved, what I have suggested so far is that in the study 
part of the course application to practice should be always explicit 
(even where it is very long term) in the sense that we make clear what 
the use of the theory is in the particular case. More awareness of this 
would in fact perhaps have saved us from the tyranny of selection 
and testing in the earlier part of this century. 

But I also suggest that we are at present not making enough use 
of one point in the course where relating theory and practice can be 
most fruitful and that is in the supervision of practical work. It is 
here that the student has experience of practice, meets problems, 
needs help. If the study of theory can be of help, immediate or longer 
term, now is a good time to make him aware of it. Unfortunately the 
way we do this supervision, with supervisors dashing round from 
pillar to post—and not necessarily the ones who consider educational 
theory as their concern anyway—makes it very unlikely that the 
opportunity will be seized. 

In my view we should rethink this whole business. The ‘must’ is 
ary am ances he concerned with cain 
group) during block pu eg nies — (individual a 
Em dem practices, As things are this is probably the one 

: € course when they don’t have tutorials because of problems 
of time and place. " 

But if this is a priority, we should find means to implement it. For 
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example, it does not matter in my view whether the tutor, in this 
sense, has seen the lesson which forms the basis of the discussion. It 
is perhaps better if he relies on the student for the version of this 
because what the student is aware of is much more important for this 
purpose than what the supervisor would see by sitting in. After all, 
we are, or should be, experienced in classroom situations and can 
well interpret the student's version. I am not dogmatic about this: it 
is just that if the supervisor is going to find time for tutorials in which 
the specific relating of theory to practice, starting with practice, can 
be done, he or she cannot also spend all that time travelling between 
schools and sitting in classrooms. But, you will say, the student does 
need someone there to give day to day help and support (much more 
in fact than the college tutor’s two visits a week). I agree and the 
person best placed to do that is someone in the school, a teacher 
tutor—someone I agree chosen by the college, understanding what 
the college is trying to do, sympathetic with students, and with the 
college tutors to consult over problems. Not all teachers can or want 
y but I do think we should give them 


to take this extra responsibilit 
it where we can. And so gain the time for the education tutors (and 


maybe others) to make their distinctive contribution in helping to 
relate theory and practice, starting from the practice end. You may 
want to say this is what you do at present. I doubt it. Would you be 
prepared to do a survey which would compare the actual time spent 
talking with the student (which is when the relating can be done) 
with the time spent observing and the time spent in travel? What I 
am proposing then is to make the college tutors’ supervisory role and 
that of selected teachers complementary, not overlapping (and at 


times in conflict). 7 
In conclusion, I am well aware that this revision of methods of 


supervision is no easy task. I accept the existence of all the problems 
and difficulties that are brought forward as objections to any change 
here, But I do say, it is a question of priorities; and if the closer 
relating of theory and practice is a priority, as I believe it now is, we 
shall in fact find ways of solving or diminishing the problems to enable 
us to concentrate on this priority. After all it would not lessen ' 
student’s chances of learning 4 good deal from the experience " 
being in a school and a classroom, as R. H. Quick said, and it pec 
well help to make this learning more effective, at any rate jr 
enlightened with greater chance of the student going on learning 


the rest of his or her career. 
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NOTICEABILITY OF COLOURS 


by LESLIE BRADFORD 
Remedial Teaching Service—Wiltshire CC. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


N recent years a number of Reading Schemes and other Teaching 
IE: have been produced in which considerable use has been made 
of Colour as an integral part of the instructional materials. 

Certain of these schemes are entirely in colour while others use 
colour for emphasis or to direct the pupil’s attention to particular 
items. 

This investigation was carried out in order to attempt a quantifica- 
tion of the relationship between specific hues (colours) and their 
noticeability, Noticeability, in this context, is the extent to which a 
particular coloured item is noticed and recalled, when it is exposed, 
together with other items differently coloured. 

A preliminary enquiry, using a standardised Reading Test was 
carried out. In this, a small sample of Primary and of Secondary 
school pupils were given copies of the Holborn Reading Test to read 
through. The Test was reproduced on 6 identical cards each printed 
in a different colour. The colours were arbitrarily chosen, 


quantify these results. 'They did Suggest that a more serious investi- 
gation into colour noticeability might prove interesting. 


2. HYPOTHESIS 


That when a series of stimulus cards, each presenting randomly 
Selected upper case letters randomly distributed on successive cards 
but with each of nine colours always represented on each card and 
these colours randomly positioned and distributed: there will be no 
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significant differences in the frequencies with which items of particu- 
lar colours are recalled. 


3. APPARATUS 


A 3 sided ‘box’ was constructed, having walls 2 feet square. The 
inside of the ‘box’ was painted matt black. In the back wall of the 
box was a shutter, opened manually and closed by a spring and weight 
mechanism. The shutter was so timed that it closed 1 second after 
opening. 

The aperture, situated centrally in the back wall of the box 
allowed exposure of stimulus cards for the relevant time-span. The 
aperture measured 6" by s", 

Cards cut from artist's cold-pressed matt white card had a finely 
drawn matrix on them. 'This allowed 30 possible positions for the 
stimulus items. 


30 such cards were prepared. 5 of them had letters in black ink. 
5 had all items but one in black, the final item coloured. 20 cards had 
all items in colour. Each item differently coloured. 

The all-black-letter cards were used to determine optimum time 
exposure, 

Cards with one coloured item were used to test odd-man-out effect. 


The 20 cards with all items coloured were used in the main 
experiment. 


4. SELECTION OF COLOURS 


The main spectral colours, red, orange, yellow, green, blue and 
violet were used. To these were added black, brown and neutral 
(grey). 


Consistency of colour was obtained by using printer’s inks from a 
single source. 


In the first instance a hue was chosen from a colour card repre- 
senting the middle order as near as possible of each of the 6 spectral 
colours. Reference was made to the Angstrom Unit value of each 


hue and a shade representative of its middle order was chosen. 
Red 


6500 units 
Orange 6050 
Yellow 5740 
Green 5200 
Blue 4800 
Violet 4300 


Brown, black and grey were arbitrarily chosen by the investigator. 
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Each of the spectral colours was presented to a panel of 5 judges. 
Each colour was presented in 5 variations of tint and shade clustered 
around the middle order. Judges were asked to select from each 
colour cluster that which in their opinions represented the ideal 
‘redness’, ‘blueness’ and etc. 

The following hues denoted by the appropriate Ostwald coding 
were used in the investigation. 


Red ... -. Ostwald red 7/8 
Orange -— » Orange s/o 
Yellow "- » yellow 1/o 
Green wes EN green 21/22 
Blue ... bios 3$ blue 13/14 
Violet sss » purple ro 


5. EXPOSURE TIME 


To establish an optimum exposure of each card a pilot study was 
carried out in schools other than those earmarked for the main 
enquiry. 

The all-black-letter cards were exposed to randomly selected 
groups of children, ro at each age-group 7-12. The mean of items 
recalled at age-group and for each exposure time from 3 seconds to 
4 second gave a one-second exposure as being the most satisfactory. 
At this exposure time the mean number of items recalled was 2.4. 


One 8-year-old girl was able to recall all 9 items on the stimulus 


cards at one second exposure. This suggested eidetic imagery in her 


case. No other child was able to do this. 


6. CONSTRUCTION OF CARDS 


As has been said each card had a finely drawn matrix on it. It was 
decided that a minimum of g items on each card would be sufficient 
to preclude pre-selection of items. 

For the 20 all-colour cards firstly the positions of items on each 
card were randomly selected (any 9 from 30). Then a random 
selection of letters (any 9 from 26) was made for each card and one 
of the nine colours randomly allocated to each letter, All nine colours 
appeared on each card. 


The letters were produced by stencil. All letters 


were upper case 
Sans-serif letters. 
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7- DESIGN OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The subjects of the investigation were drawn from the ap eee 
of 2 secondary and 2 primary schools. The schools were chosen a 
random from a list of such schools with more than roo pupils on 
roll. 

The schools finally chosen were paired for rural/urban location. 
The subjects were chosen at random from class registers. . 

It had been intended originally to carry out the investigation over 
the age range 5 to 16. In the event, however, it was found that a 
great many children in the lower age-brackets were not able to name 
letters ‘at sight’. This was also true of some Secondary pupils. : 

It was decided, finally, to investigate the age-range 7—16. Screening 
was carried out for ability to name letters ‘at sight’, and for colour- 
blindness (Ishihara Test). 

Children rejected by the Screening were replaced by random 
selection. 

On letter naming 23 Primary and 14 Secondary pupils were 
rejected. Three children were rejected on the Ishihara Test. No 
attempt was made to control factors of ‘Intelligence’ or of Socio- 


economic grouping. The only physical factor controlled was that of 
color-blindness. 


The following variables were subject to control: 
Exposure time 


Distance from aperture 
Light quality 

Field of view 
Consistency of Colour 


Size of exposed items (all letters were 3” high) 


8. TESTING PROCEDURE 
The box was set u 
light conditions. Each child was te: 


— — 
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Each subject was told 'I shall show you some cards, which will 
appear in the window you have just seen open. Each card will have 
letters on it. You will be able to see the card for a very short time. 
When the shutter has dropped I want you to name any letters you 
remember having seen. There is no right or wrong. What you 
remember may not be the same as any other person. I would like to 
know what you remember.’ 


Each subject’s responses for each card were recorded. Relevant 
colours were subsequently noted. 


The following information was noted: 
Letters recalled in the order named 
Position on card of first two responses 
Direction of eye-movement from rst response to 2nd. 
Adjacency or otherwise of 2nd response to rst. 


Since there was no way of determining which of the responses 
named was, in fact, the first to be noticed; both 1st and 2nd items 
were included in the final count. 


9. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The limited nature of this investigation does not allow wide infer- 
ences to be made. Nevertheless, of the 7200 responses recorded from 
180 children approximately 38% were in the orange—red sector of 
the spectrum. The remaining responses were evenly spread over the 


` remaining hues. Only violet came close to the red sector. 


Tt would seem, from this enquiry, 
stimuli which are pigmented in the or 
to have a high noticeability factor. Thi 
Remedial Teaching where it is often 
drawn to a particular item in a cluster. 


that there is a tendency for 
ange—red arc of the spectrum 
s may have some relevance in 
necessary to have attention 


Boys and Girls scores were correlated: 3 — 0.95. 
Responses tabulated in rank order 


Red -. 1483 "is 20.6% 
Orange ... 1222... 16.9% 
Violet... 944 — 10.3% 
Blue EE, c ee 9.3% 
Green... 692 ite 9.6% 


Black — .. 64s  .. 8.9% 
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Yellow  ... 606 aes 8.4% 

Brown .. 584... 8.2% 

Neutral ... so;  .. 7226 
7200 100.0% 
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THE CHILD'S UNDERSTANDING OF 
CREATION 


by J. E. Greer 
The New University of Ulster 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HIS article reports an investigation of the way in which some 

| primary and grammar school children in Northern Ireland 

understood the meaning of the Genesis story of creation. Only 

a small number of children attending two schools were involved and 

a more thorough and broadly based study would be required to make 

valid generalisations. Despite these limitations, it is felt that the 

results are of some interest and value to teachers and parents, and also 

to those who are responsible for the construction of agreed syllabuses 
of Religious Education. 


2. METHOD 


e children’s minds and 
faced. Subsequently, a 
arranged in June 1970, 
from 6 to 17 years of 
age, attending a county primary school (P3-7) and a Protestant 
voluntary grammar school (Form 1-Lower 6). Most groups con- 
sisted of 2 boys and 2 girls of approximately the same age and in all 46 
children were involved. In both schools, the children were not chosen 
at random, but were picked by the principal and/or the class teacher. 
No attempt was made to ascertain their intelligence, or to study 
family and church background or to relate their religious beliefs to 
Subjects being studied (in the case of grammar school pupils). The 
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following brief extract from the first chapter of Genesis was played 
on a tape recorder to each group. 2. 

The first chapter of Genesis tells how ‘In the beginning God 
created the heavens and the earth’. On the third day He made plants, 
on the fourth the sun and the moon, on the fifth birds and fish. On 
the sixth day He made animals and He made man, in His own 
image. ‘And God saw everything that He had made, and behold it 
was very good. And there was evening and there was morning, a 
sixth day’. Then God rested on the seventh day from His work. . 

In the subsequent discussion, a number of questions were asked in 
as natural a way as possible. These included the following: 

1. Have you heard this story before? 

2. Do you find the story hard to understand? ! 

3. Do you think God made the world just as it is described in 
Genesis? 

4. Do you think He made the world in six days? 

5. Are there any difficulties raised by this passage? Have you heard 
of another account of how the world was made which differs 
from the story in Genesis? 

6. Another part of Genesis calls the first man and woman Adam 
and Eve. Do you find this difficult to understand? 

7. Do you think Adam and Eve were real people in history, like 
King William or Winston Churchill or St. Patrick? 


Each discussion was recorded and subsequently a Script was 
prepared. 


3. THE MEANING OF CREATION 
Before discussin 
marise the way į 


the doctrine 


( empts to explain all natural phenomena, past 
and present, and questions about when and how the universe began, 


oped and how it now Operates are within his 


» or man of religious faith, is concerned with 
ce. ‘The reli 


: gious affirmation that God 
created the world Is, therefore, fundamentally concerned, to give 4 
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positive answer to the baffling mystery of the meaning of our life 
here and now as finite, transient creatures’ (Gilkey, 1968, p. 179). 
In the words of another scholar, the question of creation ‘is not, 
How did the world begin? or, Who made it? but rather, What does it 
mean to be a creature? or, How does it affect our understanding of 
ourselves and our world to believe that we and it are creations of 
God? (Macquarrie, 1966, p. 195) 

(2) The creation stories in Genesis 1 and 2 are, therefore, not to be 
interpreted as scientific accounts of the origin of the universe, and 
attempts to reconcile details in these chapters with the scientific 
theory of evolution are mistaken and unnecessary. Nor can the story 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden be interpreted as historical. 
‘Most historians are agreed that the first human beings lived at least 
1,000,000 years ago. But they also tell us that human beings first 
used writing only about 5,000 years ago. So it does not seem that the 
writer of Genesis 2 could have known the answers to questions like 
these, e.g. whether men existed before women, or the names of the 
first human beings’. (Hargreaves, 1969, p. 21). 

(3) The religious message of the early chapters of Genesis is con- 
veyed through the use of myths which express a kind of truth which 
cannot be expressed in historical or scientific categories. Tt is difficult 
to define the word ‘myth’ adequately but it may be taken to be a dram- 
atic story about the distant past, making use of evocative images, and 
carrying within itself a profound symbolism (Macquarrie, 1967). 
For twentieth century man to understand the meaning of the 
Genesis myths of creation requires a process of thinking, by which 
their message is interpreted in terms of human existence in the present 
day. By such a process ‘the creation story ... is brought from the 
beginning of time and the land of Eden into the present, as a self- 
understanding by which I grasp the finite, contingent and creaturely 
character of my own existence; the talk of God’s making man is 
understood in terms of the giftlike character of my existence’ (Mac- 
quarrie, 1967, p. 183). 


4. RESULTS 
A. DIFFICULTIES IN UNDERSTANDING GENESIS 


It has been shown by Ronald Goldman (1964) that as children 


Stow up, they pass through 3 recognisable Stages in their thinking 
about religion. 
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1) Up to the age of 7-8 years their thinking is largely intuitive; 

P dos do not bios ths experience nor the mental ability to think 
logically about religious ideas. wane 

(2) From aa years until about the age of 13-14 years their thinking 
is concrete operational; logical thinking is possible within the 
restricted field of what can be touched and seen. . 

(3) At about 13-14 years they begin to develop the capacity for 
abstract operational thinking, and can understand the meaning 
of symbolism and imagery. 

Goldman has emphasised that these boundaries are not fixed and 
vary from child to child, and he has shown that the capacity to think 
abstractly about religion develops later than the capacity to think 
abstractly about other aspects of experience. This, he suggests, is due 


to the fact that religious thinking is secondary and depends on the 
enriching of general experience before religious language can be 
understood, and also to confusion in the child's mind about religious 
matters caused by poor or premature teaching. 

It is, therefore, to be expected that primary school children and 
younger grammar school children would interpret the Genesis stories 
concretely, as stories which are literall 


Creation in 6 days 


TERRY (8): I think it's just impossib| it’s j liat 
T p haril j Possible . . . because it’s just funny tha 


$ and I can't hardly make 2 


Seven days, Like, t 
there is in the wh 
would happen in 
À number of su 
which to work, 


don’t think it happened in 
when you think how much 
here. It’s hardly possible it 
pened, say, over a period. 

h gave Goda longer time 1? 


PE) T one what you mean by days. It could mean a period 
eae ra ebrew and it doesn’t really say how long the time 
the a th te t necessarily mean 24 hours. But if God has mae? 

rth and God is What we believe He is, then He could hav 
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done it in 24 hours. But I don't think He did. Q * I think it was a 
longer period of time. Q. I don't know. Hundreds of years. 

CLEM (13): It might be like a different length of day . . . It could have 
taken longer because the earth could have been in a different place 
at the time. That could make the day longer or shorter as you go 
nearer the sun. 


Adam and Eve 
The story of the creation of Adam and Eve by God raised many 

different problems for children. 

SHEILA (11): I think they probably were the first man and woman in 
the world but I don’t think it happened just out of the dust of the 
earth. And it’s strange that they weren’t like children first, They 
were just put on as man and woman it seems, you know, grown up. 

ALAN (11) asked: How God created Adam and Eve. How did God do 
it without a wife? 

DONALD (8): The thing that puzzles me is how—how that God got 
the skin on . . . the flesh and the heart. He couldn't have took it from 
his own because ... He couldn't have made the heart like in a 
cobbler’s shop, so he must have put some of His heart into it. 

MAUREEN (8): I can't think how if God took a rib from Adam how 
Adam did without it. 

MOORE (10): There must be an explanation for everything. God can't 
just make Something appear and it just comes up in a puff of smoke. 

Other children were puzzled to know where Adam and Eve's son 

got his wife from. 

MAUD (11): Adam and Eve bore two sons, then it said, I think it was 
Cain, he killed his brother Abel and he went off to find ... he 
found another woman, but who got, who bore that woman? Q. Yes 
where did he get his wife? 

Several grammar school children put forward the suggestion that the 

human race would be insane if Cain in fact married his sister, since 

inbreeding can sometimes lead to mental and physical abnormality. 

WALTER (17): Well to-day it is impossible for a whole human race to 
be created from two people. Q. If the son married the daughter 
the children would be imbeciles, or if the son married the mother, 
they would be imbeciles as well. 


he relationship of Adam and Eve to stone age men also raised some 
questions. 


* Q. — a question asked to help the child clarify her thinking 
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i Stone Age men? 
11): Which came first, Adam and Eve or the 
goes k commented: It may have been Adam and Eve that started 
the Stone Age men. 


HANNA (9): If Adam and Eve were just made there, how were the 
Stone Age people made? 


n in six days, other questions were raised 
by pupils in both primary and grammar schools. 


Adam give names to all the things? 
the world like from here 


IVAN (10): It Says in the bible here that God made th 
but then there Was no days. Th 


that the sun was created after the earth and 
plants grow from the sun. E 


verything grows from the sun. The sun 
1s a vital necessity of life. 


ar y know exactly how, where could 
they have got the i i 
earth ...? I think , been there to know what 
exact day what was made, 


B. THE PROBLEM OF THE TWo WORLDS 

_ Goldman (1964, p, 235) has drawn attention to the fact that from 
nine to thirteen years ‘a dualistic Way of looking at God's activity 1n 
the natural world begins, one theological and one scientific. He (the 
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child) holds strongly to many of his infantile ideas in thinking of 
God intervening in the world in an arbitrary fashion, but his growing 
awareness of scientific matters begins to create a divergence in think- 
ing'. Goldman (1964, P- 242) says he has ‘evidence to support the view 
that at some period many adolescents jettison their theological 
framework as childish, and because it cannot apparently be reconciled 
with science, and it is one hypothesis which seems to account for the 
loss of many pupils to the Christian faith.’ 


In this investigation, it was found that all the pupils except two 6 
year olds had heard the Genesis Story, often from a number of 
Sources; parents, T.V., day school, Sunday school, Church, bible. 
From 8 years of age, some knowledge of the scientific origin of the 
universe and of life on the universe was common, and this also came 
from a number of sources; parents, science, history, geography, 
National Geographical magazine and books. This scientific under- 
standing was often expressed in crude and confused ways, but it was 
a definite part of the world of ideas of children from the upper primary 
School and grammar school. 


MAUREEN (8): Could He just make the sun just like that? And how, 
could He just make the earth? There's a scientific reason that it was 
part of the sun once and how come He made it? 

DONALD (8): Well, I heard the story about the sun when my dad told 
me about it one day. And he said that there were two suns and one 
was stronger than the other sun which we've got now... And it 
was so much that it burnt a little bit of the sun and... The molten 
lava zoomed down and then . r 
broke off it. And ... that created the moon. And eventually it 
stopped and the molten lava cooled down and that's how the earth 


mixture as the earth .. . So that said He made the earth but my 
Dad told me that story the earth was made from the sun. 

MOORE (10): I read this book about science at home that tells us that 
We came from these wee creatures that lived in the sea up until we 
formed man. I think that these wee things grew of the molecules 
of the sea. We broke off from the sun and cooled down and there 
Was a whole lot of water vapour on the earth and that formed the 
Sea and these wee creatures formed out of the sea and so on until 
it came up to humans. 


Faced with two possible explanations of the origin of the earth, it 
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is understandable why children have difficulty in accepting the 
iblical story as a description of actual events. . 
meer d don't R what to think because in ryp 
like Moore said, you know, it says we were formed fr n 
creatures and then you know you don't really—. If n 
Christian you have to believe in the bible but I don't know 
to think. . 
KATHLEEN (13): I think the bible is true on the whole. I would like 
to know which is right, the scientists’ theory or the bible. . : 
Some pupils expressed doubt about the adequacy of the set 
for the theory of evolution and were uncertain about the scienti 
method of studying the history of the world. T 
PATRICK (13): I believe in the bible more than that because I don 
see how the scientists could know what happened because they 
weren’t there. Nobody was there. But people who wrote the bible 


wrote about it because God told them what happened, how it was 
made. The scientists weren’t there, 


CLEM (13): I just don’t know, 


because there haven’t been enough 
really fact of evolution yet. 


t tting it, but I don’t really think it’s how 
it happened. I don't really believe it. Į think it's just their way © 
explaining things, 

€n asked how she could recon 

earth which she had been taught i 

CELIA (12) said: “We ne of them’s wrong.” To which 

MACK (12) 


Y history rather than the bible might be 
ays.” 


nk most of the 


-» They start 
. Nation, a go 
SO they iust, you k 


TREVOR (11): I thi 
of that time, . 


" ve 
fferent scientific explanations ha 
++. attached to them. 
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with the scientific account of creation, since they felt that the two 

could or should be reconciled. . 

Q. (Are you saying that one of these is right and one of these is 
wrong?) 

? CELIA (12): One of them must be wrong. 

SARAH (12): No, there could be a combination of both. 

Q. (How could that be, Sarah?) 

SARAH (12): Well, God might have just left the ... made the world 
in that, in the burning gases and then left it to cool down and then 
He started to make things, you know. . 

One way of reconciling the two accounts of creation was by reducing 

God to the originating force in the universe without which the universe 

would never have come into being. 

PADDY (17): Everything began with God and will go back to God, but 
I don't know whether God is a person or a thing. . . . There must 
have been a God and I think all life came from him and I believe 
everything evolved after he had started it all. Q. I mean, if there 
had been nothing before, there would be nothing to start it all off. 
So God is the only possible word you can use for the initial begin- 
ning of life. 

Closely related to the problem of the scientific and biblical accounts 
of creation was the problem of the truth and reliability of the bible. 
A few pupils accepted the whole bible as true, but many had doubts 
about the historical value of parts of it, particularly since much was 
written long after the events. 

HEIDI (15): I would say that the bit at the beginning is a wee bit 
shaky. But there’s an awful lot of truth from the history point of 
view. A lot of the dates and Kings in it are very accurate. 

WALTER (16): Parts of it are true, but parts of it are only—they’re not 
completely true. Q. I think that the parts that are most likely to be 
true in the Old Testament there, I would say, would be David 
and Saul—around that time. ... but I think farther back than 
Moses, I don't think the records would be as good. 

WILSON (17): (To) read the Old Testament, one would just think it 
was just a history of the Jewish nation unless they believed in, they 
had faith and they believed in the inspiration of God. But the 
New Testament is, it was written at the time that it actually 
happened, whereas the Old Testament wasn’t, like, the Creation 


Was written a long time after it actually happened. Mankind tends 
to exaggerate things. 
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PADDY (17) comments on WILSON's statement: (There is Pup 
in the New Testament as well because the New Testament a = 
part of the gospels was written some 34 after. ... In that time, | 
exaggeration could have taken place. 


C. THE UNDERSTANDING OF SYMBOLISM 


The investigation provided some examples of the way in which 
young people reached an understanding of the meaning of the sym- 
bolism in the Genesis myths. A few primary children reached this 
understanding, and the evidence Suggests that pupils all the way 


through the grammar school were struggling with problems raised 
by the literal interpretation of symbols. 
Creation 
Only a few of the older 
meaning which the creation stories had for themselves. 
TERENCE (15): It’s not really important how we got here so long as we 
believe that God made us, The time and all that doesn’t really 
matter. 


MAUREEN (17): I think the im: 
God’—God was there is th 


accurate scientific account. 
Adam and Eve 


In a number of instances, 
in the grammar school expri 


Portant thing was ‘In the beginning 
€ beginning ... it’s certainly not an 


and just made up 
how wicked the 


onto the earth and as 4 warni i things 
withers we rning. Q. A warning not to do 

Q. (Has it any meaning for l ? 
No, not really. Now moe ae Yen 


ou think ; don't 
really need it. And sb can think it out for yourself you 
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of God himself starting up life .. . but I don't believe in this at all 
- - . I don't believe they ever existed. They were just an example. 
JONATHAN (15): I think they're symbolic really. They teach how man, 
how people in general can be tempted by eating the fruit and that's 
the only reason why they are there. 
S Are they real historical people?) 
o. 

ROLAND (15): I also think they also teach that man is able to choose 
between right and wrong. 

Q. (Is Adam and Eve an historical story?) 

ANN (17): No. I don’t think so. I can only see it as valuable to children. 
It had a great effect on me as a child. I used to think it was a great 
story. 

, There is a strong impression that a number of children who 
achieved some understanding of the symbolic meaning of the Genesis 
Stories did not believe that this meaning had any relevance for them- 
Selves, Those who achieved a more abstract level of thinking some- 
times both rejected literalism and also any sympathy with the religious 
understanding of the stories. 


4. CONCLUSION 


There is obviously a great need for more extensive and thorough 
, research into children's thinking about religious myths and symbols. 
This would be necessary before one could understand how the 
theological world view and the scientific world view form in the 
Child's mind, how they relate together, how they synthesise or one 
“comes completely dominant. Much more would need to be known 
about the effect on the understanding of myths and symbols of the 
Ome environment in which children unconsciously absorb many of 
A the values and attitudes of their parents, and of the influence of 
religious teaching in day school and Sunday school. 
he importance of this kind of research for the future of Religious 
ducation cannot be emphasised too greatly. Paul Tillich (1964,p. 155) 
as stated that ‘the great art of the religious educator is to transform 
€ primitive literalism with respect to the religious symbols into a con- 
veptual interpretation without destroying the power of the symbols.’ 
nting along similar lines, John Macquarrie (1967, p. 180-1) has 
Argued that ‘with the decline of myth as an intelligible form of 
+, course, religious faith too has tended to decline and Christianity 
48 become less and less intelligible. On an ability to reformulate the 
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insights of biblical faith in an intelligible non-mythical way that will 
nonetheless avoid the reductionist error of van Buren and others, 
may well depend the question of whether our Western culture will 
continue to hold to its Christian heritage in any lively way, or] 
whether it will turn increasingly in the direction of a pure secularism. 
The difficulties of transforming primitive literalism and of reformu- 
lating the insights of biblical faith in an intelligible non-mythical way 
will be obvious to readers of this paper, and they pose the maior 
challenge to teachers of religion at the present time. 
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'"SUBJECT:MINDEDNESS'—MYTH OR 
F : REALITY? 


by A. W. BECK 


Senior Lecturer in Education, Nottingham 
College of Education 


I. ‘SUBJECT-MINDEDNESS’ AND SIXTH FORM 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


" ECENT proposals for sixth form curriculum reform, such as 
Rx put forward by the Dainton Committee (H.M.S.O., 
: 1968) and the Butler-Briault Joint Working Party with its 
Q' level structure (Standing Conference on University Entrance and 
the Schools Council, 1969), have laid much stress on a ‘balanced’ 
Curriculum of combined arts and sciences, as distinct from the Crow- 
ther Committee's approval of a 'subject-minded' curriculum of 
Purely arts or purely science subjects with literacy and numeracy 
made possible for all through the judicious use of ‘minority’ time 
, (H.M.S.0. 1959). 

| For the past decade has seen the Crowther Committees concept of 
Subject-mindedness regarded with some scorn in educational circles. 
Ndeed, the concept was seriously challenged almost as soon as it 
APPeared, since immediately after the publication of the Committee’s 
report A, D. C. Peterson, with his Arts and Science Sides in the 
Sixth Form (Peterson, 19602), blasted the fledgling concept with 
his Well-known empirical enquiry into what subjects sixth formers 
Would choose to study if only they were allowed to make an ‘ideal’ 
choice—namely, one whereby they were free to follow their own 
Wishes, instead of being compelled to choose within the circum- 
Scribing framework of conditions laid down by the educational 

System of their country. 
Simultaneously, Peterson’s article “The Myth of "Subject- 
with ness” ' (Peterson, 1960b) appeared in Universities Quarterly, 
its charge that specialisation in the sixth form curriculum, 
“ third ee its division into two or more separate ‘sides’ ‘deprives one 
of our ablest boys of any advanced studies of history or contact, 
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in school, with the literature of their own country." oe 
tinues, ‘It is this one-sided specialisation which the pem Y^ 
Report justifies on the grounds of "'subject-mindedness". ee 
educationally a very interesting and unusual approach. It means ars 
the justification for our present system has been found to be no i 
any quality of the curriculum, but in a theory about the € i 
pupils’ interests. This is, of course, in line with modern views a “a 
“child-centred” education; and if the analysis of the development o 
adolescent interests is correct, it may well be a justifiable attitude to 
adopt.’ 

And clearly the research project which Peterson mounted to find 
out whether sixth formers do make their choice of specialist subjects 
for the reasons asserted by Crowther has, over the past ten years, 
made some impact on educational thinking. Prof. Hirst, for instance, 
has recently described the committee’s concept of ‘subject-minded- 
ness’ as a ‘fantastic contention’ and ‘a pseudo-justification of a psycho- 
logical kind’ (Hirst, 1969) and refers specifically to Peterson’s article 
on the mythical nature of the concept. 

It seems clear, too, 
through combined arts 


and science courses which are to include ‘the 
four main categories of 


mental experience’, that is, ‘the logical and the 
empirical, the moral and the aesthetic’ (Peterson, 1960a) has done 
something to influence current Proposals concerning the sixth form 
curriculum. The Dainton plan with its combination of maths, arts 
and science, and the later Butler-Briault proposals for a ‘Q’ level 
examination, as well as being influenced by what some see as the need 
to keep the options for admission to university science and technology 
departments open, were also impressed by the possibility that such 2 


broadly based specialisation Would do much to enhance a sixth 
former's general education. 


2. MYTH AND LOGIC—A REAPPRAISAL OF PETERSON 

Now, whether a curriculum Such as that advocated by Peterson 
Dainton and Butler-Briault is based on sound principles of curriculum 
construction is an important question, but not one which I wish t° 
consider at this present time, 

My purpose is rather first to show that other empirical evidenci 
may be adduced which is apparently in conflict with Peterson's 2P 
secondly to consider why there should be such a conflict. I sha 
suggest that it may be a mistake to go through the usual empiri 


that Peterson’s notion of general education - 


» historian: his mind has been set that wa 


2 
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and statistical procedures to find out where the discrepancy has its 
origin, and that an enquiry into the logic of Peterson’s conclusions 


. may be more relevant. For the apparent conflict of evidence may be 


due rather to an unexpected logical error in the interpretation which 


” he laid upon his own findings. 


First, however, it is necessary to be clear on precisely what the 
Crowther Committee meant by ‘subject-mindedness’. 


The exposition of the concept is to be found in Part V of the report. 
Thus (paragraph 333): 


‘If ‘subject-mindedness’, a special devotion to a Particular branch of 
study, is a vice of teachers—at least it is often denounced as if it were a vice 
—it is a virtue among pupils. It is also one mark of the good and keen Sixth 
Former. He has looked forward to being a science specialist, or a classic, or a 

y by inclination and by the main 


school mechanisms discussed in the last chapter.’ 


And (paragraph 387): 


"The first step in the argument for s 
are ready and eager by the time the 
get down to the serious stud. 


pecialisation is that able boys and girls 
y are sixteen—the ablest by fifteen—to 


s € y of some one aspect of human knowledge which 
with the one-sided enthusiasm of the young, they allow for a time to obscure 


all other fields of endeavour. "Subject-mindedness", as we have already 


noted, is one of the marks of the Sixth Form. It is there whether we use it or 


not. It is sensible to direct this great emotional impetus towards intellectual 
effort.’ 


Now, it is true that such cheerful confidence of utterance begins 
these days to sound a little naive, for we have come to ask, in a 
Plethora of empirical assertion such as this, for the supporting 
empirical evidence. 

And there may be a good deal that is questionable in Crowther’s 
declaration of faith. For instance, it may be pure supposition that the 
less able sixth former differs from the more able in respect of ‘subject- 
minded’ bias. Wilkinson has made some interesting discoveries on 
this point, showing that there appears to be no significant difference 
between able and less able pupils so far as their ‘ideal’ choice of arts 
and science subjects is concerned (Wilkinson, 1967). 

Undoubtedly, Peterson, in 1960, was right to point to the lack of 
evidence supporting or refuting Crowther’s assertion of ‘subject- 
mindedness’. In support of his own thesis, he referred to Fryer 

he Measurements of Interests, 1931) who concluded that ‘specific 
€ducational interests are just as likely to change within a year’s time 
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as to remain the same'. Peterson went on to suggest that there e 
in fact, no evidence from theoretical or experimental psychology o 

limitation and concentration of interest between fifteen and eighteen 
years of age (Peterson, 1960a, p. 24). Hence his ‘Enquiry’, involving. 
a sample of 1,565 boys and 1,314 girls from 94 schools of all types in 
England and Wales (supplemented by 374 pupils in French lycées 
and 335 in German gymnasien), to find out how far the existing 


division into arts and sciences coincided with the pupils! declared 
preferences. 


(Peterson, 1960a, P- 25). Hence he found it necessary to offer à 


^: * "Subject-mindedness", T. 
; is a quality which develops as a result of good teaching, and 


oth can and does exist for 


à f the ‘main modes of mental. 
experience’, thus contrasti i artificially determined and 
narrowly limited "unity" ? Son saw as implicit in the 
Crowther recommendations, P j 

Nevertheless, despi 
before 1960 concerni 


which Peter. 
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may often in different pupils be important predispositions towards 
one side or the other which may determine to an important degree the 
pupil's response to his teacher. (See especially Hudson (1967) p. 113.) 

However—and this is a point which I wish to emphasise—I am 
not in this article concerned so much with the empirical validity of 
this kind of evidence as with the soundness of Peterson's inferences 
from his own empirical findings. 

What is disturbing about Peterson's possible influence on some 
current thinking about sixth form curriculum construction is, I 
think, the likelihood that many of us are now left with the impression 
that his ‘Enquiry’ has proved that sixth formers’ interests in academic 
subjects are homogeneous to a degree which would, even on the pupil- 
centred principle of education in accordance with what the pupil is 
interested in, justify a ‘balanced’ curriculum on the Peterson or 
Dainton formula. 

I suggest, however, that the time has come for a reappraisal of the 
grounds on which Peterson based his plea for an ‘integrated’ cur- 
riculum of the kind he advocated in 1960. 

First, we must question the logical validity of his concept of ‘the 
largest single group’ of those sixth formers investigated by him at 
that time. 

We may note that, when invited to choose three ‘ideal’ subjects, 
‘the largest single group’ (39.9%) would have chosen an ‘A’ level 
combination including both Arts and Science. The ‘next largest’ 
would have presented only Arts subjects (37%), and ‘the smallest’ 
only Science subjects (23.1%). (Peterson, 1960a, p. 25). 

The important point here is that on Peterson’s own showing the 
‘largest single group’, namely, those opting for a mixed arts-science 
curriculum of three ‘A’ levels was in fact only about 40% of the total 
sixth form sample. (Even when invited to choose four ‘ideal’ subjects, 
little more than half of the sample wanted mixed courses.) 

True, only just over 23% wanted to do a purely scientific course, 
and only 37% had as their ‘ideal’ choice a course consisting purely of 
arts subjects, but the curious thing about Peterson’s argument is that 

€ should regard these latter two groups as logically distinct so far as 
his main thesis is concerned. 

On the face of it, there are three categories of interests which are 
relevant to his conclusion that a mixed arts-science curriculum for all 
Would come closest to coinciding with what his sixth formers were 
Interested in, the categories being those of sixth formers who express 
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a predominant interest in science, those who express a predominant 
interest in the arts, and those who appear to be interested to a much 
"greater degree in both areas of knowledge. 

Yet, on closer analysis, it is clear that there is a logical fallacy here. 
For, far from being logically distinct, the two categories of pupils 
opting for a course consisting entirely of arts subjects and those 
opting for a course consisting entirely of science subjects are logically 
homogeneous so far as Peterson's argument is concerned, since what 
Peterson sought to investigate initially was the question of whether 
on the one hand, irrespective of external pressures such as those 
exerted by the existing sixth form curriculum, sixth formers had a 
tendency to gravitate exclusivel 

Cy to opt for a combination of 
Proportion of pupils opting for a purely 
urely arts course is irrelevant in the 


sidesminded' programme of studies as 
s-minded'. 

s that by basing his argument that 
al concept on the assumption that 
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gely with Peterson’s statement: *. . 9l 
, hat subject-mindedness is . . - ° 
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Lest it be said that this is a trivial tinkering about with mere num- 
bers, I would stress again that it is the overall impression with 
Which one comes away from reading Peterson's account of his research 
Which may have done something to mislead those who have been, and 
still are, involved in making highly sophisticated value-judgments 
about curriculum construction at this level. For example, Wilkinson 
(1967) makes precisely this mistake, describing Peterson's 40% who 
Preferred a combination of arts and science subjects as ‘a majority’. 

We can now see that Peterson's ‘Enquiry’ produced a good deal 
more evidence of ‘sides-’ or ‘subject-mindedness’ than is immediately 
apparent from the figures as separately recorded for arts and science 
pupils. Indeed, even the evidence from the Lycées and Gymnasien is 
Not as impressive as Peterson would have us believe. In Germany the 
Proportion preferring a combination of arts and sciences (when 
limited to three main subjects) was 60%, but this means, of course, 
that there were as many as 40% who wished to make a ‘subject- 
minded’ choice. In France the proportion preferring a combined 
Course under these conditions was 36.9%—which means that the 
high Proportion of 63.1% of the French pupils expressed a wish for 
Sides-minded' courses. Even when they were asked their wishes 
Concerning a grouping of four ‘ideal’ subjects, 30.9% of the German 
and 28% of the French pupils still would have chosen a ‘subject- 
minded’ course. (Cf. Peterson, 1960a, p. 26.) 


3. ‘BALANCE’ AND ‘LOP-SIDEDNESS’—JUSTIFICATION 
BY METAPHOR 


It appears, then, that Peterson failed to produce good evidence that 
à ‘balanced? curriculum containing a more or less equal weighting of 
Science and arts subjects would ‘appear to be much nearer to what 
they (the English sixth formers) would choose freely than the present 
gui Bent by sides', and the question which we accordingly must 
imo is whether a curriculum which would permit some 
ormers to take combined arts-science courses, and others to 
bs Purely arts or purely science courses—all supported by well- 
i" ceived programmes of general studies (cf. Schools Council, 1969) 
Would come much closer to what they would freely choose. 
Cie we must take care that, in advocating curriculum con- 
mit ee on the grounds of what sixth formers want, we do not com- 
ate ,,"'Aturalistic fallacy of thinking that the wants of sixth formers 
» Without further qualification, to be equated with their needs, For 
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although some sixth formers may want narrow specialisation, it 
be argued that they need a broad and balanced course of studies. (Cf. 
arden, 1966. . 
gc as i have seen, has urged upon us the centrality of each 
of the four ‘main modes of thinking’ in a sixth former’s ciel 
(1960a, p. 16), whilst Hirst has grimly warned us that ‘the perverte 
doctrine of the importance of a pupil’s present interests’, through the 
risk of a less firm grasp of the basic forms of understanding, may 
result in ‘inequality of educational Opportunity of the most far-reach- 
ing kind’. (Hirst, 1969.) , 
However, we must take care that such persuasive terms as ‘breadth 
and ‘balance’ do not, with their evaluative overtones, by-pass our 
rationality: as O’Connor reminds us, ‘An undiagnosed value judg- 
ment is a source of intellectual muddle. Once we recognise it, we 


realise that it is not self-evidently true and beyond all criticism.’ 
(O'Connor, 1957, p. 107.) 


For many questions may be be 
pupils into ever eeper levels of 
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; i inly | 

v n of the pupil's interest. Certain | 
modern society needs ; Den if it is to survive’ | 
but one may also a 
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all adult members of our society should no doubt possess certain 
kinds of knowledge in common—knowledge of democratic procedures, 
or of the hazards of atomic fall-out, for example—nevertheless it may 
be a good thing if, where less essential knowledge is concerned, 
diversity of competence and biases of interest are encouraged. Against 
the "lop-sided individual’ gloomily envisaged by the Butler-Briault 
Working Party perhaps we should juxtapose Richmond's view that 
‘So long as it is accompanied by real penetration, no matter where or 
in how limited a field, one-sidedness is not to be thought of as a 
vice, a disfigurement. It is not as if human beings were so many 
ships, perpetually in danger of capsizing if they listed too far to port 
or starboard.’ (Richmond, K., 1963, p. 180.) 

What Hudson has to say about ‘specificity of interest’ (1967, p. 64) 
may be relevant here. For ‘We must envisage a spectrum of individ- 
uals ranging from those who can apply their full energy to any task, 
to those who can apply themselves only when their special interests 
are aroused.’ Moreover, ‘research on adults suggests that the ability 
to channel one’s interests, even obsessively, may be a condition for 
Producing original work’ and ‘It may be, therefore, that the ability to 
turn one’s hand to any task is not necessarily an unalloyed advantage. 

nstead of describing such people as “brilliant all-rounders”, perhaps 


ps Should view them instead as intellectually “labile”, or even as 


Promiscuous”, . 
And although Hudson cautiously observes that the analogy with 
Sexua] promiscuity is ‘obviously unnecessarily pejorative’, he goes on 
to n aise the provocative question as to whether 'the education we give 
Children serves to accentuate their promiscuity quite unnecessarily.’ 
here is, no doubt, much in Hudson’s contention that calls for the 
cool appraisal of the analytical philosopher. Nevertheless, at this time 
9 Increasing pressures towards ensuring that sixth formers cover a 
road conspectus of knowledge, perhaps we should begin. to ask 
more Searching questions concerning the rationale on which the 

reaction against Crowther's ‘subject-mindedness’ should be based. 
“or instance, if literacy and numeracy are essential criteria by 
Which we may distinguish the educated person, perhaps we should 
ask more searchingly than in the past what literacy and numeracy are 
relevant, To pose a rather Spencerian kind of question, perhaps we 
sould begin to ask ourselves what science is of most worth. Much of 
© high-level thinking about education done by such people as 
Sters and Hirst, although enormously valuable in the clarity it 
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brings to educational discourse, is not, where detailed and e Ma 
ist decisions have to be made about curriculum content, very helpfu 


simply because it is at a high and generalised level. This is not to say | 


that Hirst's taxonomy of the forms of knowledge and awareness is 
not helpful in giving the educator a general aim: no doubt cogent 
reasons can be advanced in justification of the view that all children 
should be initiated into all of the basic forms of understanding. What 
Hirst's classification of these major objectives fails to do is to help us 
decide what degree of initiation into the different forms of awareness 
is appropriate for any one child. Does it matter, for example, if a 
sixth former in the course of his general education never goes so far 


ledge that he comes to understand the 


$ spent on, say, food and population 


r the sociology of the family then, 
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occurrences Piaget asked questions designed to stimulate the child to 
produce answers. These he categorised under five headings: romanc- 
ing, answer at random, suggested conviction, liberated conviction, 
and spontaneous conviction. (1951, p. 10ff) Piaget was aware that, 
to some extent, the kinds of answers given were conditioned by the 
limitations of the language used. He noted that ‘it is not the child 
which is moulded by language; it is the language which is already 
childish’. (1951, p.250) 

Strangely enough, he did not pay much attention to the form in 
which his own questions were posed. Those who are skilled in devis- 
ing questions for market research, opinion polls or the more sophisti- 
cated procedures of sociological enquiry are conscious of the way in 
Which a vague, ambiguous or loaded question can provoke a response 
" Which, for the purpose of content analysis, is all but worthless. A 
Vague question is likely to draw forth a vague, eccentrically spon- 
taneous or misleading reply since the recipient is quite likely to have 
misconstrued the referents in the sentence and to have interpreted the 
Intended sense in either an orthodox or unorthodox manner in terms 
of the expected type of response. (Atkinson, n.d.; Oppenheim, 1968). 

_ An ambiguous question, too, lends itself to one of two construc- 
Hons. Two kinds of answers are, therefore, logically possible although 
' the mind of the interviewer only one is intended. The loaded 
Question includes at least one term that states an assumption about 
the recipient. The adult may spot the inferences in such a question 
and ask for a rephrasing this time without the prejudicial term or 
terms, i.e. ‘Do you eat with your fingers?’ instead of “When did you 
st eat with your fingers?’ The child will accept the loaded question 
Probably because the interrogator is an adult who, in his relative 
*mniscience, is allowed by the young person to hold such precon- 
' ceptions, Since language determines our concepts, vague, ambiguous 
and loaded questions are very likely to elicit cognate responses from 
vildren, The questions asked are all-important in a study of this 
hee By examining the children’s answers as responses to acm 

"bal stimuli we may deduce the value of the question in provo * 
h answer which does or does not reveal the child's conception 0 

€ world. 

9r the purposes of this study 50 children aged 3-11 were asked 

Questions similar to or exactly the same as those recorded by Piaget in 

S Work, The Child’s Conception of the World. The respondents in each 
8toup were as follows: 3-41 (9); 5-64 (8); 7-9 (16); 10-11 (17). 
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2. THE QUESTIONS 


xplanations—‘in the 


it 
8€ group); *when I move, ! 
€n came’; ‘even thou 


‘wind blows it’; ‘might bump into the 
total responses only 6 showed evidence 0 


moves’; ‘the Spacem 


- | 
Neither of these questions appears in Piaget's study. Question 3 
evoked a mixed response which į ; 
^ i 
the ^ 
irf 


d may mean either ‘you 25 
S a typical example of everyone else’. When d 
Y the child he may read into the end 
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the assumption that he is being questioned about his entry into the 

World rather than his place of birth or present residence. Even a 

differing inflexion of the voice may in Q.3 alter the possible semantic 

Construction of the question so that a slight emphasis on the word 
7 yov’ may well suggest that the child’s geographical provenance is the 

answer required. Q.2 more clearly indicates by its inclusive use of 
We’ the question of birth. In response to Q.2 all the children clearly 

understood the question to mean ‘How did you come into the world? 
and answers ranged only from ‘God’ and ‘Heaven’ to ‘mummy’, 

Inside mummy's tummy’ and the more factually informative details 

of procreation from the older children (10-11). 

_ Q.3 on the other hand educed a variety of responses, this range of 
_nterpretations being shared right through the age ranges. All the 
“groups contained at least one child who assumed the questioner to 

i © referring to birth. Other replies—‘London’, ‘Weston-super-Mare’, 
‘tmingham’, ‘Watford’ and other place names spread throughout 
5 age groups—showed a quite different understanding of the 

Question, although an equally valid one bearing in mind the ambiguity 

^. the question, Only one child—in the 3-41 group—misconstrued 

© tense of the verb and answered ‘from home". 

4 What is ‘being happy’? 
^ This question is similar in its construction and questioner's 

p Pectation to Piaget's ‘What is a thought’? Here the phrase 'being 

Appy? coupled with the verb ‘is’ would appear to be searching fora 

®cond order philosophical comment on the nature of happiness. The 
Westion, as understood by a more reflective older child or adult, is 
"versal and does not anticipate a personal, individual example of 
k *PDy incident or feeling. All the younger children gave examples 
œ PE latter, Some were more overtly subjective than others: 
tistmas’, ‘when it’s summer’, ‘when I’m glad’, ‘having lots of 
ys", "When I've got something nice’. All seventeen respondents 
the gr oups 3-44 and 5-61 gave this kind of answer. Some child- 

t 


th 


r i . . B 
is in the two older groups were aware of the implication of € 
im, Don and gave a more definitive response e.g. ‘a feeling that makes 


i d to ex- 

° nice things’ r olds) but the others referre 

am, gs’ (2 ten yea ) but | ref Pad 
dit of personal value— bonfire night’, ‘Christmas’, ‘when Sp 

"us hese results do not prove that children aged 3-11 have no ab- 

i concept of happiness. A more suggestive inference is that the 
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younger child, as Piaget remarks, (Piaget, 1952) is highly egocentric 
and thus interprets the question as tacitly adding the words ‘for you' 
or 'as far as you are concerned'. This does not rule out the possibility 
that the child has noticed the symptoms of happiness in others and 
that he is capable, therefore, of producing a more universal and more“ ` 
detached appraisal of the term ‘happiness’. All we can say in this 
instance is that the form of the question “What is ‘being happy?" 
has been interpreted, in the majority of cases, as if referring only to 
the individual “questionee”, an interpretation that is quite acceptable 
considering the blunt and unelaborated form of the question. 


5. Tell me a strong word 


Here Piaget (1951, p. 45) has deliberately set out to enquire whether | 
the child is able to dissociate the ‘thing’ from the word which sym-« 4 
bolises it, or whether he believes in word-magic. (Cassirer, 1946): 
Again this is an attempt to discover whether children can abstract the 
sound from the sense. One might anticipate a scale of responses | 
ranging from nominal realism in its extreme i.e. the word does not 
necessarily sound strong but merely symbolises an example of ? 
strong thing e.g. ‘house’; onomatopeic words which sound strong / 
and stand for something that is universally regarded as strong; ? - 
word which has a strong sound but carries no semantic sense ° 
strength. The difficulty here, of course, is that any analysis of the: 
responses is bound to be largely subjective. Where there is gene! 
agreement on the semantic strength of a thing, there are disputes 
about whether or not a word has a strong sound. The very ter? 
strong word? is metaphorical. It is therefore acceptable to explain 
one's choice of word as stimulated by a literal translation of ‘strong 
This would be a quite perceptive justification but whereas an adult 
might reject the term ‘strong word’ as literally nonsense, the € b 
is more inclined to accept this loaded question and aimes that there 
must indeed be such things as words that are strong ‘in them" | 
selves’. | 
The answers given to this request show all three possible kinds A 


B s H H ith 
inference: 1. nominal realism. 2. onomatopeic words. 3. words wid 
no semantic sense of strength, 


3-44: wind (1) baba (1), Hum hant e 
i 2 pty Dum 1), elepha 
giraffe (1), house (1), table (1), apple af " 


5-64: table (1), thunder (1), m reese (7 
brain (x) ), man (1), great (2), giant (1), € 
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7-9: fighting (2), no (3), hailstones (1), smash (3), strong (1), 
great (2), dog (1), drag (1), don't know (2) 

TO-IT: muscles (2), get lost (2), heave (2), bold (1), brilliant (1), 
E muscular (1), mighty (1), rope (1), tree (1), witchcraft (1), 
Steel (1), don't (1), thunder (1), Constantinople (1) 

© categorise the above words into the three groups of responses 
Would, however, be misleading and forced. While some lend them- 
Selves to uncontroversial classification—table, cheese (category 1); 
Smash, heave, mighty (category 2); Constantiople (category 3), other 
Words are of doubtful classification. Is ‘apple’, for example, a strong- 
Sounding word to the child or does it signify something which he 
endows with Some personal interpretation of the term ‘strong’? 
=, ey EESE’ seems to equate ‘strong’ with ‘strong-smelling’ and ‘no’ and 
don'e are more indicative of strength of will than muscular strength. 
Itcherafp too may not only sound strong in itself but the sense 
o£ “Power over mind and body that magic incantations and super- 
natura] Spells are deemed by some to possess” adds another inter- 
Pretative dimension to the highly emotive term ‘strong’. 


| 6 
- Where do you think? 


PES question was ‘What do you think with?’ (1951, p. 39). 
t Ci Sre do you think?' is a less limiting, more ambiguous com 
| Bie d to add to the different forms of enquiry used in the pres 
y. 


qite Q.3 this question lends itself to at least two qc pei 

Sre’ can mean ‘in which physical location’ or "in whic deus E 
Ody’ and the answers from the children display this i ae 
«a cence, Al] the children aged 7-11 replied. either in e sui 
he brain? except for one 7 year old who said ‘in bed’. The y 


ch : 4 d’ (4), ‘by the 
church p gave the following responses: 'in the hea (4) 


Your 


€ ? -6 
^ Year U^ "by my books’ (1), ‘arms’ o, banana dra : 
Side olds answered in this way: ‘in the head’ (4), Lu hest’ (1). 

If 3 head) (1), ‘in the brain’ (2), ‘in school’, (1) “in pd ped e 

Cone, Question is intended to throw light upon the nraness af 

* 0 relation to the external world and to his aw: s 

hot tangible Operations within his own body, the above respo! sobir 

38e in “ticularly helpful. The mixture of replies in the p = si 

s te PUps may Suggest a restricted ability to perceive the dos iba 
| CSS from external phenomena. But they may a 


i use their 
the children consider themselves as persons who 
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faculty of thought only on specific occasions connected with parti- 
cular places—by the church, by my books, in school. Taken in this 
way, what might otherwise be regarded as naive responses show a 


marked degree of objective observation with regard to the physio- 
logical processes. : 


7. What is a thought? (Piaget, 1951, p.50) 
This question constitutes a t 


est of vocabulary in the first instance. 
The 3-41 year old who answer. 


ed ‘trains’ had either no understanding 


Out something and afterwards 
thing you think’, ‘something in 
» ‘a process in the mind’. 


£ imaged in the brain « 
- - ^) and the generalized 
S gradual refinement and 


; f 
judgements about his concept of se mad 2 not able to make. 
- M. Simcox has remarked, ‘there 


es eness of some children’s limited finder- 
standing of Some phrases In daily use , *- Phrases such as ány", 
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don’t we. What do you suppose a thought really is? In this more 
elaborate example above, the child is not necessarily being given any 
new information. The question has been designed not to predeter- 
- mine the response but to narrow its possible field by clarifying the 
d Questioner's expectation. By giving examples at the beginning, he 

makes it plain that an example of a thought is not what is required. 

Phrased in this way the question is now seeking the child's concept 
| of ‘thought’ and not testing his knowledge of words. 


AMET 


8. Where do you dream? 


Piaget's question was "Where do dreams come from?' (1951, p.89 
and 93). This question may be grouped with Q.6 above. It provoked 
a similar range of answers because it was couched in ambiguous 
terms. Out of the total of 50 responses ‘in bed’ featured 13 times, ‘in 
the head’ 12 times, ‘brain’ (8), ‘chest’ (4), ‘stomach’ (4), ‘in my sleep' 
(3). ‘in my eyes’ (1), ‘neck’ (1), ‘mind’ (2), ‘in my mouth’ (1). 


9. Where does the wind come from? 


This is based on the structure of Piaget’s question, ‘Where do 
dreams come from?’ Here again ‘come from’ may be interpreted in 
three ways: ‘from which direction?', ‘from which geographical area?’, 
‘who or what causes it?'. The 3-44 group answered ‘sky’ (3), ‘don’t 
know’ (2), ‘God’ (1), ‘across the fields’ (1), ‘up the tree’ (1), ‘Bristol 
Channel’ (1); the 5-61 group replied ‘sky’ (2), ‘God’ (1), ‘sea’ (1), 
‘behind the ‘clouds’ (1), ‘heaven’ (1), ‘North’ (1), ‘South Pole’ (1). 
The 7-9 group: ‘sky’ (8), ‘everywhere’ (1), ‘rain makes it blow’ (1), 
‘behind the clouds’ (1), ‘nowhere’ (1), ‘South’ (2), ‘trade winds’ and 
a technical explanation (2); 10-11: ‘chemicals’ (3), ‘sea’ (3), ‘air’ (3), 
‘sky’ (1), ‘waves’ (1), technical explanation (1), ‘South Pole’ (1), 
‘heavens’ (1), ‘vacuum’ (1), ‘clouds’ (1), ‘North Pole’ (1), ‘North, 


South, East and West’ (1). 

We cannot draw up a scale of sophistication in this case in order 
to classify the responses in terms of mature and naive concepts. 
Although, after the age of 64 the children did not ascribe the origin 
of the wind to God, it cannot be concluded that they areignorant of 
the more scientific explanations. The younger children have con- 
strued the question in a particular way which limits the kind of 
response that is consequently permitted. Unless we question them 
further on the subject we might assume from their answers that they 
have dismissed the technical, meteorological explanations of the 
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source of the wind as merely a superficial answer, preferring to see 
the question as referring to some Ultimate First Cause, 

Analysed in this way, the ‘depth’ of response is in inverse propor- 
tion to the children's ages. Nor can we account for the answer 'God' 
among the 3-61 year olds as the kind of response Piaget calls 'sug- 
gested conviction’ (1951, P-10ff) since other answers such as ‘trade 
winds’, ‘sea’, ‘air’ and chemical reactions may similarly be based 
purely on information received through others. 
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The type of question that seeks a particular kind of response but 
àt the same time is capable of being understood to have a number of 
Possible meanings is not a valuable method of enlightening the 
Observer about the child's conception of the world. In the same way, 
Questions used in intelligence tests and other questionnaires specific- 
ally designed to produce results that can be objectively assessed are 
inefficient if their structure and symbolism admit of more than one 
answer. Where this does apply—as in all ten questions posed during 
this study—there is a danger in evaluating the responses in gradations 
of sophistication. On closer scrutiny of the child’s interpretation of 
the question the innocent reply may indicate a critical and agnostic 
approach that is usually assigned to maturity. On the other hand, the 
child who, by his verbal response, seems to have misunderstood the 
question’s intention, may not be revealing his conception of the 
world. He may only be giving a response that he sees as logically 
Predetermined by the form of the question. 
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A SOCIO-PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION 
OF RADICALISM, NATURALISM, AND 
TENDER-MINDEDNESS OF TEACHERS IN 
FOUNDATION ART CLASSES 


by R. GALLOP 
Lecturer in Education, University College of Wales, Aberystwyth 


Some reappraisal of the role of Art colleges has been undertaken by the 
Coldstream and Summerson committees, and these have highlighted the 
rather ambiguous position in Further Education which such institutions 
occupy. This article attempts to analyse this ambiguity in terms of the 
different patterns of interpersonal relationships in Art colleges, seen as 4 
function of both established institutionalised behaviour and of the con- 
trasting personality structure of Art College teachers. 


I. INTRODUCTION 

LIVER (1953) suggested that discussion of educational atti- 
O tudes might be clarified by the use of a taxonomy of theories 

derived from empirical evidence, combined with theoretical 
concepts which educational philosophers have distinguished both in 
this country and in the United States, In particular it was thought 
such an approach would prove useful in determining basic dimensions 
on which teachers’ attitudes ‘towards education could be placed and 
measured. From the writings of theorists Oliver describes the distinc- 


i 
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tions which are drawn between idealism and naturalism. Briefly, ideal- ^^ 


ist theories value those human characteristics which are akin to those 


of a permanent social order, wh i 
ma ereby each body 
of altruistic, absolute truth: : h SOM eee ee 


: S at which to aim. In American termino- 
um ! oo eae referred to as essentialism and perennialism- 
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aim, Absol unchanging, and at which succeeding generations 
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of children's personalities along these traditional lines, by the selective 
presentation to the child of all that is best and praiseworthy, in the 
history of mankind. High levels of aspiration are an essential aspect 
of idealism, exhorting the learner to achieve the very best standards 
of knowledge and understanding. As Sir Fred Clarke (1947) puts it: 


The view taken in this book is that there are ultimate standards, common to, 
and authoritative for, all alike; and that belief in them in some form is 


necessary both for social cohesion and for an adequately purposeful educa- 
tion, 


In short one may summarise idealism as ‘other wordly’. 

Naturalism takes an opposite view. Human characteristics are not 
Viewed as part of an established universal order, but are to be re- 
garded as the unstable products of evolving life. Thus concepts of 
truth, justice, goodness, etc., are flexible and may vary from age to 
age in relation to the developing nature of society. Thus naturalism 
Stresses individual rather than collective standards, and values self 
expression, motivation, interest, and perceptual experience, main- 
taining that education should change, and teach that which is most 
relevant at any particular stage in our evolution. As John Dewey (1916) 
Writes: 


Our net conclusion is that life is development, and that developing, growing, 
is life, Translated into its educational equivalents, this means (1) that the 
educational Process has no real end beyond itself; it is its own end; and that 
(2) the educational process is one of continued reorganising, reconstructing, 
and transforming. 


Pragmatism, progressivism, and reconstruction seem to reflect a 
Beneral naturalistic approach and we may summarise this ideology as 
‘of this world’. 
Oliver and Butcher (1962) added two other dimensions to that of 
naturalism/idealism, both of which had been determined empirically 
y investigations into the structure of general social attitudes. In 
Particular the two well known factors of radicalism/conservatism, and 
tough-mindedness/tender-mindedness as reported by Eysenck (19 54), 
Were considered to be particularly applicable to educational investiga- 
tion, A tender-minded attitude to education may be interpreted as 
one which regards children as individuals, to be treated carefully and 
aS ends in themselves, rather than as a mere class unit which must be 
Moulded in order to serve the needs of others. On the other hand, 
People who regard schools as being merely places for vocational 
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preparation, or for the conditioning of future party d mede: 
said to have a tough-minded attitude to education. ey Feds = 
behaviour—especially quietness—high attainment, ah ili y n 
carry out instructions, sociability, and leadership qua a * fing 
paramount importance; attempting to mould the child to t ex 
patterns of behaviour rather than allowing him to develop his na a 

individuality. As Francis Stevens writes in The Living Tradition P 
57): 'However well the child may be treated as a person, he is thoug 

of as a pupil chiefly in relation to his suitability fora certain assign- 
ment of learning and not as the object to which the curriculum is 
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TABLE 1 


ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS ACCORDING 
TO TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Tender- 


Sample No. Naturalism S.D. Radicalism S.D. mindedness S.D. 
TE GYGUAGHHL its TIGIGGMSHL  Gonb/s CCR MGE 


Sec. Mod 54 74.69 8.70 114.87 13.56 128.48 14.08 
Grammar 34 69.79* 8.51 107.88 17.25  136.12' 14.87 


(*P «.o5) 


Pollock (1965), too, discovered similar trends, although particularly 
in terms of tender-mindedness, the position of Grammar School 
teachers was much less clear. Readers should note that the research 
by Pollock made use of the newer, shorter scales which have been 
developed out of the longer experimental scales quoted in reference 
to Butcher’s and Oliver and Butcher’s work (1965/1968). Cortis (1968) 
also researched along these lines reporting that idealism was related to 
academic success whilst naturalism was related to practical teaching 
Success, again suggesting that the Grammar School teacher would 
Score higher on the idealism factor. Morrison and McIntyre (1967) 
found that non-graduate women after one year’s teaching were more 
Naturalistic and more radical than graduate women; but as Pollock 
rhs the situation in respect of tough-mindedness was more con- 
used. 


3. AREAS OF INSTITUTIONAL CONTRAST 


Further analysis of the Secondary Modern/Grammar School will 
lead us to consider the following hypotheses as possible explanations 
for the reported greater idealism, conservatism and tender-minded- 
Dess of the selective school. (a) The Secondary Modern school is non- 
Selective: it must accept all comers except the clinically diagnosed. 
Thus it encounters more disciplinary problems than the selective 
Grammar School and is forced usually to adopt repressive or tough- 
minded measures to achieve compliance. Partridge (1966, p 31). 
Writes: ‘As in many other schools, the measure of the successful 
teacher is his ability to awe a class into submission’. Or again, as 
Webb (1962) maintains the Secondary Modern school assumes a 
Custodial or missionistic function, with the teacher acting out the 
role of ‘drill sergeant’ in order to exist. This contrasts directly with 
the academic role of the Grammar School in which is made possible 
à greater degree of tender-mindedness. 
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(b) Both the Grammar School and the Secondary Modern p 
function as normative institutions, in the sense that society expe 
them to inculcate social norms and values as well as transmit R 
ledge. But, as Floud and Scott (1956) point out, Secondary Mo gs 
teachers are drawn predominantly from working class be rend 
(46.6% as opposed to the 32.4% of maintained Grammar e z 
and only 18.6% of direct grant Grammar Schools) and such teac! T 
may not so readily accept middle class values and norms. This cou 
generate within them, therefore, a more naturalistic approach to 
teaching, leading them to appreciate perhaps that the working class 
culture does not place the same emphasis on academic achievement. 
(c) The Grammar School may be regarded as a training ground for 
the production of elitist cultures, for example, managerial, economic, 
intellectual, political, or scientific; and 
(1960) as ‘sponsorship’ 
selection of the individual 
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and a system of externa 


concept of variety. This variety is reflected b 
which appeared in Pamphlet No. o, 
Page 29: "The aim of the Modern 


round secondary education, not focussed primarily on the traditional 
subjects of the school curriculum but developing out of the interc&ts 
of the children’, Surely such a degree of Variety implies both a 
naturalistic and a radical/experimental approach to teaching, re- 
flecting a willingness to link subjects taught with individual and social 
needs, and to initi 


I ccording to the need-press situation 
in the external System. 
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School, followed by a University course in management science or 
psychology, and then they will be required to undergo further train- 
ing in the factory. The Grammar School does not equip such students 
in any practical way, it merely processes them as suitable material. 
The Secondary Modern school or non-selective stream of education 
may therefore be regarded as functional in that no real status is 
achieved (except for the few candidates who enter for G.C.E.) and 
the object behind the schools’ educational policies is to enable the 
child to function at a useful level in society. If we accept this hypo- 
thesis, is it not implied that the Modern School teacher will be less 
traditional and idealistic, for the sorts of status at which the Grammar 
School aims are relatively constant and are supported by idealised 


mental and naturalistic teacher behaviour. 

Any further discourse of this nature may justify charges that 
Sociology is the painful elaboration of the obvious; sufficient argu- 
ment has perhaps been offered to explain the differing attitudes of 
Grammar School and Modern School teachers. In any event the full 
anomaly of the situation now presents itself in a much clearer way. 
In the Grammar School, where idealism and conservatism are 
greater, the expected teacher tough-mindedness is absent; in the 
Secondary Modern school where radicalism and naturalism are 
apparent, the unexpected teacher tough-mindedness is present. In 
his study of teachers’ role conflict, Musgrove (1967) establishes that 
Modern School teachers experience more role conflict than Grammar 
School teachers and suggests: "The greater proportion of teachers in 
high conflict in Modern Schools compared with Grammar Schools is 
Dot surprising in view of the less certain objectives of the former’. Is 
It not possible that this higher degree of conflict is explainable in 
terms of personality differences, i.e. the Modern School teacher being 
less traditionally minded and inner-directed than his Grammar 
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School counterpart, but finding the Modern School ethos un- 


sympathetic to the expression of his greater radicalism and other- 
directedness? 


4. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE FOUNDATION YEAR 
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directly with the production of good graphic designers, good fashion 
designers, good photographers or whatever. 

(e) An Art College is also more of a ‘stand up and do’ place and 
certainly employs as Davis suggested the Modern School did, a 
graphic, experimental and imaginative approach. 


5. CHARACTERISTICS OF FOUNDATION STAFF 


] What we are claiming, therefore, is that the trend towards natural- 
ism, radicalism and tough-mindedness revealed in the attitudes of the 
Modern School teachers will positively correlate in terms of the N/I 
and R/C dimensions, and negatively correlate in terms of the T/T 
dimension, with the educational attitudes of Foundation staff 
operating within the constraints just described. We anticipate this 
pattern not only for the reasons discussed under (a)-(e) above, but 
also because: 

(a) At the Foundation stage the College no longer has to function at a 
custodial level, in so far as its students are not compelled by law to 
attend. We assume, therefore, that student interest and motivation 
are higher than in the Modern School and will permit a much more 
liberal and tender-minded staff approach. 

(b) In a previous paper the author (1969) established that Foundation 
students could be differentiated from comparable groups of non art 
Students on four personality dimensions: 

1. A— (P<.oo1) more stiff, cool, tending to be critical and 
obstructive. 

2. G— (P<.or) somewhat more undependable, fickle and im- 
patient. 

3. Q, (P «.o1) of poorer self sentiment. 

4. Q, (P «.oor) more tense, restless, excitable; a poor group 
member. 

Furthermore Foundation students were significantly more aesthetic 
and less social in terms of their A.V.L. scores and were significantly 
biased as a group towards tough-minded radicalism (Eysenck). Since 
research has established that: 

1. Aesthetic values correlate positively (Butcher, 1959) and factors 
Q; (Cortis, 1960.) and G. (Soloman, 1965.) correlate negatively 
with naturalism in education, we can assume that as scores rise 
on aestheticism and fall on Q, and G so scores on naturalism 
might be expected to rise. 
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education could be expected to understand. Similarly, high levels of 
Somatic anxiety reflect not only the stressful situation in which 
Foundation students operate, but indicate also an ergic tension—or 
»  drive—which is a major component of the second order factor of 
== anxiety. This tenseness, restlessness, impatience and anxiety surely 
demand contact with a tutor who has a sympathetic understanding 
| and a genuinely personalised interest in the students’ situation. In- 
. deed the student combination of toughminded/radicalism and 
anxiety can lead to quite exhausting demands being made on Founda- 
tion staff, requiring such a teacher to be—in Getzel's terminology— 
F ideographically orientated (i.e. person centred) rather than nomo- 
thetic (i.e. role centred). The Grammar School boy is being groomed 
" to fulfil the role expectations of role senders and his teachers 
J will thus tend to be idealist, conservative and nomothetically 
inclined. At Foundation level and to a lesser degree at Secondary 
Modern level, the student is in a diagnostic situation; in the former 
Case tutors endeavour to maximise the student's individual potential 
to secure the optimum second year placement, in the latter case 
teachers hope to achieve a similar result so that leavers can enter 
+ employment which is most suited to their abilities. In both cases 
ideographic, naturalistic and possibly radical/experimental teaching 
environments are involved, and Otto Rank (1941) sums the situation 
^ up well: ‘Tt (education) has to be told in terms of autonomy in the 
individual, the liberation and realisation of his potentialities’. From a 
Series of rationalisations, therefore, we have predicted the direction 
which the educational opinions of teachers of Foundation students 
might be expected to take. It is opportune, then, to record teachers’ 
Scores and examine the significance of any trends which may appear. 


6. RESEARCH FINDINGS 
One hundred copies of the Manchester Survey were sent out to a 
widely distributed number of Foundation departments, and forty- 
. eight replies were received distributed as follows: 

incoln 7; Southampton, 10; Exeter 3; Corsham 3; Liverpool 2; 
West of England 3; East Sussex 3; Salisbury 2; Bournemouth 7 
and Mid-Warwickshire College of Art 8. Although the response rate 

of 48% was disappointing, thanks are due to those colleges and staff 
Who did co-operate. The sample was considered ‘in toto? and variables 

_ z Such as age, sex, subject, etc. were not considered independently. The 
mean scores have been recorded in conjunction with general scores of 
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Secondary School Teachers and Trainees reported by Pollock (1965); 
Cortis (1966) and Ward and Rushton (unpublished). f 


TABLE II à 
Tender- t- 
No Naturalism S.D. Radicalism S.D. mindedness S.D. 
No Naturalism S.D. Radicalism S.D. mindedmess S.D. , 
Pollock 175 54.24 6.31 66.31 7-24 78.24 12.70 | 
Cortis 259 58.12 6.41 73-74 6.55 80.72 11.74 
2 O A S egt 6 S O A 
Ward/ 
Rushton — 61 59.30 73 65.20 Rushton — 6: — 5930 — 7.3 6520 $4 7710 167 _ 16.7 | 


Foundation 48 — 65.70 — 5.9 796 721 9140 117 48 65.70 5.9 79.6 7.21 — com UP De mar nas — A 40 11.7 


"Table. TIL recorda the magnitude of the diferencas bereen, Foundation II records the magnitude of the differences between Foundation | 
means and the recorded scores already referred to: and also their level of , 
significance. 

TABLE III 


SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN FOUNDATION STAFF MEANS AND 
TEACHER/STUDENT MEANS 


N R 
Diff Diff — m» Dif Si Dif ^ Sig ^ Dif ^ Sig - 

EEG ut ELA mais oon e 175 11.46 C.R. ea a 13.16 C.R. a 

P <.001 P «.oot P<.oo1 ,, 
Cortis 259 7.58 C.R. 8.1 5.86 C.R. 4.7 10.68 C.R. 5.8. 

P «.001 P <.001 P«.o0 — 
Ward/Rushton 6: 6.40 C.R. 5.0 14.40 C.R. 6.4 14.30 C.R. 5.2 | 

P «.o01 P «.oot P <.00! 


l 
On each of the three dimensions therefore Foundation teachers are 
seen to be very highly significantly different in their opinions about - 
education, which supports the earlier assumptions made in this 
paper. Indeed, if we analyse the scores quoted by Pollock appertaining | 
to Secondary Modern t 


eachers only, we find the assumed trend dis- 
cussed on page 135 substantiated, 


TABLE IV 
No N SDR sp T SD: 
Sec Mod 355.68 766 66.42 731 80.23  13:3L 
Foundation 48  65.79** 5.90 79.60** 7.21 gr4o* IL: 1 * 
*P <.or 


**P <.oo1 
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7. CONCLUSION 


Within the limitations of this research, it would appear that 
Foundation staff are significantly more natural, more radical, and 
more tender-minded in their approach to the teaching of students, 
than Secondary School teachers in general, and Secondary Modern 
teachers in particular; and the different teaching ethos which is pro- 
duced can have a profound effect on students transferring from school 
to college along the lines we have discussed. One wonders, therefore, 
in view of differences in staff attitudes, in student personality and 
_ attitudes, in the nature of the disciplines taught, and in relation to the 
lack of parity which Art Colleges experience, whether it would be wise 

to close Foundation courses, as has been suggested, and transfer to 
„athe schools the function of preparing students for a career in the Arts. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF A SPECIAL COURSE 
FOR IMMIGRANT TEACHERS 


by JEANNE BRAND 
Associate Professor of English 
Asian Institute of Technology, Bangkok, Thailand, 
formerly Lecturer, Nottingham University Institute of Education 


INTRODUCTION 


he problems associated with the educational needs of Indian 

and Pakistani immigrant children in British schools have been 

given widespread publicity. The problems encountered by 
adult immigrants in seeking to enter the teaching profession in 
Britain, however, have received relatively little notice. Such publicity 
as immigrant teachers have received has tended to be adverse and 
there has been a strong tendency to think of immigrant teachers only 
in terms of the educational problems posed by large numbers of 
non-English speaking immigrant children. 

The Department of Education and Science has for many years 
been concerned to find some way of tapping a potentially strong 
Source of teacher recruitment and to provide the adult immigrant 
With a form of training which would equip him to teach in British 
Schools. In 1966 the D.E.S. sponsored four pilot courses for immi- 
grant teachers at the following intitutions: Margaret MacMillan 
College of Education, Bradford; Whitelands College of Education, 
Putney; Wolverhampton College of Education; University of 
Nottingham Institute of Education. Each institution was asked to 
take 15-20 students, all of whom were required to have been 
recognised by the D.E.S. as having qualified teacher status. The 
exact number of Asian teachers then residing in Britain who would 
be eligible for recognition was not known but one estimate suggested 

at the number might be as high as 6,000. Of those who had been 
Branted recognition only a very few were employed as teachers and 
a substantial number were known to be in employment which was 
in no way commensurate with their qualifications, previous ex- 
perience and training. 
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Each course was to be of 1 5 months duration, a period of time D 
vould be sufficient to afford every student one academic year of educa 


2. SELECTION or STUDENTS 
The selection of students for the Nottingham course, which began 
in September 1966, presented a number of difficulties, Without any 
advertising 5o firm applications and innumerable enquiries had been 
received by August of that Year; all those who applied held the 
tion 


necessary basic qualificatio of being recognised by the D.E.S. as 
qualified teachers. 


€ applicants were graduate: 
€ majority of them Possessed 


Because of the extreme difficy 
from the applications Teceived, and beca 
were sufficiently small, Selection Was based 


Personal interview, Eighteen Students, of 
were selected for the Nott 


September 1966. 
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3. FACTORS GOVERNING THE DESIGN OF THE COURSE 


The organisation and content of the course offered to the students 
was determined by a number of factors, the ultimate aim being that 
at the end of the course they should be of comparable quality to the 
average probationary teacher. No previous experience of running 
such a course existed. It was possible, of course, to draw upon 
experience of Asian students in other contexts and upon some 
experience of the kinds of problems they might have, particularly 
with regard to their linguistic difficulties, though these were not 
specifically related to classroom communication. There existed a 
certain amount of information of a ‘popular’ kind gathered from 
teachers and the press, concerning the failings of immigrant teachers. 
Most of the press reports were adverse and, although much of what 
was reported was rooted in barely concealed prejudice, such reports 
as were available were pursued with great care because such criticisms 
had gained fairly widespread currency. Almost all of the reported 
failings and inadequacies of Indian and Pakistani teachers were 
attributed to an insufficient command of the English language and, 
whether this were the truth of the matter or not, it was clear that all 
students would need an intensive course in English. The letters 
received from applicants went a long way towards explaining why so 
many had failed to reach an interview for a teaching post and it was 
clear that the problem was not simply one of spoken English. 

The interviews were extremely valuable in confirming the need 
for linguistic improvement and in revealing the nature of a student's 
thinking on educational matters. It was clear that the two were 
inextricably linked and that as much of the immigrant's difficulty in 
communication could be attributed to what he was saying as it could 
to how he was saying it. It seemed not unlikely that many of the 
problems encountered by immigrant teachers in English schools 
were basically a result of failures of communication, not simply in 
the sense of speech sounds and patterns which could not be under- 
stood, but in the sense of ideas and attitudes which were irrelevant 
or meaningless in the context of a modern English classroom. The 
English programme, therefore, had to embrace both the mechanical 
and the situational aspects of speech. 

Re-orientation of educational ideas and attitudes was absolutely 
essential if these students were to become successful teachers; upon 
this depended to a very large extent the success of efforts to improve 


* both English and teaching techniques. To what extent it would be 
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Which they had displayed at intervie 
The students’ under: 


of English education was demonstrably con: 
that the course, if i 


W. 


fused and it was clear 


and secondary stages . 
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the academic staff of the Institute were also involved in some way in 
the teaching of these students. 

The Institute had approximately go full-time and 130 part-time 
students, all teachers of some experience in English schools, following 


—— courses leading to Advanced Diplomas in Education. The courses 


E^ 


| 
| 


offered to these teachers would have been of little value to Asian 
teachers with no experience in English schools, and we were quite 
unable to use them as part of this special course. The Institute did 
not itself offer any courses of initial training for teachers, and, 
therefore, did not possess the resources, in terms of equipment or a 


- large specialist staff, to be found in a College of Education. These 


students could not have been fed into an existing structure supple- 
mented by additional courses (in English for example) to meet their 


=A special needs. As mature students they might be thought to have had 


considerably more in common with the other students of the 
Institute than with students undergoing initial training but, in terms 
of experience of the British educational system, they clearly had less 
background than either of these groups. . 

Although the go full-time students were pursuing Advanced 
courses and had no direct link with the immigrant teachers, they 
represented a very powerful indirect resource of the Institute 
in that their maturity and experience provided the immigrants 


_” with an invaluable source of constructive help through informal 


contacts. 

Schools in Nottingham and in the immediate vicinity are subject 
to extremely heavy demands for teaching practice places as a result 
of the enormous amount of teacher training concentrated in the 
area. In consequence, local education authorities expressed them- 
selves very willing to help but were limited in the extent to which 


. » they could do this by established promises of places to other centres 


of teacher training. This meant that it was not possible to hand pick 
schools, although the authorities involved did their best to avoid 
schools known to present special problems for student teachers. 
Greater selectivity might have been enjoyed had our students 
travelled further afield; this would have meant their taking up 
residence away from Nottingham for the duration of a major teaching 
practice, however, and because accommodation problems for these 
students were very acute, it was felt that it would be unfair to require 
T them to seek alternative accommodation halfway through the course. 
In the event, it proved possible to offer our students teaching 
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practice facilities which probably compared favourably with those 
offered to most other students undergoing teacher training. 


5. ORGANISATION AND CONTENT OF THE COURSE 
The course resolved itself broadly speaking into four main areas: ~~ 
(a) the improvement of both written and Spoken English, 
(b) the study of English educational practice, 
(c) the study of contemporary British society, 
(d) practical teaching. 
These, obviously, are labels of convenience which do not aim to 


describe or define, in any but a very general sense, the content of the 
course. 


The organisation of the study of these areas was governed by three 
main factors: ^u 


(a) the belief that English studies should be continuous throughout 
the course and should proceed in conjuction with, and not in Í 
isolation of, the students’ other studies; 


y of English educational practice would 
be a largely sterile pursuit unless the st 


fourth term, 


d from these considerations formed the 
ourse as follows: 


E um 
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much of the course took the form of a direct response to their 
requests for help. Music, Drama, Art and Craft were unknown to all 
but one member of the group who possessed a western qualification 
in music. Lecturers from local colleges of education came to give 
courses in these subjects, gearing their courses to non-specialist 
students and placing great emphasis upon the making of simple but 
effective visual aids. A local junior school headmaster, especially 
interested in the difficulties his student encountered in blackboard 
work, gave an after-school course for any interested students and 
established a very successful group who studied methods of teaching 
Writing. An urgent request for a basic course in Nature Study came 
after only a few visits to junior schools and a local teacher came in to 
give a term's course on the common flora and fauna of the British 
Isles. 

All students followed a course in mathematical education which 
dealt with the problems of mathematical concept formation, the 
uses of structural and other apparatus, the use of the environment 
for providing mathematical activities and some of the more recent 
mathematical content introduced into school curricula. The 
approach adopted was through the use of the materials by the 
students themselves followed by a discussion of the kind of learning 
that had taken place. 

All students attended practical science sessions where they could 
see the sort of work undertaken in a primary school and its integration 
with other parts of the curriculum. This was always followed by 4 
discussion of how this work contributed to the aims of a primary 
school teacher. During the second term students went on to see how 
science, through practical sessions, could be taught to emphasise 
discovery and invention in the secondary school. This approach, not 
extreme by British standards, was obviously very surprising to most 
of these students; it served to emphasise the difference between the 
role of the teacher in Asia and in Britain. There was, at first, a 
marked reluctance to touch the material and it was some time before 
students could be persuaded to use it. Increased familiarity with the 
material, however, made most students more confident both in their 
own ability to use it and in the possibilities of using apparatus on a 
class scale. 

During a course of lecture-discussions the students were intro- 
duced to some basic concepts of spoken and written language in the 
context of education. The nature of symbolic representation was 
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Another primary course dealt with the characteristics of primary 
School children and the nature of individual differences, and con- 


Sidered curriculum changes in Primary education and the develop- 


; and the meaning 
'subject-centred'. The not 
between theory and practice was 
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particular situations were discussed in terms of the general funda- 
mental ethical and moral principles involved. 

A short course was given as a general introduction to certain 
aspects of classroom management with specific guidance on situations 
which might well arise during teaching practice. 

In addition to the work done by visiting lecturers from local 
colleges of education, the students were encouraged to use the 
workshop facilities of the Institute to make their own visual aids, 
and in this they received a great deal of help from the other students 
of the Institute. Some of the science specialists attended method 
courses given to P.G.C.E. students in the University and a group of 
Geographers/Historians attended a local college of education for 
similar courses. 

During the first and second terms about 50% of the timetable 
was devoted to improving the students’ command of English. 'This 
involved sessions in the University language laboratories, discussions, 
talks, written English, etc. A great deal of the discussion time was 
spent reinforcing points made in other sessions and in dealing with 
various queries and problems arising out of time spent in schools. 

The students were mostly very keen to attend the various in- 
service courses organised by the Institute and to attend the innumer- 
able special lectures given by visitors to the University. They 
involved themselves to a considerable degree in activities of the 
Students’ Union, particularly in sport, and in various hall activities, 
all of which provided more discussion material than we ever had 
time for. They displayed a considerable faith in the miracle-working 
properties of the language laboratory and expressed great distress at 
the thought that they would have to miss these sessions during the 
full teaching practice. It was quite impossible to attribute improve- 
ment in English to any one activity but the students clearly felt that 
it was the language laboratory that was responsible, and many put 
in a great deal of extra time there. 

During the first term each student spent one day per week in a 
junior school. This pattern was repeated in a secondary school in the 
second term, and the last seven weeks of the third term were devoted 
to a full teaching practice. By extending the terms it was possible to 
offer each student a total of 13 weeks in schools during the course. 
Assessment of a student’s ability to adjust to the demands of the 
British school situation was continuous and was based on course 

* work and teaching ability. 
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6. RESULT OF THE COURSE 


Seventeen students completed the course in December 1967 and 
were established in posts in January 1968, ten in secondary and seven 
in junior schools. One student temporarily withdrew from the 
course because of ill health and completed it three months later; this» 
student did not enter the Education Service as a teacher but secured 


ey have mostly shown themselves to 


be professionally competent and capable of effective teaching in 


British schools, 


| 


Ma 
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Davip Warwick, Team Teaching. (University of London Press Ltd., 1971, 
£1-50; 8op. paperback.) 


'TEAM teaching, as a pattern for the organisation of a school or a subject 
department, is becoming of increasing importance in current educational 
practice and those looking for a useful primer on a variety of its aspects 
will find David Warwick’s book helpful. It is concerned exclusively with 
the secondary school and, as is bound to be the case in any book presenting 
team teaching in general terms, is a little short in practical detail about 
what actually goes on in the classroom. This is accentuated by the style 
which is objective and balanced making this a useful handbook of a number 
of much discussed educational ideas but one which does not fill the reader 
with any great enthusiasm. In addition the absence of a composite biblio- 
graphy is more than a little annoying and makes it difficult to follow up 
references; the sections at the end of each chapter on further reading are 
helpful individually but not easy to use for reference purposes and this 
unfortunate quirk of arrangement diminishes the value of the book as a 
serious permanent contribution to the literature of team teaching. 

However Mr. Warwick’s demonstration of the value of this method of 
organisation, his elaboration of its philosophy and educational justification 
and, above all, his models for inter-departmental team teaching schemes 
will be found of the greatest value. He also deals well with a number of 
practical problems: the grouping of pupils, the structuring of teams, the 
keeping of records and the numerous other related small but important 
details through inattention to which so many team teaching schemes have 
eventually foundered. It can therefore help teachers to avoid elementary 
mistakes which might otherwise kill off an interesting experiment before 
it had really got started. 

The book has been very fully researched and a feature of particular 


| interest is the large number of plans of actual school environments for 


team teaching which it reproduces. For some readers, indeed, this may be 
its main value as we come increasingly to understand how the environment 
can affect the kind and quality of teaching in a school. New ideas in secon- 
dary school building could be the pace-makers in curriculum change and 
the development of teaching method in the next 20 years and teachers, 
whether students or those of some experience, will find much assistance 
here in dealing with newly developing situations. 

David Warwick's book can be recommended as a straightforward, 
unpretentious and wholly adequate elementary introduction to its subject. 


ANTHONY ADAMS 
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WILBUR ZELINSKY. A Prologue to Population Geography, (Prentice-Hall, 
1970, 8op.). 
POPULATION geography is rapidly becoming a major branch of human 
geography and its study has an inherent appeal to the general reader as well 
as the specialist. Professor Zelinsky’s introductory volume has now been +- 
issued as a European edition, coinciding with its adoption as a set book for 
the Open University social sciences course. The author approaches the 
study of population as an autonomous branch of geography, and in the first 
part of the book he discusses the nature, Subject matter and boundaries of 
population geography. The second part offers a broad explanation of the 
distribution of the world's population in terms of economic and cultural 
factors. In the third part, which occupies more than half of the book, 
Zelinsky discusses the socio-economic evolution of mankind, analyses the 
relationship between population and resources, and examines the correla- ,. 
tion of population data with other information as a means of defining 
population regions. 
"This book is reall 


Zelinsky provides 


e € and growing amount of litera- 
ture on the subject, parti E F 7 
and in the annotate 


Davin J. BOARDMAN 


Grorce Z. F. BEREDAY (editor), E, D ; P., 1969, 
658, paperback 248). ), Essays on World Education (O.U.P., 19 


FOLLOWING the enactment of the International Education Act of 1966, 
President L ndon Johnson had the idea of calling an International Confer- 
ence on World Crisis in Education to Williamsburg. Virginia. The confer- 
ence met between October 5-9, 1967 and assembled some 150 delegates , 


from all parts of the world. Professor Bereday then undertook the task of 


| 


| 


| 


T 
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editing papers which had been specially prepared to be read at the confer- 
ence to form the substance of this book, and also had the happy idea of 
publishing as an appendix the guidelines and recommendations which were 
formulated as the deliberations ended. It is a pity, however, that he thought 
neither of providing an index nor of giving the credentials of those whose 


“Spapers are published—even though a number are of international fame 


^- 


and thus well enough known already. 

As is only to be expected in such a compilation the papers are of uneven 
quality. Torsten Husén makes a valuable and sanely practical contribution 
in his essay on 'School Structure and the Utilization of Talent'. In his 
contribution on 'Educational Resources and Productivity Friedrich 
Edding emphasises the need to remember that 'the input/output relation 
in education is, however, essentially different from that of industry'. Frank 
Bowles treats of the *Democratization of Educational Opportunity' in his 


- well-known low-tone but all the more persuasive manner. R. Freeman 


Butts is topical and thought-provoking on the necessity to modernize 
teacher education. And Bereday himself contributes an impressive over- 
view of "Schools Systems and Mass Demand’, pertinently reminding us 
that the present crisis in education ‘cannot be alleviated simply by re- 
structuring systems of education’. - 
Writers contributing to the second half of the book were invited to make 
some appraisal of education in specific areas of the world. Of these, Philip 
` Idenburg gives a masterly summary of Europe's search for new forms of 
education. There is an interesting stock-taking exercise by Clark Kerr on 


Jyeducation in the U.S.A. Problems of Asian education are wisely treated on 


a symposium basis. The problems of Africa and Latin America are fairly 
presented by Arthur T. Porter and Gabriel Betancur-Mejia respectively. 
The recommendations contained in the appendix for ‘enlarging’ 
education (as the editor quaintly puts it) strike one by their matter-of-fact 
and non-Utopian quality. Some serious heart-searching certainly went on 
at the conference. The vital necessity for sensible international cooperation 
is repeatedly stressed, and comparative educationists will be relieved by 
he rider that the aims of education in any given country must, however, ‘be 
determined only by the country itself’. The necessity for more relevant 
research is emphasised. There is insistence on the growing importance 
of non-formal education. To sum up, there is recognition throughout that, 
whilst our most urgent problems might seem to be economic, it would be 
wrong to consider economic development as the only or over-riding 


problem. 
VERNON MALLINSON 
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Ricranp SYMONDS (editor), International Targets for Development (Faber 
and Faber, 1970, 50s, paperback 25s). 


Peruaps the greatest service this collection of essays renders the Panic 
is that it proves a timely reminder of the famous dictum of Sir Michae 


Sadler that ‘things outside the school matter even more than the things . 


v 
inside the school, and govern and interpret the things inside". All e 
contributors to this book are either present or former officials of the 
United Nations and its specialised agencies and they have, generally 
speaking, held closely to the terms of their original briefing: to discuss the 
kind of targets which can be envisage t 
ment in the seventies and prospects of reaching them. The overall impres- 
sion gained by your reviewer how 
exceptions the civil service mentality dominates, the author carefully 
(sometimes almost primly) never committing himself to any clear-cut ors 
definitive line of action. This impression is again fortified (rather than 


ce. 
Yet despite these strictures (which I have preferred to get immediately 
out of the way) this book does make an importa 
thinking and planning for the years ahead. Perhaps I 
suggesting that the chapter by 
Educational Development’ see: 


in ‘Health Aspects of Develop 
Agriculture’, ‘Trade’, ‘Aid an 
ards’ adequately highlight diffi 
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J. S. CoreMaN (ed.), Education and Political Development (Princeton U.P. 
and Oxford U.P., 1970; 620 pp., paperback 30/-). 


Ir is good to have a paperback edition of this excellent collection first 
published in 1965. Most of the contributions have, if anything, gained in 
. yalidity and topicality since, and Professor James Smoot Coleman (not to 
be confused with James Samuel Coleman of The Adolescent Society fame) 
is to be congratulated afresh. 
He himself sets a high standard of analytical rigour and perceptiveness 
in his lengthy Introductions, particularly those to the book as a whole and 
to Part I on 'Patterns and Problems of Educational Underdevelopment', 
and while it is quite invidious to single out just a few contributors for the 
-. . readers’ attention, the present reviewer found the papers by F. X. Sutton, 
A. H. M. Kirk-Greene, and Bert F. Hoselitz especially interesting and 
» jlluminating. 
Coleman regrets the ‘uncritical tr 


ansfer of the educational philosophy 


and structure of metropolitan countries to their colonies’, but notes also 

among native intellectuals ‘suspicion of any divergence from the British 

pattern’ as threatening dilution of standards; hence the slowness of the 

revision of the curriculum in the direction of greater practicality, indigen- 

isation and politicisation. There is support for his views in Sutton's 

discussion of ‘Education and the Making of Modern Nations’ when he 
~ points out that in, say, Africa ‘much of the matter of the school curriculum 

was unsupported by experience outside the school’, and yet how the 
desire to fathom ‘the secret of their [i-e. the colonisers’] power’ would 
attract even anti-western Asians and Africans to western education. 
Kirk-Greene, drawing on his experience as both civil servant and academic 
in Northern Nigeria, readably analyses ‘the tension-areas that appear 
when an alien but indigenous bureaucracy, predominantly selected by 
merit and trained along contemporary civil service lines, comes into con- 
tact with an established and largely heredity-conscious native administra- 
uve hierarchy'. And Hoselitz examines the political difficulties and social 
pitfalls of using education to promote speedy economic growth, and warns 
~ las ‘that in much of the current discussion on economic impact of education 
p and the need for educational planning in developing countries . . . especi- 
57 ally non-industrialised sub-Saharan ones . - . too flat a transference is 
| made from the European past and present to the African and Asian 
| EB future’. Le . 

A The whole collection is organised along four dimensions: educational 
underdevelopment, polity-oriented educational systems, elite education in 
new nations, and the politics of educational planning; while geographically 
the range of contributions is world-wide, from China to Brazil. Last but 

ot of least value comes a 25-page annotated bibliography of the subject, 


“prepared by K. I. Rothman. 


" 
a 


institutions, even though its study began with Plato, has not yet been much 
explored. As empirical researchers in this country begin to burrow at the 
grassroots of ‘political socialisation’ (cf. recent articles by Dowse and 
Hughes in Sociology, Vol. V/1, 1971, or by Dennis, Lindberg and McCrone 
in the new British Journal of Political Science, Vol. I/1, or by Stradling” 
and Zurick in Sociological Review, 1971), it should be particularly useful | 
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The relationship between education and the polity as two major social | 


to be able to set their findings in the wider context of analytical studies 
such as those making up the present volume, 


R. SZRETER 
S: 


CORRECTION 


We regret that a passage of David Y. Boardman’s review of 
FRONTIERS IN GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHING 


which appeared in our last issue was printed incorrectly. The passage 
should read as follows. 


The review of 


$ v 
to date and contains references to t vision of syllabus 
p he revision a 
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a UNMGNTNN 
The Scottish Educational System Second Edition 


S. Leslie Hunter 

Provides a concise and up-to-date account of the Scottish Educational System. 
Deals with historical development of the system, its administration and finance, 
its structure and traditions and suggests future trends. 

Contents 

Historical Developments; The Administration of Scottish Education; The 
Educational System: Structure and Traditions; Primary Education; Secondary 
Education; Special Education; Approved School Education; Welfare and 
Guidance Services; Independent School Education; Further Education; The 
Universities; Teachers. 

296pp £2.95 hard cover £1.65 flexi cover 


Teachers' In-Service Education 

D. J. Johnston 

Discusses a topic of increasing interest in view of the world shortage of teachers. 
Existing opportunities for in-service training in Britain and other countries are 
discussed. 

Contents What is In-service Education?; Purpose of In-service Education; 
Reasons for Individual Participation; Forms of In-service Education; The 
Providers of In-service Education; Some Physical Considerations; Finance and 
Administration; Co-ordination; Some Professional Considerations; Appendix. 


124pp £2.25 hard cover 


Guidance and Counselling in Schools 
A Response to Change 


P. M. Hughes 

Represents the first up-to-date comprehensive and meaningful overview of 
recent developments in guidance and counselling from a British standpoint. The 
core of the book is devoted to a discussion of the three commonly accepted 
aspects of guidance—vocational, educational, personal. 


232pp £3.25 hard cover 


Society, Schools and Progress 


Editor Dr. Edmund J. King 

A series of mutually supporting books on society, schools and progress in a 
number of important countries or regions intended to serve students of sociology, 
government and politics, as well as education. Listed below are the two most 


recently published titles in the series. 


Society, Schools and Progress in Peru 


R. G. Paulston 
332pp £4.50 hard cover 


Society, Schools and Progress in The West Indies 


J. J. Figueroa 
232pp £2.50 hard cover £2.00 flexi cover 
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CHAPTER I 


UNDERSTANDING SCHOOL MATERIAL 


by E. A. PEEL 
Professor of Educational Psychology, University of Birmingham 


(i) What is understanding 
(ii) Its revelation in the act of explaining 
(iii) The place of concepts in understanding 
(iv) Modal and substantive concepts 
(v) The structure of understanding 
(vi) The change in quality of understanding over adolescence 


(i) What is understanding 


Although it may not be often stated as a fundamental aim, 
improvement in the quality of understanding is nonetheless an 
important objective of the new secondary school curricula, In this 


. “number of Educational Review we have collected a few researches 


from several aimed at investigating how the power of thinking, 
together with the attendant improvement in understanding, develops 
over the secondary school years. Apart from the last Paper, con- 
cerned with the promotion of thinking generally, each presents 
material relating to a specific school subject. These papers include 
studies of thinking in science, history, geography, mathematics and 
religion. 

Understanding is a much used word with so many meanings 
as to engender great confusion and to lead some specialists to avoid 
using it altogether. This, however, is not true of most teachers 
who may have recourse to it in every teaching day. From the ubiquity 
of its usage, we may tease out a few meanings of the term *under- 
standing’ which have significance in relation to secondary school 
study. 

First take the case where a person has to follow instructions in 
order to reach a desired goal. Such might be how to reach a destina- 
tion by car, how to obtain a good picture on the television, how to do 


arry out an 


experiment in elementary science. In each case, after the mode of 


163 
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procedure has been drawn up and described, the instructor checks 
with the question. Do you understand what you have to do? In 
such circumstances the word understand merely relates communica- 
tion with doing. It does not necessarily imply understanding the 
principles involved in each skill, but whether the sequence of 
operations required has been learned. 

Next consider a passage in a history text or piece of descriptive 
geography setting out, say, the events leading up to the 1914-18 war 
or the pattern of agricultural activity in the Burgundy region. Such 
material puts before the reader a sequence and pattern of cause and 
effect relations. These may be of varying degrees of multiplicity 
and remoteness and may include short- and long-term influences. 
When we ask the questions, Do you understand the text?, it implies: 
Can you follow the sequence or pattern of causes and effects? Here 
there is no question of turning words into actions, but the learner 
has to be able to envisage actions, conditions and intentions and 
relate them to their consequences. Understanding history, geo- 
graphy, current affairs, literature, and biography implies a grasp of 


cause and effect, a capacity to follow a sustained argument and a 
power to evaluate. 


tions of scientific un 


— 


— 
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(when the pupil can speak French) instructions relating to actions. 
However, we may also ask the question: Do you understand French? 
and this involves linguistic ingredients as well as semantic references 
and shares in a sense with mathematical understanding in the grasp 


~~ of the formal properties of the language. 


Lastly we may include aesthetic understanding which involves 
a sensitivity to elements of pictorial, sculptural, musical and literary 
form and to the purpose of the creators of works of art in these 
fields. Appreciation of form can be described in perceptual and 
intellectual terms. Insight into the artist's aim is more subjective, for 


à communication between artist and viewer or listener implies selection 


N by both parties, creator and appreciator. Often this section is intui- 
tive and scarcely conscious. This provides the variety and richness 
of artistic appreciation but it also makes it nigh impossible to generalise 
about this aspect of artistic sensibility. 
(ii) Its revelation in the act of explaining 
These few comments on the nature of understanding cover much 
of what is expected of the idea in secondary school studies. In the 
papers which follow, accounts are given of the development of 
understanding in different areas and so some of the above meanings 
will be brought out. How is this done? By presenting the pupil 
with a partially open problem situation and calling for an explanation 
or judgment. The test unit is composed of two parts. First a state- 
ment of an action, event or phenomenon, and secondly a question 
beginning with the word Why ...? So the measure of understanding 
is the quality of explanation the thinker is capable of producing. 
Let me give two instances from research carried out in the earlier 
phases of our programme which we shall not be able to discuss later. 
First there is Lodwick’s (1958) application of Piaget's technique for 
assessing moral judgment to intellectual problems. After giving a 
short paragraph setting out the story (apocryphal?) of King Alfred 
and the cakes he asked the question: Could Alfred cook? Here are 
some explanations given which reveal an increasing maturity of 
understanding of the anecdote: 
Answer A: Yes (Why?) Because he's the King. 
(Can every King cook?) No. 
(Why could Alfred cook?) Because he can fight. 
. This answer reveals fragmented thought. One aspect of the situation 
‘is focused upon and refers to concrete material; hence his combined 
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statements often contain inconsistencies. It also reveals that maturity 

of thought is a factor in understanding. 

Answer B: No (Why not?) He forgot all about the cakes. He was a 
man and that's why he couldn't cook as well as a woman 
does. À woman is a proper cook. : 


Although this answer is primarily at a restricted logical level, it shows 
signs of power to co-ordinate relationships. 


Answer C: I shouldn't think so, at least not very well. He didn't pay 


attention to the cakes, if he had been a cook, he might have 
known they'd been done. 


The problem has been judged at the concrete level in terms of the 


content—burning the cakes. Therefore, Alfred could not cook. The ~ 


relationship that Alfred was thinking about the Danes has been 
excluded. 


Answer D: I don't think so, because if he could have cooked, he'd 
have known how long it takes them to bake. (Are you 
sure he could not cook?) I've never heard that he could 
cook. Kings are supposed to have servants for that. 

. You couldn't be sure. I wasn’t born in his time. 

The answer is slightly more mature for, although he is still under the 

dominance of the content (his first se 

relationships and he does 


d go beyond the content to his own ex- 
perience. 


told him, if he could cook, 


ntence), he can hold several 
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pupils of geometrical problems, whether definitions or riders, well 
illustrates these difficulties; Saad (1957, 1960) investigated the 


mathematical understanding of 14-16-year-old grammar school 


pupils and recorded many instances of errors due to the distracting 


effect of irrelevant diagrammatic clues or to taking a spatial picture 


instead of a mathematical concept. These illustrate how the visual 
appearance of geometrical figures could prevent the pupil from 


: making a correct formal judgment. Thus to the question: 


‘If angle 1 = angle 2, angle 2 = angle 3, and angle 1 = angle 4, we 
can conclude that angles 3 and 4 are equal. Upon what principle is 
this conclusion based? supported by the following diagram: 


39 per cent of the 14-15 year olds and 31 per cent of the 15-16 year 
olds gave the explanation 
"The opposite angles of any parallelogram are equal’. 

When asked to state the meaning of a circle, 22 per cent of 14-15 
year olds and 14 per cent of the 15-16 year olds gave a static spatial 
picture: a round figure, a curved line, a line round a point on a 
uniformly curved line, a line with no ends, a line enclosing a space. 

It is a matter for some comment that 22 per cent of middle grammar 
school pupils recognise a circle not as a mathematical concept, but 
from some spatial aspect. Such a response is not an explanation but a 
mere description of its perceived features. 

In summary, two things may be stressed. Offered explanations 
provide a clue as to the quality of understanding. Understanding 
involves not only a comprehension of the perceptual content of 
problems, and their systematisation as concepts, but also intellectual 
rigour seen in following and developing logical and causal sequences. 


(iii) The place of concepts in understanding 


From our list of different meanings of the word understanding, it 
; 
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may appear that concepts, as generalisations of experiences, are not 
uniformly necessary in the act of explaining. The first instance of 
following a rule of procedure may not seem to evoke conceptual 
thinking at all. In the second meaning, of following cause and effect 
sequences which link events, the arguments may be grasped without 
recourse to conceptual activity in the sense required in the under- 
standing of physics. Some people might deny that it is possible to 
extract generalisations from the raw material of social studies. But 
whilst such a point of view can be reasonably maintained, there is 
another sense in which the use of concepts must enter into all kinds 
of understanding. 

The schoolboy scientist has to know what a beaker is, the car 
driver taking directional instructions has to know what is meant by 
left and right, turnings and traffic lights. When such terms are used 
and understood in speech or writing it is likely that the concepts of 
these objects or relations are also known.* The same is true of 
reading a history text. The reader will not get very far before he 
meets a word which symbolises a concept. All verbs and adjectives 
indicate concepts and many of the nouns. 


We assume then that wherever we turn in the sch 


ool curriculum 
we encounter concepts, 


(iv) Modal and Substantive concepts 


It is possible to make a provisional grouping of school subject 


ractical device, such a division may help 
seem common to most subjects, whilst 
n specific concepts. Let us begin by 
two extreme kinds of i 

school learning. a tani 


xamples the concepts: in physics, 
pansion; in 


ges, sentence, subject, 


redi 
predicate, metaphor, matics, sum, product, 


power, angle, point. 


ay 
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Such concepts are derived from experienced phenomena, some of 
which’ constitute instances of the concept evolved, others which do 
not. For instance, in forming the concept of the force of gravity, the 
phenomena of freely falling objects, or those rolling and sliding down 
inclined surfaces, the forces required to raise objects from weight 
lifting to elevators, and space rockets, all contribute positively, 
whereas the forces necessary to move objects horizontally in a straight 
line or curved as in swinging an object around one's head, or those 
in magnetism and chemistry and combustion, are experienced as 
non-instances of the concept of gravity. 

These above instances possess a marked common property, group 
of properties, as in the case of heat and mediterranean climate, or a 
constant relationship between entities, as in Boyles Law (a constant 
relationship between the temperature, volume and pressure of a gas) 
and tangent (a geometrical relationship between a straight line and a 
curve). The thinker is able to express, formulate and communicate 
these common features which characterise each concept in terms of 
appropriate language, either native or special, as in mathematical 
and chemical language. Invariably when once it is formed the concept 
is identified by a name or symbol so that it enters the currency of 
communication. 

Such concepts originate in the noting and enumeration of ex- 
periences and any common characteristics they possess. They come 
to form the subject matter of the particular school study concerned. 
Since they derive from the specific substance of each study, I shall 
call them substantive concepts. 

At the other extreme, there are certain basic concepts which we 
appear to arrive at from more general, ubiquitous and longstanding 
experience. They are often formed first in early childhood, and they 
are fluid and subject to development as we grow more experienced. 
They include: being and not being (extending to the later concepts 
of instances and non-instances and positive and negative features), 
substance, quantity, time, space, change, growth, balance, con- 
sistency, causality, action, reaction, cancellation, compensation. 

We may note two features of such concepts. They systematise 
the very basis of the way of looking at ourselves and our world, and 
thinking about our existence. Secondly, their formation and accept- 
ance in the mind of the learner, however implicit, is necessary before 
he can form the more specific substantive concepts arising from 
material experience. Each of the substantive concepts listed on the 
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This discussion has b 
nds of concepts. But 
ranging from the concept of s; 
mental concepts associated w 
environment, 
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(vi) The change in quality of understanding over adolescence 

When we turn to investigate differences in the quality of adolescent 
explanation and understanding, our first task is to produce test 
material capable, at the highest level of answer, of evoking conceptual 
and causal thinking. Without being pretentious, we may say we want 
to challenge the imagination of the ablest and most mature pupils 
‘and students, so that they will look for explanations and bases of 
judgments beyond the actual material used. We assume at first that the 
main dimension of judgment is along the line from mere unimagina- 
tive description to explanation in terms of invoked concepts and ideas 
calling for imagination and try out. After applying such material, finer 
differences may emerge. 

We have used verbal material consisting of short passages called for 
comprehension, short problem situations in science and mathematics 
and demographic statistics and charts in the human sciences. 

Preliminary work indicated that at least three clearly marked 
points on a line of explanation might be kept in mind in drawing up 
the problems and questions. At the lowest level logically immature 
individuals tend to answer tautologically, to be put off by irrelevances, 
or to deny premises or other conditions of the problem. 

At the next level the thinker is dominated by the content of the 
material and seems unable to look outside it. 

Finally at the highest level of answer, the thinker realises he has to 
go beyond the content of the passage to evoke possible hypotheses 
from his own experience. 

I have already reported in detail on the method, its findings and 
possibilities, (Peel, 1971). Generally, mature judgments implying 
the interplay between the possible and the actual do not appear to be 
predominant until after about 13} years of age. Sometimes, as shown 
by de Silva and Law in their papers, mature understanding may not 
appear until 15 and 16. Even among college students there appears 
to be a sizeable minority whose understanding is dominated by 
content. The thinking of the 11 to 13 year old pupil appears to be 
mainly in terms of the actual—even when such material is manifestly 
partial and insufficient for solving the problem. 

Beginning with a fairly limited capacity to offer explanations in 
terms of single pieces of circumstantial evidence, the thinker is 
gradually able to coordinate several such elements in the problem 
situation and finally he is able to see these as elements in a system of 
balance which is disturbed by human action, and he is able to 
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imagine possible courses of action open to the person to establish 
the balance and at the same time produce the results he wishes. 


'The establishment of a technique that brings out a noticeable 
range of explanations, capable of meaningful analysis, with evidence 
that these judgments can be independently assessed similarly by 
different assessors and that test material of equivalent basic logical 
qualities and semantic structure evoke fairly consistent levels of 
response from pupils and students, enables us to proceed to examine 
factors which might enter into the emergence of different levels of 
judgment. 

These factors could stem from differences i 
partially or more fully informative, 
situations familiar or not so familiar 
social or non-social material. The form of questioning could also 
Play a role: as, for example, whether it is open or multiple choice. 
Finally, there are several factors arising from differences in the 
pupils’ make up and background. 

These may include: age, sex 
neurotic, extravert-introvert), 
psychological adjustment and m. 
Side we need to consider so 
attitudes, prejudice, instruction, schooling and educ 
influence of some of these factors has been investi 
analysis of variance techniques and designs it 


tal of them together, 


n the passages: whether 
or whether they referred to 
to the thinker, as shown in 


, intelligence, personality (stable- 
language attainment and usage, 
aturity. More on the environmental 


cio-economic differences, interests, 


ation. The 
gated and by using 
has been possible 


Social Passages), socio 


à -economic level of 
n in how to think, 


and leading answers as 
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CHAPTER II 


THE FORMATION OF HISTORICAL 
CONCEPTS THROUGH CONTEXTUAL CUES 


by W. A. DE SitvA 
Department of Education, University of Ceylon 


I. INTRODUCTION 


ONE of the declared aims of teaching history could be achieved 
N by any means other than à proper understanding of the subject 


matter of history, which not yielding itself to easy experimen- 
tation or inspection compels both teacher and Student to depend 


very heavily on language in communicating and acquiring historical 
knowledge. 


nected texts and are not . 
well defined in the process', 


In studying secondary school history, 


the conceptions of Political 
and economic theo 


y cropping up and they 


al process, 
er Wee ah tendon 
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said to operate alone by itself. It should depend to a great extent 

on the qualitative growth of the general thinking capacity. It does 

not appear that Werner and Kaplan in their study have fully explored 

the possible connections between the various stages in the acquisition 
„Of word-meanings and the growth of logico-abstract thinking. 


2. THE PRESENT STUDY 


The present study was undertaken to investigate the processes 
by which adolescent students ascribe meanings to coded words 
standing in for historical terms, going on contextual cues alone. 
A. word-context test consisting of ten passages was administered to 
160 students taken in equal proportions from those receiving selective 
and those receiving non-selective education in England. ‘The subjects 
were also differentiated by age, the range sampled being from 12 to 16 
inclusive. 

'The passages test was designed so as to carry one artificial word 
embedded in each passage. The subject reading the paragraph is 
expected to arrive at the meaning of the artificial word. Each of these 
artificial words signifies an economic or political conception arising 
in the learning of secondary school history. Here is one passage used 
in the research: 

Artificial word: MALMIR (slump—depression) 

'The years that followed the victory of Waterloo were some of the 
worst that Britain ever passed through. The ‘false and bloated pros- 
perity’ of the War, as Cobbet called it, gave way to a terrible malmir. 
'The Government no longer needed to buy huge quantities of muni- 
tions and clothing for the army and the Allies; the people of Europe 
after more than twenty years of war, were too poor to buy the goods 
that British manufacturers would have liked to sell; instead the foreign 


governments often used their discharged soldiers to make their own 
goods. 


E 


'The testing procedure was basically the same as that adopted by 
Werner and Kaplan. The subject was informed that he would be 
presented with ten words which he never heard before; that these 
words were used in a little island many thousands of miles away 
and were not spoken anywhere else; and that these ten words would 
be presented to him one at a time, each embedded in a paragraph. 
The interviewer concluded: ‘I want you to try to find out what each 
of these words mean’. 

When faced with the task of comprehending the meaning of an 

’ unknown word embedded in a passage, subjects either made no 
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response at all or made a response falling into one of four types which 
were identified as follows: 


Logically restricted responses 
Circumstantial conceptualisation 
Logical possibilities 
Deductive conceptualisation 
It is only at the Stage of deductive conceptualisation that a subject 


is able to deduce the Correct meaning of the unknown word from the 
cues available, 


ation is Characterised 


b attempt, " 
of the Presented data a 4 Pted solution 


nd failure to grasp the 
empt at understanding 


© government Was poor and after 
Sperous after having to fork out a 


co; 
€ 15), 
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(c) I think it is a famine, because all the money had been spent on guns 
and ammunitions. Therefore there was no money left to pay for the 
goods (Age 14). 

(d) Poverty, because they did not have any money after fighting the war 
(Age 14). 


4 (&) Malmir means loss, because the people of Europe were too poor to buy 


— €: 


the goods. 
(iii) Logical possibilities 
In this category of response subjects engage in realistic appraisal 
showing capacity to combine two or more picces of evidence and 
ability to relate cause and effect. Possible alternatives and competing 
solutions are offered and possible explanations invoked. One sees 
here the beginnings of comprehensive exploration of the material 


taking account of more than one factor, as well as of generality, 
abstraction and penetrativeness. 


The following examples illustrate this category of response in 
respect of the aforementioned passage: 


(a) The word ‘malmir’ means hardship. I think this is so because of the 
fact that the government couldn't sell our goods, and the countries 
that bought off us before now could'nt afford our goods or they now 
made them themselves, so Britain became a poor country (Age 15). 

(b) Uprising, if Britain could not sell what the manufacturers had made 
then some men might be out of work. The army would not be needed 
for fighting and so they might get sacked. The people of Britain might 
think that the government had done nothing to try and improve the 
situation and go against the government (Age r3). 

(c) Redundancy, I think so because it said that Europe was too poor to buy 
things that Britain made because of twenty years of war. Also it said 
that European people used to make their own clothes (Age 13). 

(d) Unemployment, because with the factories having been turned into 
munition factories they could no longer send trade to other countries 
who found other sources to get the products and with mass unemploy- 
ment because of the men coming back from the war and the closing of 

(e) the munitions factories (Age 15). 

Poverty; when the people from the munitions factories were discharged 
from it they had to find jobs elsewhere and this was hard to do. The 
shortage of jobs meant a rise in unemployment and poverty (Age 16). 


(iv) Deductive conceptualisation 

In responses falling in this category the subject generally explores 
the content of the passage in almost its entirety in a deductive way 
and draws integrated and reasoned inferences taking account 
essentially of the problem. The primary characteristic of responses 


/in this category is the deductive reasoning or sustained argument 


B 
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from the basis of assumed hypothesis resting on general rules or 
principles developed inductively or deduced analytically. ‘The 


following instances illustrate this category in respect of the afore- 
mentioned passage: 


(a) Depression, this is probably so because after wars etc. the government 
no longer needs to buy stuff and many men are unemployed so leading 
to a general depression of industry etc. (Age 15). 


(b) Slump; alter most wars the extensive munitions factories close down 


or are converted to make cycles and other items like this. So many, / 


people lose their jobs which they held during the war. Secondly a 
large amount of soldiers returning home from the war need jobs and 
there is not the demand in industry to create places in factories for ex- 
soldiers; so a slump occurs (Age 16). 

(c) Depression, the country was in an awful state. They had been promised ` 
better wages etc. but they were denied all these privileges. After the 
war had finished, the country was therefore in a slump of industry as 
men were no longer needed to produce weapons of war (Age 16). 

(d) Depression, after any war there is some sort of depression, as many 
new industries formed during the war were out of business when the 
war finished; thus many people were out of work (Age 15). 

(e) Slump, after the war Britain found it could not sell the stuff it could 
before the war as other countries took over the market in other countries. 
This made industry poor. The word ‘slump’ fits in place of ‘malmir’ 
as this happens to most countries after the war (Age 16). 


4. RESULTS 


The responses were evaluated and classified by a panel of six 
judges including the writer and a sufficient level of agreement among 
the judges was established statistically. 

Table 1 shows the frequency distribution of different response 


categories between grammar school and non-grammar school 
subjects in respect of all 1o passages. 


TABLE 1 
Frequency of different response categories in two types of subjects 
Category of Grammar Non-Grammar 
response school school Total 
(N = 80) N28 
No response 35 t 62 " 97 
Logically restricted 
response 
Circumstantial con- T -— d 
ceptualisation 118 
Logical possibilities 62 A Ee 
Deductive concep- di i 
tualisation 191 88 


279 
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' A Pearson X? test was carried out to test the null hypothesis 
that the two attributes, type of subject and category of response are 
independent. It was established beyond the .oo1 level of confidence 
that a statistical association does exist between the two attributes. 
Non-grammar school subjects make a high proportion of logically 
restricted responses while grammar school subjects show a high 
proportion of instances of deductive conceptualisation. 

Significant differences also exist in the frequency distributions 
of response categories among the five age groups tested, logically 
restricted responses decreasing and instances of deductive concep- 
tualisation increasing, with age. Table 2 shows the number of 
responses falling in each category given by subjects of each age group 
in respect of all the passages. 

TABLE 2 
Frequency of different response categories in the five age groups 


Age1i2 Age 13 Age 14 Age 15 Age 16 
Category of response (N = 20) (N = 40) (N = 40) (N = 40) (N = 20) 


No response 8 14 26 38 II 
Logically restricted 

response 142 275 252 189 8o 
Circumstantial concep- 

tualisation 20 37 42 62 33 
Logical possibilities 9 24 17 35 7 
Deductive conceptual- 

sation 21 50 63 76 69 


mmarised in Table 3. 
chi square test for 


TABLE 3 


Results of tests of significance of Pairwise differences 
among composite age groups 


Age group 13 14 15 16 
12 N.S. N.S. P.oo:  P.ooi 
13 N.S. Proor P.oo1 
14 P.oor Poor 
15 


P.ooz 
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On this statistical evidence it seems clear that there is no real 
difference among the age groups 12, 13 and 14 1n regard to the 
number of responses of different categories. However, there is a 
significant difference between each of the age groups 12, 13 and 14 
on the one hand and each of the groups age 15 and 16 on the other. 
Also a significant difference exists between the two age groups of 
15 and 16. The breaking point is seen to lie between the ages of 
14 and r5. 7 

The data were next examined Separately for the pupils receiving 
selective and non-selective education respectively, 

Non-selective education pupils 

The chi square for significance of differe 
was significant beyond the .oor level. 
next taken two by two and the Corresponding chi squares computed. 
The results of all these tests are summarised in Table 4. The entry 
in each cell relates to the test of significance of difference between 
the age group represented by column and that represented by row. 


The different age levels were 


TABLE 4 
Results of tests of significance of 


pairwise difference 
among age groups—Non 


“grammar type 
Age group 13 14 15 16 
12 N.S. N.S. Por N.S. 
13 N.S.  P.ooi P.os 
14. P.oo1 P.os 
oas o N.S. 
Once again the breaking point is seen to fall between the ages of 
14 and rs, 
Selective education Pupils 
The chi square for differences among all age groups was significant 
beyond the oor level. Next chi squares were computed to test the 
Significance of all Pairwise differences and Table 5 summarises the 
results. The entry in each cell rela 


TABLE 5 
Results of tests of significance of Pairwise differences 
among age groups— 7rammar type 
Age groups 13 14 15 16 
12 N.S. P.os P.o01  P.ooi 
13 Poor Po; P.oor 
14 P.o1 P.oor 
15 P.oo1 
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neces among all age groups . 
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In an attempt to locate the point at which the precise break occurs 
two more chi squares were computed, taking groups of age levels 
collectively, namely 

(a) Age levels 12 and 13 against age levels 14, 15 and 16 

(b) Age levels 12, 13 and 14 against age levels 15 and 16. 
Both these chi squares are significant beyond the .oo1 level. However, 
on the strength of the magnitude of the chi square it may be said 
that the dividing line between the age levels of 14 and 15 is more 
marked and definite than the dividing line between the age levels 
of 13 and 14. 


4. DISCUSSION 


The scheme of classification evolved here is very strikingly similar 
to Peel’s scheme of levels in the upward progression of thought to 
explainer thinking. Pecl's main categories of thought both as regards 
their respective characteristics and the total evolutionary order find 
confirmation in the present analysis. 

The evidence from this study may be taken as strongly supporting 
Peel's (1967, p. 165) assertion: *. . . much of school history is taught 
through texts and new words are often introduced for fresh ideas 
and institutions mainly through contextual passages without a precise 
definition being given. This makes for erroneous concepts.’ 

Peel (1965, p. 178) succinctly points to the crux of the problem as 
follows: *... the child can receive real information by such means 
only if he is in a state where he can understand this information. 
This state requires that the new information is presented in a form 
demanding not more than the structure of action which the child has 
already formed. The child will make of the information what he can 
by virtue of his particular level of development—but this may not 
be what the adult intends. Hence the so-called discrepancy between 
language and thought." 

The problem may be specially present in connection with history 
texts written with the 'style' and not simplicity, uppermost in mind, 
as in a particular work where the author (left unidentified here) in 
the Preface writes: ‘Although in general, the limitations of the youth- 
ful vocabulary have been kept in mind throughout the book, there 
has been no attempt to write in mono-syllables for the illiterate, a 
course which would have been bound to destroy all style and with it 
all interest.’ The assumption here that the interest of the student 
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is directly related to the verbose professional style of the author is, 
to say the least, highly debatable. 
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CHAPTER III 


GEOGRAPHY AND THE ADOLESCENT 


by W. T. Ruys 
Head of the Education Department, Kesteven College of Education 


I. THE GEOGRAPHICAL BACKGROUND 


focused primarily upon the study of man in relation to his 
environment (Scarfe, 1971). If children are to make a realistic 
appraisal of human activity within a spatial setting, it follows that 
a secure basis of concepts and skills must be established before they 
can go on to analyse, interpret and explain, the interaction of key 
elements within diverse environmental contexts. 

An intensive fieldwork approach is now widely favoured as a 
means whereby geographical knowledge and understanding can be 
cultivated through direct exploration and discovery (Everson, 
1969). As an essential foundation and continuing core of study, 
fieldwork can certainly offer much that is valuable educationally. 
Most secondary schools, however, range far beyond the local en- 
vironment to conduct an extensive survey of the earth as a whole 
(Graves, 1971). Since children are called upon to examine territories 
which stand outside the bounds of direct personal experience, such a 


programme of study will inevitably give rise to certain attendant 
difficulties within the classroom situation. 


(as analysis and interpretation at school level is 


1. In the absence of direct environmental contact pupils will have 


to interpret evidence presented in verbal, pictorial, cartographic or 
statistical form. 


2. The pupil will have to orientate himself spatially within the 
appropriate environmental context, and take into account all the 


relevant factors whether they arose out of the local, the national, 
or the global situation. 


3. The pupil will have to take note of the local decision-taking 
situation in the light of the knowledge, the material resources, and 


j ^ the preferences of the local inhabitants. 
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[ 
4. Finally, the factors thought to be significant will have to be | 
interrelated to support a comprehensive explanation. 

Considered in terms of Piaget's developmental psychology each of ^s 
these requirements would constitute a task beyond the child's ~ ' 
intellectual capacity prior to the period of adolescence. r 

1. Prior (1959) has shown that 9 and 10 year old children cannot 

readily interpret maps in the absence of a direct link between their 
concrete experience and the displayed information. Even photo- 
graphs cannot be analysed to an adequate degree without disciplined 
experience and careful training (Long, 1961). Since pictures form a 
two-dimensional representation of a three-dimensional reality, it is 
argued that children must learn to utilise such material symbolically, 
in order to suggest the concepts and ideas drawn from real life 
(Vernon, 1962). 


E At first the child is able to orientate himself spatially in terms of 
direct practical action, Later he 


¢ is able to structure that area which 
he has experienced at first hand, ina representational form, involving 
the coordination of known landmarks within an overall reference 
frame of his own construction (Piaget, et al., 1960). But, when the 
child is asked to make ysis of cartographic material, - 
related to an environme 'hich cannot be experienced 
directly, he is faced wi iti hallenge of a different order. — " 
An investigation into th ental map’ held by children f 
zd = pe mam than that which they knew intimately through 

ent con eale i i 
Mae dura that it was not until 13-+ that they could 


al distributions or anis ith; act 
ed wit an abstrac 
frame of reference (Blair, 1964). s hin an 


5 herefore, Without some reference to the 


ments are rarely 
Hallam, 1967). 
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4. The experimental investigations of Piaget and Inhelder (1958) 
into the powers of reasoning employed by children at different age 
levels, when confronted by scientific problems, have shown that an 
ability to deal with problems involving several elements or variables, 
does not come about until late adolescence. The characteristic 
qualities of formal-operational thought are only acquired gradually 
over several years, and it is unlikely that children can employ 
hypotheses to organise their explanations, as opposed to mere 
description prior to the age of 13-1- (Peel, 1965; 1968). 

The gradual emergence of a capacity for formal-operational 
thought is thus seen to be critical. In an attempt to distinguish 
successive levels of maturity of judgment within the overall frame- 
work of development, a set of geographical case-studies based on the 
criteria outlined above, were designed for presentation to a group 
of children spanning the age range 9 to 16 (Rhys, 1966). 


2. THE INVESTIGATION 
1. The Subjects 
'The children who took part in this enquiry numbered 120 in all 
(C.A. range 9.8 to 16.3 years; M.A. range 8.6 to 17.6 years). The 
details are as follows: 

(a) 100 pupils were in attendance at a large urban secondary 
modern boys' school. Twenty were selected from each year 
group (years 1 to 5), evenly distributed between the ‘A’ and 
‘B’ streams. i 

(b) 20 pupils were selected from a nearby junior school, and 
covered a cross section of ability in the top two years. 

The mental ages of cach of these pupils were obtained from the 

Simplex Group Intelligence Test and Raven's Progressive Matrices. 


2. The Experimental Material 

Before a satisfactory format could be contrived a pilot-study was 
carried out with a limited, though representative, group of children. 
The study units finally selected focused attention on five major 
themes where the problems raised would be meaningful for the area 
under consideration. 

1. Soil erosion in an Andes valley. 
Masai migration in East Africa. 
Commercial grain-growing in Manitoba. 
Intensive rice-cultivation in Japan. 
Crofter farming in the Outer Hebrides. 


Re 
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Spatial remoteness was deliberately emphasised in each case, so 
that contact with reality was dependent upon transmitted informa- 
tion. The necessary data was conveyed by means of prose passages 
(problems 1 and 4), maps (problems 2, 4 and 5), photographs 
(problems 3 and 4), and statistical tables (problem 5). Provided the 
children could comprehend and interpret this material, it would be 
possible for them to identify significant elements, note key relation- 
ships, and achieve a reasoned explanation. The questions asked 
focused attention upon basic issues, in order to crystallize reasoning, 


and to compel interpretation in terms of the dominant factors 
operating within each problem situation. 


3. Procedure 


The problems were conducted on 
use of photographs compelled an i 
never convenient to work through more than two problems on any 
given occasion, due to the length of time required. All details of the 
test material were checked through with the children before a 

i t. Each question was stated in a standardised 
vidual sessions supplementary questions were 
to clarify any apparent ambiguity of response. 


a group basis, except where the 
ndividual presentation. It was 


employed as required 


3. RESPONSE ANALYSIS 


gories or een 
à recurrent pattern, whic 
appeared to constitute a sion; i f 
in the ence o 
development. Mass 


he general pattern of analysis initi i i 
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the problem-situations. There was a gradual progression from un- 
qualified inferences dependent upon circumstantial evidence, to a 
more adequate analysis where the children made use of concepts 
. and generalisations standing outside the presented data to qualify 
«9r extend their answers. This very broad category embraced such a 
wide range of responses that it had to be subdivided. In particular, 
a fundamental distinction emerged between those who focused on 
an isolated piece of evidence, and those whose answers combined 


several relevant factors. 
3. Here there was a difference of form dominated by variations on 
the following verbal pattern. 
Ea ‘If he/they did/did not undertake a certain course of action, 
then a certain result would/would not follow.’ 

Although this category could be identified at the first analysis 
for 10 out of the 12 response sequenccs, it could not be sustained as 
an independent category, either statistically or by the quality of 
judgment expressed, and it had to be fused with the most mature 
level of response present in category two. 

4. A more sophisticated and elaborate analysis organised in terms 

— f a positive judgment, assertion or hypothesis, to which the available 
evidence could be related to substantiate the general argument. 

Once a response sequence had been analysed on this basis, the 
responses were placed in rank correlation related to chronological 
age, and to the mental ages derived from the two intelligence tests. 
Each sequence was then checked by an independent judge. The 
resultant correlation coefficients ranged from 0.95 to 0.98, and thus 
granted a high degree of reliability to the response analyses. The 
significance of difference between successive pairs were then calcu- 

~ lated for each sequence. Where the derived critical ratios threw 
doubt upon certain of the final gradings, they were carefully re- 
considered, and whenever it seemed wise to do so categories were 


combined. 
The problems posed by the various case-studies differed in their 


complexity and level of difficulty. Although the final, consolidated, 
response sequences inevitably reflected this variety, four major 
response levels constantly recurred as a consistent underlying 


"pattern (Table 1). 
/ 
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TABLE 1 


Major response levels 
(approximate age-levels given in months) 


Cate- C.A. M.A. (Raven) Principal features 
gory 
I up to 132.0 Upto 144.0 — Not reality orientated : 
2 148.6 156.6 Single piece of evidence; reality 
orientated f 
3 156.6 168.6 Limited deductive analysis; items 


of evidence combined 
4 168.6 and 180.6 and Deduction from a guiding hypo- 


upwards upwards thesis; comprehensive 
judgment 
Two major variants within this gencral pattern are worthy of 
note: 


nally possible to subdivide category two (Table 3). 
d when a problem was presented on an individual. 
- tther some pupils could not develop their 
first limited response. On the other hand, others could sustain the 
and qualify or extend the answer first 
Presented on a grop WaS normally masked when a problem was 


basis 
(ii) Where a sub-divis; d 
(Table 2). "This applied when = ML four could be sustaine 


enuine difference in the quality E 
n extension or refinement of the 


h menta] age. The onl 
appeared to arise: 


herein categories one and two, where the degree of compre- 
(b) Where les ayed was Inclined to fluctuate, m z 
difference por, PUT was sub-divided. Here the significan 
nce between Successive category levels depended more 
lage. : 
importance of chronological as 
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were considered as a group. The correlation coefficients between the 
categories of development and the mental ages were then calculated, 
also those between the categories of development and the chrono- 
. logical ages. Chronological age was then tested for significance 
against the mental ages derived from Raven's Progressive Matrices, 
"producing a t-value of 2.35. Secondly, chronological age was tested 
for significance against the mental ages derived from the Simplex 
Intelligence Test, producing a t-value of 5.18. In each case the 
resultant difference proved to be greater than the 5% level of 
probability. 

Consequently, the general implication is that in terms of these 
problems the development of thought between the concrete-opera- 


^ "tional level on the one hand, and the level of hypothetico-deductive 


reasoning on the other, would appear to be more a function of 
chronological age than of intellectual maturity. This would seem to 
support Peel's argument that where the successive levels of thought 
we defined in terms of their qualitative differences, then mental age 
which is a measure of quantity rather than quality must, to some 
extent, be reduced in value ‘as a criterion of growth against which 
to test the real temporal setting of Piaget's sequence of thought 
growth’ (Peel, 1970, p. 177). 


d 


d 


"ug 


S 


5. AN EXTENDED ANALYSIS 


Within an environmental context a process of dynamic inter- 
action is at work, involving a complex of physical, social and eco- 
nomic forces, where all the active elements are modified over time. 
Geographical analysis is not related to a static situation, but has to 
take note of a balance of forces which is liable to change, at times 
approaching a state of equilibrium, at others propelled into a state of 
flux by some qualitative change in the total structure. 

The capacity to think in terms of ‘dynamic balance, involving the 
potentiality of action, its cancellation and possible compensation by 
other action’, does not apparently emerge until middle or late 
adolescence (Peel, 1965, p. 162). The adolescent's emergent capacity 
to contend with equilibrium-disequilibrium situations in geography 
can be examined by reference to some of the response sequences 
derived from this enquiry. The resolution of the associated problems 
and their explanation is directly related to a qualitative advance in 
the pupil's level of intellectual functioning, and the achievement of 
7 equilibrium in a personal sense. 
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twice yearly from the north-w 
valley in the south-east. Shadi 
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of a single map to display the essential 


that the tribesmen moved their cattle 
est highlands to the base of the Rift . 


ng indicated that the highest land had 
early 50” of rain per year, whilst the 


nd September, and a return to the high- 


ere then asked why 


vel of Tesponse could the chi 
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IDE variables as 253 ren detect 
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is dependent. Instead of following the data on a descriptive basis, 
a hypothesis is put forward based upon reasoned scanning of the 
evidence available, prior to manipulating this data to substantiate the 
|^ a argument. 
v e.g. The Masai migrate twice a year . . . to get the best seasonal rainfall 
| they can...(movement details). . .. The reason why they keep 
moving is that the waterholes in the valley are non-permanent, but 
| the waterholes in the highlands arc. Another reason for their task is 
f that when they are in the valley using the grass and water, the grass and 
] water in the highlands is building up. This means that when they return 
to the highlands, the water and food is there for them. This method 
keeps repeating. 
==, Itis worthy of note that whilst every response placed in the fourth 
category showed deduction from a guiding hypothesis, only 11 pupils 
were able to break free from the 50” rainfall fixation and achieve 
| an undistorted judgment (Table 2). 


TABLE 2 
Masai Migration Problem 
* Ages given in months 
Response C.A. M.A. (Raven) M.A. (Simplex) 
| category n m ó m ó m ó 
| I 27 132.6 10.4 137.2 14.9 147.4. 18.3 
2 21 143.3 11.3 150.5 13.5 166.0 15.2 
| 3. 25 158.5 9.9 170.3 17.7 T751 I2:2 
4i 36 179.0 10.4 186.6 19.9 185.7 13.5 
4ii II 181.7 75 205.2 16.6 197.0 10.8 
2. The Prairie Farmers 
A self-sufficient economy, as pursued by the Masai, can be con- 


sidered as a closed system. But, where regional specialisation is 
5 pursued within an expanded trading system, as exemplified by the 
| prairie farmers (unit 3), the part cannot be judged effectively if 
examined in isolation. The area selected for study was located on a 
map of the Canadian farming regions, and a set of oblique aerial 
photographs conveyed the essential features of the local economy. 
| Most of the critical issues arose from a study of the first plate, which 


showed a small market centre surrounded by an apparently endless 
plain. 
The children were first asked: ‘Is it wise for the farmer to grow 
one crop only over such a very large area? 
The apparent conflict between the amount of land available and 
_ J the deliberate concentration on a single crop, could only be resolved 
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by reference to marketing and locational factors not directly attribut- 
able to the observed physical conditions. Alternative possible out- 
comes had to be invoked, where the economies of scale and farming 


efficiency might compensate for the risks attached to the controlling 
mode of action. 


. € 
Two distinct trends were evident in the qualitative advance from 


the least to the most mature level of response. 


(i) Egocentric answers gradually gave way to an objective appraisal 
of the total situation. At first human convenience was considered to 
be sufficient justification in itself and environmental constraints were 
ignored. Second level judgments were content biased, though 
expressed in propositional form, embodying an assumed link between. 
the solitary element seized upon and the pattern of land-use under 
consideration (e.g. that the flat plain favoured mechanisation). 
Responses placed at the third level remained descriptive in form, 
though the complementary balance of cause-effect relationships 
were now made explicit. Thus, the profit held to accrue from mass- 
production could only apply ‘if there’s a demand for it’. Finally, at 
the upper level, a co-ordinated degree of deductive analysis could be 
derived from a carefully balanced judgment, culminating in a firm 
conclusion, 


e.g. Normally, No. For somethi 
in a particular year, 
demand for it would 
this, and they need tr. 


ng could easily go wrong with the crop 
and they would lose everything. But... a great 
be necessary before the 


(ii) This objectivity of judgment turns fun 
under: 


Many 


€ Pupils cognitive organ; 
lative location 


ade to the firs inferred 


t question, The under” 
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lying pattern became quite explicit, however, when the children 
? were asked: 
‘Why has this small town grown up just here, where the main road and 
a railway cross each other? 
© Two major sources of difficulty were revealed by the responses 
made by the younger children. 


(a) They were unable to interpret and interrelate the information 
conveyed within the frame of the photograph. 


(b) They regarded the area encompassed by the picture to be 
discrete and self-contained, unrelated to the larger area of which it 
formed a part. 

The resolution of this degree of spatial confusion can be traced 
across five successive levels of response (Table 3). 

(i) The youngest children simply could not structure the spatial 
field under examination, and advantages were granted to the town’s 
site that could apply equally well to any point on this uniform and 
monotonous landscape. 


e.g. ‘Because the land is flat and they build on flat land usually.’ 


(ii) By 11 years of age both the landscape and human action could 
be organised within the photograph’s frame of reference, in terms of 
the perspective granted by the camera. 
e.g. ‘It would be situated in the middle and have the same amount of 
land on either side.’ 

(iii) At 12 years the camera’s viewpoint is no longer held to be 
paramount since the town can be regarded as the destination for 
the crop produced by each individual farmer. The town is viewed 
from the standpoint of each farm within the portrayed scene, and 
the children are at least partially successful in coordinating perspec- 
tives from a point-of-view set within a situation wholly detached 
from personal experience. 

e.g. ‘Because you can get the wheat here by road and rail, and seeing 
as how the railway goes straight through it can pick up all the wheat 
from the farms.’ 

Whilst this particular segment of space could now be related to an 
extended spatial plane, the area shown could not be located with 
complete certainty until the children could call upon external evi- 
» dence to place the local area within an abstract frame of reference. 
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(iv) By about 133 years the answers given made frequent reference 
to the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence river, ocean transport and the 
British market. Thus the observed area could now be related to an 
extended spatial framework, through the use of landmarks culled 
from the reference map, or knowledge gained from classroom 
tuition. 

(v) Finally, at 144 years and above, the pupils displayed a secure 
grasp of the overall spatial context governing local action, and could 


relate this prairie area to the wider spatial framework of Canada as a 
whole, and the world beyond. 


A realistic judgment was not possible, therefore, until the children 
could rationalize the interrelationship of the observed phenomena 


within the projective setting provided by the camera, and build this ` 


discrete segment of space into an extended Euclidean construct. It is 
considered that these closely related requirements are dependent 
upon the application at the formal-operational level, of those con- 
cepts of projective and Euclidean space, which would have been 
formed earlier at the concrete-operational level (Rhys, 1972). 


TABLE 3 


Prairie Farmers’ Problem 
(Question 2: Town Location) 


"— Ages given in months 

" A 

category n m ó r^ aren ) is ` — 
I 
: : hs 84 1334 i74 142.5 19.6 
: x um 12] .— 144.7 14.1 161.8 17-7 
: e p 9.5 152.2 13.9 163.8 IA 
: 193.4 13.7. 1745 15.9 173.8 14.8 

33 1816 10.1 1949 22.2 


192.7 12.9 
6. CONCLUSIONS 
The distinctive features that chara 
levels (Table 1), coul 
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another when checked across all twelve response sequences, apart 
from a limited number who were stabilised either at the first or at 
the fourth level. What remained invariant was the qualitative sequence 
of advance from the least to the most mature level of response. 

'The resolution of geographical problems, through a process of 
explanation, would seem to require objectivity on two distinct planes. 
First, in terms of spatial orientation, where some combination of 
projective and Euclidean concepts has to be employed at an abstract 
or symbolic level. Secondly, in terms of cultural orientation whereby 
due attention is paid to local capacities and traditions when appraising 
the local decision-taking situation. 

At the most mature level of judgment attained by the children 
engaged in this enquiry, whatever constituted the environmental 
context under review could be organised as a whole from the outset. 
These older pupils were able to structure and organise the total spatial 
field, and effectively interweave the component variables, either 
within a self-contained unit (e.g. problem 2) or within the context 
of a more extensive and elaborate structure (e.g. problem 3). At this 
level human action could be evaluated objectively and critically, 
where judgments took into account the technical resources and 
expectations of the local population, and the restraints imposed by 
their environment as they perceived it. The achievement of equi- 
librium with respect to symbolic representations of unencountered 
‘worlds’ would seem to be critically dependent upon the emergence 
of a capacity for hypothetico-deductive reasoning. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE GROWTH OF MATHEMATICAL 
THINKING DURING THE SECONDARY 
SCHOOL YEARS, WITH PARTICULAR 

REFERENCE TO PROBLEM SOLVING 


by E. G. Law 
Senior Lecturer, Open University, West Midlands 


I. PURPOSE OF ENQUIRY 


HE purpose of this enquiry was to investigate the ways in 

| which boys of different ages tackled a variety of mathematical 
problems, some of which were related to school work while 
others were entirely outside the scope of a normal teaching situation. 
It was thought that, with increasing age and mathematical experience, 
the older pupil would have a distinct advantage. Further, the onset 
of adolescent (formal) thinking might be expected to show itself, 
both in a greater control of techniques and in a greater flexibility of 
approach and perseverance. It was also possible to compare the 
performances of different mathematical ‘sets’, and to compare 
“quick stream’ pupils (attempting ‘O’ level in four years) with others. 
Some interest attached to the method of 'talking-out' which was 
adopted, and to the thought processes which were thus demon- 
strated. The results suggest that success in problem solving is most 
clearly related to overall ability and intelligence, and that increasing 


age and greater mathematical learning give less marked advantages 
than might be expected. 


2. INTRODUCTION 


‘The origin of thinking is some perplexity, confusion, or doubt. 
Thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion, it does not occur 
just on general principles. There is something specific which occa- 
sions and evokes it’ (Dewey, 1910). This comment, stated in general 
terms here, is applicable to mathematical thinking in particular, 
in which activity the proper objects of such thought are quantities, 


4 relations and abstractions. Thinking takes place when we meet a 
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problem and accept the mental challenge which it offers: hence the 
importance of the 'problem' in a mathematics lesson to introduce 
a new topic or to test understanding. 

Problems have always played a part in the teaching of mathe- 
matics, as indeed they have often been the starting points of mathe- 
matical enquiry. Early in school life a child draws a distinction 
between the ‘problem’ and the ‘mechanical’ aspects of arithmetic, 
and may experience difficulty in finding out how many threepenny 
stamps may be purchased for six shillings even though he could 
quite easily perform the mechanical operation of dividing 72 by 3. 
The ‘problem’ in fact may be that of translation from the verbal 
content of the question to the well drilled arithmetical proccss 
which is to be used, or it may be that of understanding the language 
in which the question is phrased. It may be suggested that with 
practice such difficulty may be overcome; what may be a problem 
now will become merely a routine exercise next week or next year. 
An increase of mathematical knowledge or expertise or maturity 
may enable a problem to be brought within the range of those things 
which are done efficiently because they have become automatic. It is 
necessary, therefore, to point out the essential differences between 
a problem and an exercise. ' . f 
There are parts of mathematics which require reinforcement and 
actice; the pupil must learn certain techniques, and practice in such 
But once the technique has been demonstrated and 
rather 


pr 
is necessary. j 4 nonst 
practised the pupil is no longer in a problem-solving situation ; 


he is learning a skill, practising a routine, and it might be claimed 
that such reproductive work constitutes too high a proportion of 
school time. It has been pointed out that the selection of sensible 
roblems is the easiest way to increase the soundness of the pupil's 
thinking, but that problems must not degenerate into exercises 
(Buswell 1948). Furthermore, there is a danger in repetitive exer- 
cises, as is clearly demonstrated by the ease with which a tendency 
or 'set' may be induced, the effect of which may be to inhibit the 
pupil's thought processes and narrow his view of possible solutions 
(Luchins 1942). The rigidity of thought so induced may severely 
reduce the pupil's ability to face up to a new problem situation. 


While an exercise requires a willingness to listen to, and learn 
ing of an expert performer, and while such 


dient of almost all traditional . 
m must nevertheless be found 


from one who is someth : 
activity is clearly an essential ingre 
school work, it may be agreed that roo 
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for the other activity, of problem solving, in which a solution cannot 
be found by simply choosing the appropriate method from a store of 
learned techniques. A problem may be said to exist when a difficulty 
is experienced, when that difficulty is accepted as a challenge to our 
mental powers, and when there appears to be no habitual response 
which will resolve the difficulty. Problem-solving in this sense does 
not usually form part of a school course, but it is suggested that there 
are good reasons why it should, not least among them being that 
mathematics may be seen to be a thinking, as well as a learning, 
subject. 


n 


3. REVIEW OF LITERATURE 


Problem solving is not exclusively a human activity, and some of 
the experiments into problem-solving by animals have some in- 
teresting features. T'wo apparently different approaches are associated 
with the names of Thorndike and Kóhler, the former approach being 
referred to in terms of ‘trial-and-error’, the latter in terms of ‘in- 
sight’. 

"T'horndike's work (1911) appeared to emphasise the way in which 
a successful solution was often found by chance and thereafter was 
more likely to recur. In connection with maze problems incorrect 
‘solutions’ are gradually eliminated until the correct path is traced 
without error. Kohler (1925), in his work with chimpanzees, set 
problems whose solution appeared to require a measure of intelli- 
gence or ‘insight’, the latter term implying that the animal is able to 
combine in some way the various elements of the task, or is able to 
appreciate the relation between the elements. 

Experiments by Alpert (reported in Vinacke 1952) using pre-school 
children, led to a classification in terms of immediate, gradual or 


: sudden insight. The most frequently occurring type of successful 


-^ 
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solution was that involving gradual solution with complete insight. 
Ruger investigated the ways in which puzzles of a mechanical nature 
were solved, and reported that often such a puzzle would be done by 
chance, the analysis of the problem then being reversed. 'The 
distinction was drawn between ‘human’ and ‘animal’ methods of 
solving, these terms being used rather in the sense of ‘reasoning’ 
and ‘trial and error’ respectively. This work is reported by Humphrey 
(1951) who points out that human beings often do not reason when 
faced with a problem situation. 

The classic work in the field of problem solving is probably that 
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of Duncker (1945) who investigated the way in which students 
solved problems which required reasoning. In order to discover the 
ways in which the student approached and pursued a problem 
Duncker asked for the thoughts to be verbalised during the period of. . 
solution. The problems given were varied, including mathematical e 
questions, and his conclusions are general. He points out that the 
solution to a problem has two aspects, for the solver has to give 
consideration to the goal and also to analyse the given situation. 
The solution is then likely to procced in phases as the given situation 
is reviewed and its components re-ordered with a view to reaching 
the goal: in other words the solution may often arise by working 


from both ends, by means of an alternating intercst and emphasis. € — 


Two kinds of solution are referred to by Duncker, one being 
rational and the other due to ‘resonance’, by which he means the 
application to past experience being called into play by certain 
aspects of the problem. It is necessary for a solver to use the given 
aspects in different orders, re-organised in the light of what is to be 
achieved. The solution may come suddenly or more slowly by a 
series of gradually inproving re-orderings of the given elements, 
The ease with which a person is able to solve a problem is a function 
of his flexibility, that is his willingness to re-think, or to ‘re-centre’ (to X. 
use Duncker's word). 

For Wertheimer (1961), problem solving depends upon an under- 
standing of the essential features of the situation and their inter- 
relationships. To solve a problem sensibly, the solver must appre- 
ciate the ‘inner relations’ of the situation, and distinguish the essen- 
tial from the inessential elements. Thus he speaks of ‘productive’ 
thinking in opposition to ‘reproductive’ thinking which he sees as the 
blind application of memorised rules. Furthermore, it is looking at 
each problem in its own terms, rather than looking at it in the light 
of similar problems, previously seen. As the solution proceeds it may 
become necessary to ‘restructure’ the elements and to change the 
emphasis. Hence the importance, in teaching, of avoiding the type 
of exercise which is no more than a blind application of learned 
techniques, and which ‘induces habits of sheer mechanised action . . . 
instead of facing a problem freely’, . 

Polya (1945) looks at problem solving from the standpoint of the 
teacher, and regards the task of the teacher of mathematics as 


! 
being the stimulation of the student's capacity for independent : 


hought, not the imparting of routine skills. Mathematics, he 
thought, 


Sace 
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suggests, has two faces. Not only is it a rigorous science showing 
^. the strength of deductive reasoning: it is also an inductive science. 

Hence the importance of showing the pupil how the mathematical 
|, process arises and grows out of a problem, as well as presenting the 

e final, polished, elegant structure. 'The problem-solving situation 
J must therefore be analysed, and the student made aware of certain 
aspects of each problem situation. Thus there must be an under- 
standing of the problem and what is required; the devising of a plan, 
which may require the restatement of the given problem; and the 
carrying out of the plan keeping a watchful eye always on the extent 
to which it is meeting the demands of the problem. 

A similar approach by Hartung (in Buswell 1948) repeats the 
emphasis noted earlier on the distinction between exercises and 
‘genuine problems’. In the latter the situation is usually more com- 
- plex, and the question itself may have to be formulated in mathe- 
matical terms. He comments that there are limitations to the useful- 
ness of examples and stresses the importance of reflective thinking. 

The more difficult problem often owes its difficulty to its ‘open 
ended’ nature. Bartlett (1958) discusses both the problems which 
need a filling in process between stated ends and those which require 
a leap of thought beyond the given evidence. His comment that ‘the 
capacity to use minimum information to produce a result is a good 
indication of high intelligence’ is in agreement with Duncker’s 
belief that a person’s consideration of the components of a problem 
should be sufficient to provide the mode of attack. 

A different comparison is drawn by Holt (1964), who points out 
that while a ‘producer’ is only interested in getting right answers 
to given problems, the ‘thinker’ tries to judge the meaning and 
reality of the problems. The problem solving strategy of the former 
tends to be of the hit-or-miss type, while the latter is more willing 
to carry on trying because ‘he can tolerate uncertainty’. The difficulty 
of guiding a pupil by means of questions is emphasised, for this can 
result in the pupil’s dependence upon a teacher’s question, unless 
the pupil is an active participant in the process of solving and is thus 
formulating the appropriate questions on his own behalf. , 

Strategies employed in concept formation have been studied by 
Bruner et al. (1958), and also have applications to problem-solving. 
The distinction may be made between the solver who carefully 
considers the separate elements of the problem and their inter- 


^ 
j relationships, and the solver who tries to combine all the elements 
^ 
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together correctly in one step. Clearly such strategies may both 
occur in a given situation, just as methods of 'trial and error' may 
mingle with ‘reasoning’. As Peel (1960) puts it, ‘Playing a hunch is 
very prevalent even among intelligent and mature people’. 

Brief mention may be made of the relationship between strategy 
and personality which was the subject of an enquiry by Bloom and 
Broder (in Vinacke 1952). The investigation of individual cases with 
a view to increasing the individual’s ability to deal with a problem 
could be of great value. Factors of age and intelligence also are of 
interest; while it may seem reasonable to suppose that the older 
person, or the more intelligent person, would have certain positive 
advantages over the younger, or the less intelligent, it is quite possible 
to suggest that problem solving ability remains more or less fixed 
in ‘amount’ though capable of wider application as the person grows 
older. Both Burt (Hadow Report 1927) and Isaacs (1948) have 
supported the view that, by the age of seven years, the essential 
components of valid reasoning were present and that later growth 
simply enabled the child to exercise these components on a wider 


variety of more complex situations. 
Support for the latter view comes also from the work of Heid- 


breder (in Vinacke 1952) who suggested that the ability to solve 
problems increased with age, and gave two factors which may cause 
this: namely increased responsiveness to the problem, and the 
emergence of more adoptive modes of response. The claim was made 
that ‘the total reaction involved in solving problems is recognisably 
present in four year old children’. 

In making reference to this last work and others, Vinacke (1952) 
says "The experiments on children (to which he refers) show that 
there is a positive correlation between successful solutions and 
increasing C.A. and M.A., but these correlations are surprisingly 
low'. He goes on to ask whether this low correlation is due to methods 
of instruction, differences in personality, or perhaps the fact that 
intelligence tests may not measure problem-solving ability. 

One of the aims of the present enquiry was to investigate the 
relationship between problem-solving ability and increasing chrono- 
logical age, and to this we now turn. 


4. METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In this section will be considered (a) the sample of subjects (b) the 


ARE 


u$ 
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choice of problems (c) the method of investigation (d) the method of 
assessment. 

(a) The school in which the enquiry took place was a boys’ three 
^ form entry grammar school in a town of about 120,000 inhabitants. 
s- Entry to the school was quite highly selective based upon the results 

of an 11-]- examination in Verbal Reasoning, Arithmetic and English 
supplemented by Primary Head Teachers comments. The operation 
of a quota system ensured that there was a very wide spread of 
social and economic classes, drawn from a typical semi-industrial 
Midland town, Usually there was formed an ‘express’ stream com- 
posed of boys thought capable of proceeding to ‘O’ level in four, 
rather than the usual five years, and these ‘œ’ boys being chosen on 
— 7 the basis of very high I.Q. and particularly good academic per- 
formance in Primary school work. One possible comparison of 
problem solving ability, in addition to the main consideration of 
age, was of a boys compared with non-« boys. Furthermore the 
organisation of the Mathematics Department into a system of sets, 
from the third year onwards, made it possible to consider how upper 
sets, formed on the basis of performance in orthodox mathematics 
examinations, would compare with lower sets. A total of 492 pupils 
took part in the enquiry, which implies that practically every boy 
^ ^* from form I to form V was included, but no attempt was made to 
include VI form boys because it was felt that the effects of later 
specialisation in Mathematics might cloud comparisons which 
otherwise were being made on the basis of a fairly common ex- 
perience. As there were ten problems it can be seen that approxi- 
mately 40-50 boys attempted each one, and each group was chosen 
at random from all ages and abilities within the sample. 

(b) The ten problems varied a great deal both in difficulty and in 
the extent to which they reflected normal school work. Some were 
chosen because they could be solved by techniques which form part 
of every mathematics ‘O’ level course, others were of a type which 
would not be amenable to such techniques. In any event all the 
problems could be solved by methods involving no more than the 
application of common sense, logical reasoning and perseverance, 
by anyone with a background of primary school arithmetic. 'The 
Problems thus fell into two broad groups; those which were related 
to school work closely enough to suggest methods of attack initially 

j^ even if difficulties were experienced as the solution proceeded, 
~ and those which were quite unfamiliar and presented the subject 
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with a problem immediately. A few examples may illustrate the 
point. 


Problem x A farmer has cows and chickens on his farm. There are 50 
heads and 172 legs altogether. How many cows are there? 


Problem 2 Calculate the difference between the first 10 even numbers 
and the first 10 odd numbers. If you had to deal with 5o of 


each, instead of 10 of each, how would you do it? 


t 
In both these problems school arithmetic or algebra suggests a | 
method. The addition of the sets of numbers in the second problem 
presents little difficulty if only 10 of each are referred to, but would | 


prove very tedious if extended to 50 of each. The solution is obtain- 

able in that way, but can be arrived at much more easily with a little = L 
thought concerning the two sets of numbers involved. The use of b 
school algebra in the first problem leads to a speedy solution, but 

is not at all necessary because there is a simple and direct solution 


involving only the allocation of two legs each initially. L 


Problem 6 Any six digit number like 372,372 Or 495,495 (in which the y 
same three digits occur twice in the same order) is divisible by 13. ] 


Why should this be so? 


This problem would rarely occur in a school course, though 
divisibility by other numbers is usually dealt with. Here the solver = ~~ 
must recognise the essential feature of such a number (as Wert- 
heimer said), that is the pattern of repetition. Obvious though this l 
may be, or seem to be, very few solvers did in fact investigate the 1 
pattern itself and its implications. 

Other problems were less obviously numerical, and called for 
an explanation of some result (as in problem 6). In many cases the 
interest of the problem lay less in any answer which may have been 
arrived at than in the principle which underlay the problem. The 
appreciation of the essential nature of the problem, and the way in " 
which the solution responds to the essential difficulty—these are 


the points of interest. 
(c) In studying the activity of problem solving, there are two 

extremes, which may be referred to as ‘objective’ and ‘subjective 

methods according as the experimenter remains detached from the 

situation or actively participates. If the problem is presented, and 

the solution proceeds while the experimenter remains a bystander, 

then much useful information may be missed, for a great deal of * 

thought may be going on and many mental attempts be made by the « ` 


| 
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subject without any external and visible sign. On the other hand, if 
the subject feels that the experimenter is willing to act as a teacher, 
ready with advice and appropriate questions at the first sign of 

_ inactivity, then there is a danger that the subject will rely too heavily 
npon such comments. The first method is objective but may show 
little of the subject’s mental activity; the second may produce more 
positive results but these may be a reflection of the experimenter’s 
thought rather than that of the subject. 

The method used in this enquiry represents a middle path. The 
subject is firmly placed in the position of problem solver (rather than 
pupil or learner) while the experimenter is willing to answer ques- 
tions (but in as non-committal way as possible), and willing also to 

= prompt the subject (but only when really necessary). Every effort 
was made to put the subject at his ease; the emphasis being very 
- clearly placed on the way the boy chose to deal with the problem 
father than on getting the answer. The ‘test’ atmosphere was avoided 
as far as possible and the subject was encouraged to put his thoughts 
into words to enable the experimenter to follow the attempts made. 
Such attempts were to be written down by the subject if he wished 
to do so while the experimenter confined himself to brief prompts 
such as ‘What are you thinking?’ or ‘Have you any other ideas?', or 
=S to questions designed to clarify the processes being adopted by the 
subject. The task of the experimenter was to record, to encourage, 
to clarify, and not to help, as a teacher might naturally wish to do, 

by asking particularly pointed or leading questions. 

This method of ‘talking out’ a solution is not without difficulties. 
In particular there is the difficulty of expressing rapidly occurring 
thought, and the subject’s natural unwillingness to give voice to 
ideas which may be regarded as stupid. The fact of being in a position 
of mental effort may be sufficiently daunting without the added 
complication of expressing thoughts in words; and such thoughts— 

#7 occurring rapidly as various modes of attack are brought to mind 
and discussed—are not easily verbalised. Schoolboys (and girls 
of course) are not normally called upon to uncover their thought 
processes: indeed in mathematics especially are they encouraged to 
hand in the final, polished version of a solution, and to regard the 
necessary pre-thinking as so much ‘rough work’ to be crossed out. 
But despite these difficulties (and others connected with the limited 

„time within which the solution was attempted) which may be said 
Ji to militate against efficient and successful problem-solving behaviour, 
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activity rather than the final solution. It has been said (Broadbent 
quoted in Dienes & Jeeves 1965) that ‘We learn little from verbalisa- 
tion that we do not learn from performance’, but if a solution is not | 
reached there is little to learn from performance, while there may be... 
much to learn from verbalisation. The merit of the approach used 
here is that the experimenter may ask ‘why?’, and it is often only 
by doing so that difficulties can be pin-pointed, blockages revealed, 
and the thought processes laid bare. Despite its difficulties it is a 
method which has been used to good effect by several workers in 
this field, notably Duncker (working with college students) and 
Piaget (whose subjects included both infants and adolescents). 
(d) When is a problem solved? At what point can it be said that a ™= ~ 
person has successfully solved a problem? In a great deal of normal 
school work in mathematics an answer is to be obtained, and the =z 
obtaining of the correct answer would count as a successful com- 
pletion of the question, provided of course that there were no obvious 
mistakes in the manner of obtaining it. The emphasis in this enquiry 
was placed less upon the answer, more upon the method, and it was 
felt (in accordance with the work of Duncker and of Wertheimer) 
that the solution should be a response to the essential nature of the 


there seems to be no alternative if one is interested in the mental i 


problem. For example in Problem 2 the correct answer is obtainable = —._ 
by finding the sum of the even numbers (which is 110), the sum of =~ 
the odd numbers (which is 100) and subtracting one total from the \ 
other to give an answer of 10. To repeat such a process when 50 of 1 


each type of number were required would be a slavish pursuit of a 
very tedious method. The point of the problem (Wertheimer's 
‘essential feature’, and Polya's ‘understanding of the problem’) lies 
in the fact that adjacent numbers differ by 1, so that the difference 
asked for is clearly the number of such numbers; that is to say the z 
answer is 10 when there are 10 of each, 50 when there are 50 ofeach | 7 
and generally n when there are z of each. Such an appreciation clearly y 
avoids the necessity of finding totals, and in fact solves the problem 

by responding to its essential feature. This appreciation, and not i 
simply the correct answer, counts as 'success' in this enquiry, 97 ——— 
similar considerations apply to all the problems which were set. It 

often happened, of course, that such appreciation did not geau? 

until a more tedious method had been employed and an answer 
obtained thereby. At such a time the subject would quite freely s 
volunteer the comment that such a method was clumsy, and in due f #' 
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urse would arrive at the appreciation of the true (and easy) response. 

some occasions it was necessary to ask the subject whether any 
ethod other than the tedious one could be applied; but whether 
e appreciation came unprompted or not, it is such appreciation 
hich counts as success, and this should be borne in mind in con- 
"sidering the results. 


" 
| 5. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The initial aim of the enquiry was (a) to investigate problem 
solving ability and its relationship with age (over the range 11-16 
years). Further comparisons which could be made concerned the 
‘relative performance of (b) upper and lower mathematical sets 
f (determined by previous performance in orthodox mathematics 
examinations), and (c) of quick stream and normal pupils (deter- 
mined by I.Q. and overall academic ability). To these three aims 
we now turn. 

(a) Two statistical tests were applied to the results in this section. 
| The comparison of two variables, one of which is continuous and 
the other dichotomous may be used by using the Biserial Coefficient 
of Correlation (Guilford 1950). This coefficient was calculated for 
each problem and varied from -+0.49 to —0.21. The only problem 
‘for which the coefficient reached the 1% level of significance was 
^ the first, which in fact was the one which most closely resembled 
normal school work in mathematics and might therefore have been 
expected to show such agreement. Of the other coefficients, all but 
o were positive; this is perhaps what might be expected. The 
overall value of the coefficient was o.104 which, while positive, is 
small and certainly not statistically significant. 

An alternative technique is offered by the Chi square test, a non- 
_ parametric test which makes no assumptions about either the nor- 

'mality of the variables’ distributions or the similarity of their 
variances. The particular form of the Chi square test used was the 
edian Test (Garrett 1926), which requires that the continuous 
ariable be divided into two classes, at its median point, thus pro- 
iding classes described hereafter as Above and Below. As the con- 
tinuous variable here is Age, these two classes represent the older 
and younger pupils respectively. Table 1 shows the distribution 
.. Of the total sample of 492 subjects. 


I] 
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'TABLE 1 


Distribution of total sample by age 
Pass Fail 


Above median 118 128 246 X? = 2.1 Biss 
Below median 102 144 246 0.10 «p «o. 
220 272 492 


It will be seen that although the tendency of the nde 
towards the expected result, the extent of such is certainly 
statistically significant. is use 

(b) In this and the next section the Chi square test only i: on 0 
Table 2 shows the distribution which occurs when comparis sui 
upper and lower mathematical sets is made. The allocation t 
Sets was based primarily upon the results in orthodox —— of 
examinations at the end of the previous year. The total num uid 
subjects here is 212 if we consider first those who were not i i 
stream boys. In other words the comparison attempted ap " 
between normal boys attempting ʻO’ level in five years, but ! 
upper mathematical set, and similar boys in a lower set. 


TABLE 2 | 


Distribution of normal subjects by 
mathematical sets 


Pass Fail | 
Upper set 47 33 80 X? = 2.77 
Lower set 62 70 132 0.05 <p <0.10 

109 103 212 


'The boys referred to in Table 2 were from the third, fourth, Rs 
fifth years only, for the arrangement of mathematical setting PP”. 
from the third year upward. It is seen that while the uin P 
again in the expected direction (that is upper set being more succ ed: 
ful than the lower set), the 5% level of significance is not nage 
If however we compare upper and lower sets including the 4 


; 9 
stream boys (of third and fourth years) we have a sample size of 27 
as shown in Table 8. 


TABLE 3 
Distribution of normal and quickstream 
Subjects by sets 
Pass Fail 
Upper set 74 — 44 n8 XP = TTB 
Lower set 75 86 161 


149 130 279 p «oot 
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The presence of the quick stream subjects results in a significant 
lue (at the 1% level) and this leads us to a direct comparison of 
uick-stream with normal subjects. 

(c) For this comparison the whole sample of 492 subjects is 
ivided into quick-stream and normal groups, and the results are 


éen in Table 4. 


'TABLE 4 
Distribution of whole sample by streams 
Pass Fail , 
Quick stream 79 51 130 X? = 8.83 
Normal 165 197 362 


244 248 492 p €o.o1 
An alternative possibility would be to make the same comparison 
out using only the subjects in Years 1 to 4; the reason being that 
the quick stream boys of year 5 were in fact already in the Sixth 
Form and thus excluded from the enquiry. Thus the fourth year is 
the last in which such comparison should be made. Table 5 shows the 


results. 


'TABLE 5 
Distribution of subjects of Years 1-4 by 
streams 
Pass Fail NH 
Quick stream 79 51 130 X? = 9.96 
Normal 127 161 288 


206 212 418 p «oot 


| The Chi square values resulting from "Tables 3, 4 and 5 all reach 
least the 17; level of significance, whereas those based on Tables 
4 and 2 do not even reach the 5% level. The implication would appear 
o be that the presence of the quick stream boys is an important 
‘actor. 
' The interpretation of these results must i 
several ay Clearly this enquiry was 4 narrow one both in the 
choice of problems and in the choice of subjects. There were D 
problems of varied difficulty and type and to that extent apes 
be arguéd that the problem-solving techniques demande = 
varied too. On the other hand the fact that the problems were C -= 
the author may indicate his preference for a pore mode o 
hought. ‘The subjects too, though believed to be ppe in ii 
ays, were clearly from a high ive school. There may very 


be a cautious one, for 


ly select 


D 
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well be variations in performance if the same set of problems were 
set to a non-selective sample, or to girls as well as boys. 

A further comment may be made concerning the different sizes 
of the samples from which the Chi square values are calculate 
Tables 1 and 4 include all 492 subjects, whereas Tables 2, 3 and 
include 212, 279 and 418 subjects respectively. Might it be tha 
Table 2, for example, would show a significant valuc if the sampl 
size had been larger? The answer is No. With a sample size of 49 
and with such a sample showing the same proportions as in Table 2, 
the Chi square value would have been 6.37 which indicates a signifi 
cance level between 1% and 2%. On the other hand if the numbers 
of Tables 3 and 5 are similarly regarded, the Chi square values 
become 12.8 and 11.9 respectively, both values being significant 
beyond the 0.19% level. Briefly we may say that, with these adjust- 
ments, Table 5 shows the very significant superiority of quick-stream 
pupils; Table 2 shows some superiority (reaching 2% level of sig- 
nificance) by upper set pupils. Table 1 shows such a slight superiority 
of older pupils as might be due to chance. 


6. CONCLUSION 


The results given above suggest that ability in problem solving 
may be related far more closely to intelligence and general academic 
strength, than to mathematical ability as demonstrated in orthodox : 
school examinations in the subject. It seems likely that the mathe- 
matics syllabus has for too long been dominated by the need to learn 
and reproduce particular techniques. "Traditional syllabus work and 
traditional methods of teaching together may over-emphasise such 
needs, especially in the face of traditional examinations. The newer 
syllabus, the so-called Modern Mathematics, and the increase in. 
‘discovery’ methods especially in the Primary school, may help to 
redress the balance, and may encourage a problem-solving approach. 
As it is, the ability to solve problems appears to be called upon to a% 
very limited extent in the teaching of mathematics, with the result 
that very often a pupil's interest in the subject may wane. The high 
level of interest shown by the subjects in this enquiry may encourage 


those who are keen to change the emphasis in mathematics teaching 
from ‘learning’ to ‘thinking’. 


Note. This paper is based on a thesis submitted in the University of Bir.) 
mingham for the degree M.Ed. 1968. 
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CHAPTER V 


SOME ASPECTS OF ADOLESCENT THINKING 
IN SCIENCE 


by J. WELLS 
City of Portsmouth College of Education 


1. INTRODUCTION 


been summarised recently in the Schools Council Research 

Bulletin No. 3 (1970). This paper describes an investigation 
by the present writer (Wells, 1970) and mentioned briefly in that 
report (p. 153). 

Seven demonstration experiments, three of which are described 
below, were presented to groups of secondary modern school boys, 
and written answers were obtained to short questions based on each 
experiment. The responses were graded on a scale from intuitive 
through describer to explainer thinking (and a transitional ‘extended 
describer’ level was recognised). 

The first two terms, introduced by Peel (1965, p. 171) correspond » 
broadly to concrete operational and formal operational thought 
respectively. ‘Description . . . entails no more than the relating of the 
parts of a phenomenon with each other. Explanation involves referring 
the phenomenon to other experienced phenomena and to generalisa- 
tion and concepts independently formed,’ Again (Peel, 1968—see 
also 1971) ‘if in our response to any set of phenomena or any problem 
pattern or sequences, we attempt to group and relate the parts, then 
this is description. Describer thinking answers the questions—how 
is this made up? What are its features? 'If the thinker relates the 
phenomena, patterns and sequences to outside concepts, wider causes 
and generalisations, then we have explanation, e.g. relating the 
pendulum to gravity. Explainer thinking answers the questions— 
why is this so? What is its conceptual basis? What is it an instance of? 
In what context docs it fit? The comparison may lead to acceptance, 
modification, or rejection of the explanation offered.’ 

The progression of the quality of thinking was found to correlate 
more highly with the mental age of the subjects than with their 5^ 


Roe: concerned with adolescent thinking in science has 
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chronological age. Other aspects of their thinking were investigated, 
notably their ability to draw inferences and their clementary use of 
analogies. The three experiments discussed were: 1, The rolling 
of a bevelled roller along a widening and sloping groove; 2. The 

: solubility of ammonia experiment; and 3. The release of open in- 
flated balloons to illustrate space travel. 


2. THE THREE DEMONSTRATION EXPERIMENTS 


I. The Roller Experiment 


= EJ 


AT END A AT END B 


A length of iron rod was placed at end A against a retaining bar 


(not shown in the diagram). It did not move. The same rod, placed 
at B, rolled down the track to A. 


The double cone ‘roller’ was then placed on the track at end A and 
was seen to roll to end B. 


` The following questions were asked: 


1. As it rolls along, what happens to the middle of the roller 
(seen from the side)? 


2. Is it true to say that the roller goes uphill? Why? 
The responses were placed in categories w 
Category o—intuitive, irrelevant, answers 
Category 1—elementary describer; de 
Observation 


hich were initially: 


pending entirely upon direct 
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Category 2—extended describer thinking in which the subject, 
though still largely dependent upon the facts as seen, draws 
upon other knowledge to arrive at some further answer. 

Category 3—Explainer thinking—where the subject draws upon his 
knowledge of some general principle to deduce an answer to ` 
the question or is able to give an explanation in some detail, 
referring perhaps to a hypothesis. 


Categories of response and mean ages in years and months 


Question Category n Mean C.A.* Mean M.A.1 

o 15 13.9 Igir 

1 1 71 14.5 15.5 
2 26 14.5 15.5 
o 25 14.0 13.9 

2 I 25 13.9 14.1 
2 56 14.5 16.7 
3 6 15.5 17.1 

* C.A.—chronological age 


1 M.A.—mental age 


If the two describer categories are pooled the table may be rewritten 


in the following form: 


Question 1 uestion 2 
- n C.A. M.A. n ers M.A 
Intuitive Level 15 13.9 13.11 25 14.0 o 
Describer Level 97 14.5 15.4 81 . bs 
Explainer Level 6 "E ed 
112 "eS sit 


122 

The extent to which these questions were a 
range of quality of res 
brought out the changi 


so à 
ment of magnets. Y Some concealed we 
The majority of the subjects were 
mo : ; 
tions and reported that the ends of pecie in their observa- - 
‘downhill’ and that this was caused by the widen, very slightly 
: » à 
allowing the roller to run progressively outward ning of the track 
parts of the tapered halves. $ to the narrowest 
It was interesting to see that some half- 
following an engineering aes had no 
i the base b 1 
height of the roller from oard at the b i 
ud ol its run and treated the problem € beginning and at the 


) 
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Very few boys showed explainer thinking which involved deduc- 
tion from a general principle. However, one older boy wrote: 
‘the middle of the roller is inevitably going downhill so as to make 
the roller run from A to B, because the sides broaden (the track 
widens) to a greater extent than the one side of the roller so the centre 
of gravity of the roller is going downhill. The general appearance 
of this experiment leads people to believe that energy can be taken 
from nowhere to make the roller go uphill, for if the sides were 
parallel it would not go uphill. So the explanation must be in the 
broadening of the sides.’ 


2. Ammonia Solubility—the fountain experiment 


I. The apparatus was first described and then the entry tubes 
were immersed in a tank of water. The clips closing off the 
flask were then opened. No water rose up the tubes. 

2. The standard fountain experiment was then demonstrated, the 
flask now being filled with ammonia gas. The water in the 
tank was coloured with red litmus. As it fountained into the 
flask it changed to blue. 

One of the four questions asked was: 
Why did the water rise up in a fountain, that is, why did it run up 
into the flask? 


In the analysis of responses to this question, five categories were 
used in all: 


Category o—intuitive 

Category 1—simple describer answers which were concerned with 
What was seen, e.g. (a) ammonia was involved in some direct 
way ‘it made a vacuum’. or ‘it was weaker than air; (b) the 
water blown in had some direct effect. 

Such answers offered a direct and simple link between the 
fountain and an observed detail. There were several examples 
of Lunzer's first level of explanation. 

Category 2—extended describer level answers—reached out beyond 
the facts as directly seen and referred to pressure difference 
inside-and outside the flask. But they offered no reason or an 
inadequate reason for the pressure difference. 

Examples were: 

‘the water ran into the flask because the pressure was not the 
same when you put the gas into the flask it pulled the water 
up and also made the pressure the same’. 
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‘the water rose in the fountain because there was a lot of pressure 
pushing and very little pushing down. It ran up the flask 
because there was no air pushing down that would hold the 
weak acid from coming up' mu 
Category 3—included elementary explainer answers and in C 
gory 4 were more complete explanations: 
"The bit of water that was blown in through A 
of the ammonia and caused a vacuum at the t 
The water rushed in to fi 
dissolved'. 
"The water rose because there Was no air pressure in the flask. 
It had been driven out by the gas which in turn was absorbed 
by the small quantity of w: 


ater blown in’, 
From one script several responses combined to give this state- 
ment: 


"The pressure inside the fla ater rushed 
in to take the place of the 


the pressure on the outside 
was greater than that of the inside 


- After the water had been , 


ave dissolved because the 


ate- 
dissolved some 


op of the flask. 
ll the space and more ammonia was 


Sk was reduced and the wi 


E at water makes ammonia 
gas dissolve,’ 
Relation between category of answer and age 
Category n Mean C.A, Mean M.A 
o 15 12.9 12.8 l 
I 40 13.2 13.1 
2 79 13.10 14.8 
3 28 13.11 15.6 
á 4 II 14.6 16.11 
n à coarser grading the table is: 
Level of Thinki 
Éntuitivs hinking E Mean C.A. Mean M.A. 
Describer 119 "e "pa 
Explainer 39 d ds 
14.1 15.11 
Hypotheses and guesses 
here were 


SOME Very interesti 
the following: i resting exam 


ker gas than aj ; 
a 
the Water from risin E D atr, so it has Dot got the force to sto » 
the fountain 
e When you j " 
you blow air in ang the air insi de "n up the tube because 


S 
a a ad 
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" š 
the gas took all the air and therefore water was sucked up’ 

the ammonia had burned the air so that there was no air in the tube’ 
(N.B.—an answer by a form 2B boy—shortly after a demonstration 


of water rising in a bell jar because of burning phosphorus in the 


> enclosed air) 
‘ammonia had killed the air’ 
‘ammonia had weakened the air pressure’. 

These and other similar responses went some way towards explana- 
tion by isolating the crucial area in the problem situation, i.e., a 
reduction of pressure inside the flask. A next step seemed to dia 
upon available knowledge and experience to help explain the pressure 
reduction in ways such as exemplified above. The task of testing 
or evaluating the consequent hypothesis (or hypotheses) was a 
difficult step and in fact the method used in this investigation 


provides little evidence on the point. 
3. Inflated balloon experiment and space flight 
boys whose ages ranged from 11 to 


level standards, the questions were 
e sample were following such a 


Questions were given to 136 
Physics G.C.E. ‘oO 


14 years. By 
but few boys in th 


elementary, 
course. 
The questions co 
1, A toy balloon was blown up 
(a) what was happening insid 
(b) Why did the balloon shoot across the ro 
The same categories of thinking were identi 


previous experiments. 


nsidered included the following: 


and then released 
e the balloon as it was blown up? 

om when it was let go? 
fied as utilised in the 


tegory of response against mean chronological 


Analysis of responses—ca 
age and mean mental age 
Category o Category I Category 2 
n C.A. M.A. n C.A. M.A. n C.A. M.A. 
^ 1a 6 12.5 13.10 69 13.2 13-10 50 13.5 14.6 
1b I 13.5 14-10 89 13-4 14.0 45 13.3 14.8 
Category 3 No Total 
n C.A. M.A. response 
ja It 14.4 16.5 o 136 
1b 1 13-11 16.10 o 136 
About half the total possible responses Were at describer level. 
iber level (about 4 of the total possible responses) 


2v descri 
Extended sou 13} years C.A. and 144 years M.A. 


4 appeared at 
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Explainer responses occurred in about 3% of the total possible 
responses. 


The greater importance of mental a 
questions. Now category 2 (extende 
seem to depend upon the pupils’ abili 
move on to less obvious but associate 


ge came out clearly in these 
d describer) answers would 


d knowledge. Yet it is to be 
llabus (by chronological 
W topics, enlarge their 
ons. The incidence of 
the importance of chrono- 
y revealed and familiarisa- 
is not enough. It is probably 


exposed. 


3. SUMMARY OF FINDINGS oF THE ENQUIRY 


ental age of fifte 
years and upwards, Of 4 total of i = 
keba 4:962 possible responses, 287 Were 
F 
"s ws i aei of aparin and completeness the grouping 
Onological age i 
I m g ge for each of all seven experiments is 
Chrono- 
logical age Expt. Ex t 
« . È E 
e. 1 tp spt, "a Expt. Expt, Expt. Tot" 
i 5 6 7 
12 Io S 2 af : 5 8 
s 53 38 38 23 e 
5 33 25 4s : = 34 41 237 
5 "^ * & 4o 4 J M no 
5 3 9 n 
17 3 1 7 
112 149 173 


Expt. questions n responses 
1 Roller 

Coal gas explosion 

Ammonia solubility 

Connected cans 

Bi-metal bar 

Gauze 

Space: jet effect 


112 448 
149 894 
173 692 
575 
83 249 
84 336 
136 1,768 
852 4,962 


4 


M OU RU HN 


z 
NO C) puutb aL 
^ 
4 
u 
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4. For each level of thinking there was quite a wide spread about 
the mean, both for chronological and for mental age. Factors other 
than age and intelligence were, of course, bearing upon the quality of 
thinking (see, for example, Fox 1969). Little quantitative evidence 
about these other factors was provided by the investigation but there 
is little doubt that the methods of teaching science which the boys 
had been used to and the style of questioning used in the investiga- 
tion had important effects. 

5. The analysis of responses over the whole range of the investiga- 
tion suggested the following pattern of developmental changes 
between describer and explainer levels of thinking. 


E 


. Describer Level 
Closely tied to the facts as perceived. 


Extended Describer Level 

Developing ability to deal with data; increasing knowledge ‘store’; 
using leads provided by the pupil’s knowledge as seen by him to be 
relevant—may provide a partial explanation. 


Explainer Thinking Level 

Comparing several hypotheses; evaluating a limited store of 
“hypotheses; recognising the relevance of a general principle and 
looking back on the problem from this viewpoint; using the abstract 
to order the facts. 

The term ‘extended describer level’ represents a stage of cognition 
development when the balance between dependence upon the facts 
observed and independent thinking which can embrace those facts 
is being displaced in the direction of independence. 

It is in some ways parallel to the social development of the adoles- 
cent as he moves from dependence upon adults towards maturity 
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| 
| 
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nd independence. In the cognitive field, the adolescent becomes 
less and less tied to the facts as perceived and moves towards a 
freedom through the recognition and use of generalisations into 


which the facts fit—a reversal of the relationship between the real 
and the possible. 


corresponds broadly to category 2 
of the analysis used in the investigation, 


2 responses by mean chronological 


sed below and points to extended 


Occurrences of extended describer Te: 


Sponses 
and age 
by mean by mean 
chronologica] age mental age » 
Years and months 
13.0-13.5 658 
13.6—13.11 440 91 
14.0-14.5 161 326 
14.6-14.11 I14 587 
15.0-15.5 = 209 
15.6-15.17 13 72 
16.0-16,5 20 
16.6-16.11 56 
17.0-17.5 13 
17-6-17.11 12 
1,386 1,386 
6 There were many examples of this transitional quality of think 
ing in which on] Partially Successfu] hypotl 
€ distinct 


single tentative 
e unc €S—assumed for use ; sing! ative 
Planning experiment, j 


test when Possible’, A 


Many of t 
the title of 
thesis (in t 


‘vanced in Category 2 response 
` “he important Next ste 
hought or by Experiment 


S deseryeg 
) and com 


p of testing the hypo. 
Paring hypotheses to 


—— 
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arrive at the most suitable one, cannot, as yet, be made. It would seem 
to await: 

(a) wider repertoire of possibilities, 

(b) a deeper understanding of the leads taken up, 

* (c) a more mature ability to discriminate. 
There would seem to be the dual need for more experience and 
greater ability to put the knowledge gained thereby to good use. 

Use of analogy. Another characteristic of thinking below the 
explainer level which was quite marked was the tentative exploratory 
use of analogy. Bronowski (1964, p. 31) suggests that 'the scientist or 
artist takes two facts or experiences which are separate; he finds in 
them a likeness which had not been seen before; and he creates a 
unity by showing that likeness’. This is the mature creative mind at 
work. 

» Many boys showed thinking which was just beginning to skirmish 
with these possibilities. In one section of the investigation a question 
early in the set of thirteen asked for the explanation of the flight of a 

` toy balloon—blown up and then released. 

Later a similar question was asked about a rocket used to launch a 
space ship. There were several respondents who said the rocket 
‘went just like the balloon’, Examination of the earlier answers showed 
that the movement of the balloon had not been explained in any 
satisfactory way. It was as if, in the process of explaining balloon 
and rocket, one small advance had been made by simply recognising 
some element common to both. 

Other cases of tentative analogies were seen in the scripts which 
suggested that the purpose of the screws placed round the 'equator' 
of the roller were acting ‘like a windmill’ or ‘like the arms of a 
skater’. 

There was also evidence of limited ability to profit through 
analogy. Thus the heating of a clearly distinguishable pair of different 
bars rivetted together produced a curving to accommodate differential 
expansion. The behaviour of a compound bar (with less easily seen 
two layers) was similar but the ability to argue that similar behaviour 
might mean similar construction was absent in a surprisingly large 
number of cases. 

Inferences. Similarly there was frequently an inability to make 
inferences about the solubility of ammonia from the evidence of the 
fountain experiment. It was not until a mean chronological age of 
4e 6 and a mean mental age of 16.3 that a satisfactory conclusion 
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could be drawn. . 

About half the boys who saw the connected cans experiment were 
unable to make any useful inference about the arrangement of tubes 
and liquids so that they could make a diagram of these arrangements. 
In view of the frequent use of diagrams in science teaching it is of* 
interest that the ability to construct even a partially accurate working 


diagram did not appear before a mean chronological age of 14.9 and a 
mean mental age of 16.3. 


Levels of explanation 


Peel (1965) commented ‘it is doubtful how far pure description is 
possible without any hint of explanation.’ 
Lunzer (1968, p. 298) made a similar point: ‘in its broadest sense 


explanation is not something which occurs only about the period of 
adolescence. Even very young 


fectly valid explanations of phenomena.’ 

Corresponding to Piaget’s level of concrete thinking, Lunzer finds 
a level of explanation which involves ‘the subsumption of phe- 
nomena under the category of a general class of events subject to a 
necessary law’. 

At a later stage, corresponding to the level of formal thinking in 
mid and late adolescence, explanations lie in ‘the interpretation of 
phenomena in terms of the interplay of necessary laws which depend 


for their enunciation on the complete analysis of the events and the * 
abstraction of their determinants’, 


These two levels of 


children are capable of giving per- T 
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The hypothetico-deductive method, so powerful an instrument in 
science, is one important characteristic of the highest levels of human 
thinking. If it is possible to achieve some positive transfer from 
thinking in science to thinking in other subject areas and in the wider 
"&spect of everyday living, this in itself would be of immense value. 
2. The incidence of explainer thinking was rare amongst the 
secondary modern children who took part in this investigation 
However, there were many examples of ‘low grade’ or partial hy- 
potheses which seemed to demonstrate that: 
(a) the pupils concerned had identified the problem area, 
(b) from their limited resources of possible explanations they had 
made quite useful guesses. 
Their incomplete success was probably related to: 
(a) a lack of sufficient or sufficiently rich store of concepts—thus 
3 E limiting the choice of hypotheses and permitting an only 
partial evaluation of the chosen hypothesis, 
(b) lack of ability in testing the chosen hypothesis, 
(c) in any case pupils had no chance of putting their hypothesis 
to a practical test even if they had been able to devise such a test. 
There is the obvious need to enlarge the pupils’ store of possible 
explanations, i.e. to build up new concepts and to enrich and extend 
existing ones. There is also a need to provide experience of processing 
evidence and observation using both induction and deduction and to 
give experience of constructing and testing hypotheses. 


A Submitting hypotheses to practical procedures may well produce 
| impossible demands and discussion with a teacher who is prepared 


iy 


J 


to guide and prompt, to stimulate questions but be slow to give 
answers may be the best way in a busy laboratory session. 

In general the findings of this investigation give support for the 
proposed strategies for learning outline by Hilda Taba (1969). She 
identifies four main targets of learning: (1) knowledge (which 
depends upon the content of the curriculum), (2) thinking, (3) atti- 
tudes, (4) skills (all of which depend upon the sorts of learning 


experiences provided). In the promoting of thinking she suggests 
that there are three cognitive tasks: 


(1) concept formation, 
P (2) interpretation of data, 

(3) application of facts and principles to new situations. 
: Upon these and some other considerations teaching strategies have 
.9 been developed. 


3 
| 
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Practical work . 

There is evidence from this enquiry that secondary modern pupils 
find difficulty in making inferences and drawing conclusions even 
when cues are provided. The chances of them deriving a great deal of 
understanding from their own unaided experiments in an entirely 
open-ended situation would seem to be very slight, at least until 
they had become more used to that form of working. 

For the majority, there would seem to be a need for carefully 
structured practical work in which the 'answers' or infrences are 
easy to see and a line of argument or reasoning is broken down into 
simple steps. The term ‘stage-managed heurism' would seem to be 
most appropriate. 

Carefully devised work cards and oral reporting of findings By 
pupils and their discussion by the class under the guidance of the 
teacher have great value in maximising the benefits of practical 
sessions. Àn important but time-consuming step in the education 
process might be gained by giving serious consideration to the pupils' 
partially correct responses and to improve the concepts or the cogni- 
tive procedures by which they came. 

A circular or spiral syllabus would also seem to favour the teaching- 
learning strategy by which concept resources and cognitive skills 
are promoted together. 


'The need for appropriate homework and test questions and suitable 
assessment procedures needs no emphasis. 
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. CHAPTER VI 


MATURITY OF RELIGIOUS JUDGMENTS 
AND DIFFERENCES OF RELIGIOUS 
ATTITUDE BETWEEN THE AGES OF 13 
AND 16 YEARS 


by Rosin C. RICHMOND 


Head of Slow Learners! Unit, Kingstone C. P. School 
Herefordshire 


I. THE PROBLEM AND ITS RELATION TO PREVIOUS 
RESEARCH 


HILE considerable material exists concerning the content 

\ j \ j of Religious Knowledge and in particular, religious attitudes 

of adolescents there is relatively little on how children 

evaluate and think about religious material. This is particularly true of 
adolescents. 

In The Individual and His Religion, Allport describes three stages 
in the development of religious belief. The first stage is a period of 
raw credulity where one believes in the evidence of one’s senses and 
imagination. The next stage is characterised by doubts of many 
sorts which flood in. Finally, a mature stage grows. out of alternating 
doubts and affirmations that characterise productive thinking. This 
final stage is unique by integral and gives a leading directive to life as a 
whole, summed up by the phrase: ‘my whole desire sigheth after 
thee’. While this is speculative, it shows the insight of this man and 
the levels he suggests are to some extent supported by the rather 
scanty research. 

Harms (1948) suggested that there are three stages of development 
where religion is concerned, culminating at adolescence in an ‘indivi- 
dualistic’ stage, which is marked by a mature application of religious 
imagery. 

Goldman (1964) in a much read and widely discussed work 
suggests that there are Piagetian levels of religious thinking through 
which children pass. T'hese he designates firstly, pre-religious marked 
by wild unconnected guesses. This he says is comparable with the 
Piagetian intuitive stage. The second stage he calls sub-religious 
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and this is comparable with Piaget’s concrete operational stage and 
was marked by answers evoking cause and effect. Finally, the last 
stage, is marked by abstract thinking, the kind of thinking involved in 
Piaget's formal operational level. Goldman calls this the religious 
stage. i 


In 1966 Goldman investigated this final stage in relation to the 


biblical story material he had previously used and concluded that 


since religious thinking is essentially an interpretation of experience, 
children must have had primary mental stimulation, undergone 
some form of perceptual activity and developed some capacity for 
abstract thought before the profound truths of religion can be 
appreciated. This is not the same as acknowledging the truth of them 
in terms of commitment. 

Further research into adolescent religious thinking is sadly lacking. 
This may be due to the lack of an adequate measure. 

Peel and his researchers appear to have the best existing measure 
of the quality of thinking at the formal operational level. The method 
employs passages of connected prose and involves an element of 
subjectivity in the marking. The initial study used passages involving 
social situations. Three main levels of judgment were observed. 
These could be discerned by chronological age. Subsequent research 
suggests that mental age affects the chronological age at which the 
various levels appear. Other passages have since been applied to 
assess adolescent thinking about a number of school subjects. Three 
of these studies with some relevance on this work are de Silva (1969) 
on History, Rhys (1964) on Geography and Loughran (1957) on 
Moral Judgments. de Silva’s work is of interest in connection with 
this study because of the type of passage used. Rhys used a classifi- 
cation of his answers similar to that used in this stud 
work is related since he used passages to evoke moral judgments 
and found that there was no evidence to suggest that the levels of 


moral judgement postulated by Piaget emerge at distinct chrono- 
logical ages. 


Where religious attitudes ar 
place. Much attitude testin 
criticism. Nowhere is this 
This being understood, st 


y. Loughran’s 


€ concerned much research has taken 
g has been and is subject to considerable 
more true than in relation to religion. 

udies of adolescent religious attitudes 
have shown that many adolescents consider religion irrelevant to the 
needs of modern man. Hyde (1959) made a comprehensive study of 
religious attitudes which Suggests a tendency for favourable attitudes 
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to deteriorate in the first three years of secondary school and after 
the third or fourth year to improve. The second and third years 
show the greatest deterioration. He also suggests that differences in 
attitude exist between brighter and duller streams in secondary 
^ schools. The lower streams in the first and second years recorded 
more favourable scores than the brighter streams but by the fourth 
year, the duller streams showed less favourable attitudes than the 
brighter streams. Loukes (1961) came to similar conclusions and 
showed that boys have less favourable attitudes than girls and that a 
relationship exists between church going and favourable religious 


1 attitudes. Johnson (1966) also found adolescents to have a signifi- 
cantly less favourable attitude to religion than younger children and 
Many researches have pointed out that at adolescence some choice 


| appears to be made. Certainly many religious authorities ask for a 
choice at adolescence: Confirmation, free church membership, 
and the Jewish presentation take place, for the majority, at adoles- 
cence. Unfortunately most children appear to turn from religion to a 
vague, ill-defined belief in God, involving magic and misconception, 
which rarely carries any spiritual implications. 

Marrying the findings of research into the religious development 
of the child and the findings of research into the religious attitudes 
of the child, it would appear that children, while at a pre-formal 

==" operational level of religious thinking have a relatively favourable 

attitude but as soon as they move from the magic and fantasy involved 
at that stage along the road which should lead to mature religious 
abstract thinking, their attitudes become increasingly unfavourable 
until the fully mature level is reached. 

This then is the problem posed and it was the object of this 
research to discern levels of maturity in adolescent religious thinking 


if such levels exist and to discern a possible relationship between those 
levels and favourableness of attitude to religion. 


boys were less favourable than girls. 
; 
! 


2. THE DESIGN 


The study summarised here was to discover whether the maturity 
of religious judgement was related to chronological age and whether 
there was a relationship between maturity of religious judgement and 
favourableness of religious attitude among children of 13, 14, 15 and 

Í >j} 16 years of age. 


pA 


» ed 
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Population 


120 children, both boys and girls, controlled for chronological age 
were selected as follows: 


Group I. 30 children 13 years of age 
Group 2. 30 m 14 " 
Group3. | 39  , 15 5 
Group 4. 39 » 16 " 


The school used was a coeducational bilateral school admitting 
children from a wide range of backgrounds and environments. The 
whole ability range was represented in the school. 


The religious judgement passages 


The method used by E. A. Peel for evoking judgements at the 


formal operational level was adapted for evoking religious judge- 
ments. 


(i) The Bible. 


4 9 
(ii) Jesus. 


(iii) Love. 

(iv) Religion. 

(v) Temptations. 

(vi) Adam and Eve. 

(vii) The Beatitudes. 
(viii) The expression of Jesus’ way in man. 

These were considered appropriate areas since th 
religious, widely representative of reli 
Schools and thought provoking for the adolescent. 

Two methods of presentation were used. Passage (v), (vi), (vii), 
and (viii) were presented as straight-forward passages of connected 
prose taken from sources designed for use with adolescents. 

A completely open question followed each passage, for example, 
‘What do you think about this? and then a further question asking 
for reasons for the answer given to the first question, "Why do you 
think this? This gave freedom for a wide variety of response which, 
bearing in mind the nature of the subject, was felt to be important. 


This method of Presentation is referred to as FREE. 
Here is an example: 


Jesus said, 


ey are specifically 
gious education in secondary 


Who are the happy people: 
Your poor people, 
you belong to God 
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you who are hungry now 
you shall have food; 

you who are worried now, 
you shall laugh. 


Why are the unhappy people? 
you rich people, 

you have your good time 

you who have plenty to eat now, 
you shall be hungry; 

you who are laughing now; 

you shall be worried and sad. 


What do you think this means? 
Why do you think this? 


A sample of replies in ascending order of maturity is as follows: 
‘If you believe in God everything will be fine, because it does not 
happen.’ 

‘This means that all the poor people will have food and all the rich 
people will find out what it is like to be poor because that is what it 
says.’ 

‘That not only the rich people can be happy, it is usually the opposite. 
You can go straight out and buy it because it happens to me when I 
have to work to buy something I appreciate it a lot more than if I 
ask my parents for it.’ 

‘This means that although one may be rich in material things one is 
not necessarily happy as those who can appreciate better things to 
come. This is really where the old saying ‘money can't buy every- 
thing” comes in. There is a certain truth in this as one’s happiness 
comes from a healthy mind where one does not want everything 
but the more one has the more one wants and cannot appreciate 
the love of God to the full.’ 

Topics I, II, III and IV were considered suitable for presentation 
in the method used by de Silva (1969). Passages were chosen in which 
the topic word or concept appeared once. The topic was then coded 
by a nonsense word. The subjects were then asked after each passage, 
‘What is . . .? and then ‘Why do you think so? 

This method of presentation is referred to as CODED. 
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Here is an example: 
Christians believe that when xENoTA lived God spoke our language, 
belonged to our world, told us about himself and made friends with 
us. God is not like a number: He is like a friend and he did what 
every friend must do, He lived at our level. Previously man had looked 
at the stars, the sun, the oceans and the harvest fields and said, 
‘God made them all’, Previously man had heard the voice of con- 
science saying, ‘You must’, and he said, ‘Here am I, Lord, I will 
do it', and man wondered and tried hard to believe in the friendship 
of God but when man saw the way he lived and the way he died, 
man said, *Now we are sure that this is God’, 

Who is xENoTA? 

Why do you think this? 

A sample of replies in ascending order of maturity is as follows: 
‘A man who lived when God spoke our language. Because | believe 


what it says in the paragraph above.’ 
‘I think Xenota was a publ 


really existed. I think this 
God spoke our language.' 
‘Xenota is Paul, one of the apostles who spread the word of the Lord 
around the world and convinced people that God spoke their 
language. I think this because Paul had a certain way of proclaiming 


the word of the Lord and people could understand his feclings of 
God and how God created the heavens and carth.’ 


‘Christ. From the Passage Xenota is an important 
scriptures. The most important I can think of is Christ. As the Son 
of God it was he who was nearer to God than any other of the prophets 

the friend and guidance according, I think, to 
s for us; also the last point about the day he 
mously remembered is that of Christ, not only 
supposed to have risen again. This may have 
Pes for the christian Saying “Now I am sure there 


ic figure who convinced people that God 


because it says that when Xenota lived 


Person from the 


is a 


The Attitude Scale 
To test attitude to 
(1959) was used, Thi 


-— 
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3. THE RESULTS 
The Passages 

The passages were chosen to bring out the religious thinking of 
adolescents. The subjects were required to reason logically using the 
material in the passages as a starting point. The judgments evoked 
were graded to the following criteria. 


a Logically Restricted 

These immature responses were of various kinds and marked by 
irrelevance, contradiction and a general lack of comprehension. 
Literalism as truth of fact in entirety and single unexplained doctrinal 
statements were also included at this level. 
b) Circumstantial 

An analysis in terms of one aspect of the given data taken from 
the context and used to make inferences about the whole situation 
marked this class of response. Some reference was made to truths 
of value although truths of fact tend to dominate the answers. 
b? Logical Possibilities 

This class of response was marked by an analysis in terms of 
more than one aspect of the presented material. Some ability to 
combine the aspects was shown but no account was taken of all the 
facts presented although the responses tended to be in harmony 
with the sense of the passage. Truths of value discussed almost in 
entirety. 
c Logical Deduction 

A general methodical exploration of the whole passage was shown 
here. The essential elements of the passage were taken into account., 
Inferences outside the passage were common in his category. 

The judgments were scored as the following scale: 


No response o marks 
a Logically restricted 1 mark 
b! Circumstantial 2 marks 
b? Logical Possibilities 3 marks 
c Logical Deduction 4 marks 


This meant that a subject could score a maximum of 16 marks if he 
gave a ‘C’ level answer to each of the four coded passages or to each 
of the four free passages. 

To minimise the undoubted subjective element involved in the 
grading of the answers to the passages, an independent assessor, 
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unaware of the allocated gradings, also graded the answers. Disputed 
gradings were assigned to the average between them as the final 


grading. Where only one point difference existed then the higher 
grading was allocated. 


The Attitude Scale 


The attitude scale yielded a mark ranging from o to 16. Higher 
scores indicated a more favourable attitude to religion. 


Analysis 
The following table shows the 


total scores for each age group for 
each type of presentation. 


TYPE OF PRESENTATION 


Coded Free Total 


13 yrs. 197 183 380 
14 yrs. 218 189 407 
15 yrs. 248 230 478 
16yrs. 323 248 571 


986 850 1836 
These scores were analysed for the significa 
relation to age and type of presentation. 
Briefly they showed: 
I. a significant difference at the 1% 


nee of differences in 


CHRONOLOGICAL AGE GROUP 


13 yrs. 14yrs. 15 yrs. 16 yrs. 
Mean Coded 6.50 7.26 8.26 10.76 
Judgement Free 6.10 6.30 7.66 8.26 


The mean attitude for each age group was as follows: 


nl I3 yrs. d i A 
Positive attitude 3 YES. 14yrs. 15yrs, 16yrs 
msn 56 — 5:16 416 — 66 
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A Pearson product moment correlation coefficient for the results 
on the coded passages and the attitude score for the whole population 
resulted in r = 0.186, Sig. at 5% n = 120. 

A Pearson product moment correlation coefficient for the results 

son the free passages and the attitude score for the whole population 


resulted in r = 0.284, Sig. at 1% n = 120. 
4. DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The main intention of this study was to sample various areas of 
the religious thinking of adolescents. The method chosen to evoke 
such thinking was a wide variety of passages of connected prose 
involving religious topics. The major problem with this method is 
the doubt that the verbal judgments written by the subjects were a 
true reflection of the thinking process. 

On the free passages in particular it was rare to find a consistent 
level of responding to cach passage by any individual subject. The 
passages were chosen for their variety of content, difficulty of text 
and type of topic and therefore this was not an unexpected result. 

The passages did perform their function adequately but there 
were variations in the spread of the level of judgment they evoked. 

The doctrinal statements classified in the ‘a’ category were few. 
This may have been due to the tendency of Religious Education 
to move from a doctrinal standpoint. The classifying of unexplained 
doctrinal statements as ‘a’ level judgments was justified by the belief 
that in the main they were rote-learned responses. However this 
does not preclude the fact that some doctrinal statements may have 
been the result of a reasoning process and thus worthy of a higher 
category than ‘a’ level. 

A surprising number of answers involved a personal factor relating 
the hypotheses to a personal experience. This might appear to have 
been egocentricity but in many cases there was no lack of apprecia- 
tion or ignorance of some of the competing solutions or possibilities. 
This served to underline the importance of personal experience in 
studies concerned with religion and this importance should not be 
minimised. This is an area sadly lacking in research. 

Given the previous considerations with regard to the passages, 
age differences revealed a significant difference in performance in a 
progressively rising score from 13 years to 16 years. Peel (1962) found 
this in his Brave Pilot and Jane passages. Among other researchers 
into school subjects de Silva (1969), History and Rhys (1965) 
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Geography, also found this significantly rising score with age. 
Goldman (1965) also found a progressive change. . 

With religious judgments few subjects appeared to achieve the 
highest levels. Most subjects appeared to be at the b!, b? stage where 
truths of value compete on less than equal terms with truths of fact. 

'The coded passages produced a significantly earlier more mature 
level of judgment than the free passages. This was not surprising 
when the content of the coded passages was considered. They were, 
concerned with basic concepts to which most Religious Education 
at the secondary level is directed. The passages by their very nature, 
also abounded with contextual clues. 

The free passages presented a rather different and more difficult 
problem. The subject was required to locate the problem, analyse it 
and then produce a solution. The impression gained from the 
responses to the free passages was that the subjects did not know 
where to locate the problem or its essential elements. They could not 
define the problem. 

The results of the attitude test confirmed the findings of other 
researchers, Loukes (1961) that there is an increasingly unfavourable 
attitude to religion during adolescence towards the fourth year of 
secondary school, and then it improves. The results of the correlation 
between favourableness of religious attitude and maturity of religious 
judgment suggests that this improved attitude after the fourth years 
has some relationship with the higher levels of judgment. The nature 
of this relationship can only be speculated upon and further research 
is indicated. It would appear that as children's religious judgments 
are maturing from a literal, magical stage to a higher formal opera- 
tional level attitudes become increasingly less favourable until that 
mature level is achieved. 

Hyde (1959) found that junior school children had a favourable 
religious attitude. By virtue of the maturational process they are 
happy in their acceptance of a magical, miraculous religion. This 
becomes unacceptable to them during adolescence when formal 
operational modes of thinking develop and they start comparing 
their old religious ideas with the actual reality of life and look for 
evidence to support those ideas. Consequently their attitudes become 
increasingly unfavourable until the transition to the mature formal 
operational level is made. : 

The nature of religious belief as accepted by younger children 
may present a case for the removal of Religious Education as it 1$ 
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conceived at present from the primary school curriculum since the 
religious concepts held by younger children as a result of their mode 
of thinking may serve to obstruct their later Religious Education 
at the secondary stage. 

^ To assist adolescents to progress through levels of formal opera- 
tional thought ought to be a major aim of the secondary school. 
The approach to Religious Education would appear to be one that 
encourages competing solutions to religious problems. Loukes (1961) 

i suggests that discussion is what is required. There may be value in 

È € such an approach since it does allow a gathering of suggestions and 
thoughts; the raising of competing hypotheses and the gathering 
ðf evidence in favour of acceptance or rejection. 

Further research into the role of literalism in religious judgments 
may also produce some interesting results. Many of the low-level 

/ judgments were wholly factual, seizing on the magical or extra- 
ordinary events that occurred. In many cases truths of value were 
not even considered. The non-miraculous and factually possible was 
accepted quite happily. 

Intelligence may be another area worthy of study in relation to 
religious judgments and attitudes. The correlation coefficients for 
the relationship between the attitude and the religious judgment 
levels are typical of coefficients for ability tests and attitude tests. 

» Hyde (1961) found that ‘C’ stream children in secondary schools 
show a more unfavourable attitude towards religion than ‘A’ streams. 

"There are obviously importance factors worthy of considerably 
more research where religious judgments and attitudes are con- 
cerned. An adolescent cannot make an honest decision as to whether 


he accepts or rejects any faith if he is unable to make a mature judg- 
ment about the material of belief. 


i 
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CHAPTER VII 


THINKING ABILITIES AS OBJECTIVES IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


by KENNETH GRAY 


Head of the Surrey Centre for Programmed Learning 
France Hill School, Camberley 


N objectives for the new curriculum Hirst suggests, ‘First, 
Qr need to plan to achieve certain particular attitudes and 
qualities of mind which we have not previously emphasised 

y half enough. I am thinking here of an attitude of critical questioning, 


_/ a more exploratory approach to solving the practical problems of 


b 
AW 


,; that the ability to sense problem areas, to be flexible in each 
j 


everyday life, an open attitude to social change, a desire to take 
personal decisions on rational grounds, and so on? (1967, p. 77). Taba 
states, ‘One scarcely needs to emphasise the importance of critical 
thinking as a desirable ingredient in human beings in a democratic 
Society . . . people need to learn to think’ (1962, p. 21 5). 
Such views as these are widespread in the educational literature, 
. yet what is the evidence of their implementation as curricular objec- 
tives? Reporting upon the results of such researchers as Getzels 
and Jackson, Torrance and Calvin Taylor, Vernon (1964) finds, 
*... not only our current intelligence and attainment tests, but also 
the whole educational system tends to favour the conformist men- 
tality, the pupil or student who is good at amassing facts, accepting 
what his teachers and lecturers tell him and thinking and writing 
along conventional lines.’ Thouless refers to ©. . training pupils to 
produce the “right” answers, with relative neglect of the type of 
intellectual activity which explores new possibilities and looks for 
original answers to intellectual questions’ (1969, P. 271). As Taba 
says, ‘...the major objective still is to “cover” subjects’ (1962, 
p. 179). 

‘Traditionally’, writes Goodlad, ‘teaching has been a “ 
procedure. In general, students have not been encouraged to 
invent, discover and create’ (1966, p. 103). Yet the interpre 
results from the factor analytical studies of many researchers 


telling” 
explore, 
tation of 
Suggests 
of several 
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ways and to produce new and original ideas tend to have little relation 
to tests used to measure intelligence (e.g. French, 1951, Guildford, 
19592). According to Hudgins, ‘Intellectual activity cannot flourish ? 
under circumstances which demand rigid conformity. When insist- 
ence upon the completion of tasks within specified limits of time, 
for example, takes precedence over consideration for the pupil who 
desires to reflect upon problems, perhaps to explore alternative 
means of solution, restriction in the flexibility of pupils’ behaviour 
must be anticipated’ (1966, p. 29). l 

In five countries—the U.S.A., Germany, India, the Philippines 
and Greece—Torrance (1965) found strong disapproval of question 
asking, getting pre-occupied with tasks, having the courage of one’s 
convictions, being independent in judgment and thinking, willing to 
take risks and unwilling to accept authority’s dicta. On the other 
hand, these cultures seem to lavish unduly great rewards for being 
courteous, doing one’s work on time, being obedient and popular 
or well-liked by one’s peers and being willing to accept the judg- 
ments of authority. As Torrance remarks, quoting Plato, ‘What is 
honoured in a country will be cultivated there’. In contrast with 
conformity, Crutchfield (1962) finds that it is the independent 
thinkers who are able to function effectively under stress. They are, 
as he puts it, ‘relatively unsusceptible to generalised anxiety, relatively 
free of feelings of inferiority and inadequacy, open and free in emo- 2 
tional processes, ascendant in relations with others, persuasive, able 
to mobile resources easily and effectively, active and vigorous, 
natural and free from pretence, expressive, able to seek and enjoy 
aesthetic and sensuous impressions.’ 

Bruner (1959) paints a somewhat gloomy picture concerning the 
extent to which elementary school teachers in America encourage or 
permit children to think. The difficulty of permitting spontancity, 
initiative and creativity in the classroom while maintaining control is 
described by Henry (1959). Henrickson and Torrance (1961) have 
examined a number of research findings for their implications 
concerning school discipline. The problems of social and intellectual 


discipline arising in a more permissive atmosphere have still to be 
resolved, especially at the Secondary level. 


Sanders (1961) raises the question of diminishing curiosity and 


enthusiasm for learning as children proceed through school, = 
wonders whether the schools are actually to blame. Sander Cr 
many before him, (Boraas, 1922), Brandwein (195 5), have viewe the- 
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intellectual curiosity of the teacher as a possible determining factor. 
eachers are disconcerted when unexpected solutions are proposed 
| y pupils. There is a strong temptation to tell the child, ‘what is best,’ 
n order to save time (Sanders, 1961). Children at times see relation- 
hips and significances that the teachers and even professionals in 
the subject matter field might miss. Children ask questions that the 
teacher cannot answer (Hohn, 1961). 

In their traditional role, teachers may feel guilty in allowing 
children to guess (Bruner 1960), Hohn (1961), and teachers have many 
devices for putting the curious child in his place (Torrance 1962). 
Taking a perspective view, Thouless writes, ‘It is clear that there are 
factors in the classroom situation which are inclined to prejudice the 
teacher against the appearance of spontaneity, initiative and creative 
ability, among his pupils. Perhaps the most obvious one is that disc- 
ipline and order can be most easily imposed by the discouragement of 
spontaneity. It is also the case that testing of the educational progress 
of children is easier if what is measured is their success in giving the 
one right answer rather than how far they have produced good, 
but unexpected solutions to a problem. The pressures in the direc- 
tion of producing conformity are strong; it is well that teachers 
| should be aware of them so that they may be able to relax their 
| Pressures, if they think it important to encourage spontaneity and 
| divergent thinking' (1969, p. 281). A further inhibitor is the work- 
| play dichotomy which appears to be deeply ingrained in our culture 

and teachers may feel uneasy about the pleasures that children 
derive from creative experiences (Schafer 1958), Maslow (1956), 
McPherson (1960). In a study of the question-asking behaviour of 
teachers, Burkhart (1962), found that the majority of his sample 
were unequal to the task of asking divergent questions. In some 
| cases, they produced lists of 40 or 50 unfailingly convergent ques- 
tions. They realised they were doing so, but could not break their 
set. Torrance and Hansen (1965) report that over 90% of the 
questions asked by a sample of junior high school social studies 
teachers called only for the reproduction of textbook information. 
There appears to be an ever-widening gap between the school 
curriculum and the future needs of the pupils. Goodlad remarks, 

“Teaching each field as a discrete entity raises some questions as to 

Whether the subject matter is meaningful to the adolescent or whether 

his schooldays and the rest of his life remain worlds apart’ (1966, 
y'P- 15). Certainly the choice of subjects and the content would appear 
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to be an arbitrary decision. This leads Goodlad to ask 'Is there 
something of a more basic nature . . - (p. 16). 

Knowledge in a subject field is under continuous change. Many of 
the facts of a subject undergo transformation, or are superseded by 
new ideas over a relatively short period of time (Bloom, 1969). 
Moreover, it is difficult to prophesy as to which of the facts are 
targets for redundance, due to advances in the subject field. It is 
hardly surprising that the treatment of subjects in terms of the facts 
to be remembered is now under heavy attack. The greatest environ- 
mental influence for change in America appears to have stemmed 
from international rivalry in such areas as armaments, atomic energy. 
and space exploration. Winds of change in America inevitably ,$ 
influence thinking in this country, where we have the added pressures . . 
for change from ever-increasing world competition in our vital export 
trade. As Hunt (1961) points out, ‘. . . ours is a technological culture ` 
of increasing complexity. Its development continually demands an 
ever larger proportion of the population with intellectual capacity 
at the higher levels’. This is ‘one of the major challenges of our time’ 
(p. 363). What we need, according to Bartlett, is adventurous think- 
ing, 'getting away from the main track, breaking out of the mould, 
being open to experience, and permitting one thing to lead to an- 
other' (1958, p. 203). 

When change comes fast, individuals cannot depend: upon 
routinised behaviour or tradition in making decisions (Taba, 1962). 
For the individual, it becomes a problem of sorting out the apparent 
chaos of our environment into something like order (Dienes and 
Jeeves, 1965), yet it seems that whenever possible we try to avoid 
thinking. Miller (1956) has suggested that thinking occurs only 
when memory is not perfect. Vernon (1956) goes so far as to say 
that, ‘the majority of people in ordinary life resort to “intelligent 
reasoning” only if the “quasi-inferential type of thinking” has 
proved unsuccessful’. That is to say, we fall back upon the familiar 
modes of response to stimuli (recorded habits) and only when these 
have been tried and proved inadequate, are we prepared to d 
organise our ways of looking at perceptual material or at ret 
and get down to the job of thinking. In Miller's (1956) Vie™? S° pre 
of the most Characteristic features of our thought processes, | 
attempts to circumvent the narrow limits of immediate pe ' 
: The great problem, as Dienes and Jeeves (1965) pus memo 
o encourage subjects to move from a strategy like 
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strategy, which is bound to fail when the information input reaches 
a certain load, to strategies which involve thinking’. Also, ‘How can 
they be prevented from ultimately being swamped by the informa- 
tion and so rendered unable to cope with the problem at all? As 

*, Hunt sees it, ‘The problem for the management of child develop- 
ment is to find out how to govern the encounters that children have 
with their environments to foster both an optimally rapid rate of 
intellectual development and a satisfying life’. Presumably this is 
what Taylor (1968) had in mind when he extrapolated from the early 
work of Spearman (1927) and the more recent work of Hebb (1949) 
towards ways in which the curriculum can contribute to the nurture 
of intelligence (pp. 85/16). 

In a discussion of the etiology of changes in thinking, Peel, 

following Piaget, suggests that the factors involved are maturation, 

y experience, communication and instruction and the urge in every 
individual to come to intellectual terms with his environment 
(1965, p. 177). Clearly several of these factors, come within the school 
mandate. 

Taba believes that if thinking were stressed in the various subjects 
and the differences in the processes of interpretation and application 
according to context were made conscious, comparative training in 
thinking would become a matter of course. "Effective and consistent 

` training is possible only if the whole gamut of decisions, ranging from 
— the selection and organisation of content to the choice of materials 
` and the method of asking questions or of marking examinations, 
are focused continuously on this objective’ (1962, p. 220). More 
specifically, Taba states, ‘Presumably the most valuable contribution 
of a field of study lies in generating certain disciplined methods of 
forming questions, developing logical ways of relating ideas and 
following a rational method of inquiry. Because the greatest need 
in the scientific age is for persons who can use their minds as well 
as their knowledge and who can apply their knowledge to new 
problems, systematic thought needs to be given to the ways and 
means by which the acquisition of knowledge simultaneously becomes 
also a method of inquiry and a method of thinking’ (1962, p. 179). 

Bartlett (1958) regards thinking abilities as intellectual skills that 
are trainable by analogy to psychomotor skills. The intellectual 
skills are generalised as well as specific: a manipulation of symbols 
Into organised Sequences and structures. Agnew (1922 ab) who 


-studied composers, reported that they testify to the fact that they 
T 
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gain control over their auditory imagery through practice. oe 
(1931) suggests that even high aptitude can be made seme ective 
with training of the right kind. Parnes and Brunelle (1964) in a 
review of 40 studies of programmes for teaching students to improve 
their sensitivity, fluency, flexibility, originality and elaboration, = 
reports some 90% of the total number indicate that subjects creative 
production levels were significantly increased by deliberate education 
programmes. . Y 

A small, yet business-like study aimed at improving skills, strategies 
and attitudes towards problem-solving was conducted with fifth 
and sixth grade children by Covington and Crutchfield (1965). They 
prepared a number of programmes which presented simplified 
detective or mystery stories in cartoon-illustrated booklet form. A 
lesson a day was given, over a period of three weeks, each lesson 
posing a single mystery which the child was to solve. A story line ^ 
was used throughout the lessons by developing a narrative between 
two schoolchildren (Jim and Lila, brother and sister) as they learned 
to become detectives by taking lessons from their uncle. 

The students worked through the problem in concert with Jim 
and Lila, first overtly generating their own questions and ideas, 
before going on to see how Jim and Lila responded. A succession of 
clues and additional information gradually emerged as the plot 
thickened, so to speak. Each lesson was self-administered and self- = 
paced. A very extensive battery of criterion tests was employed. 
These included problem-solving tasks, such as thinking of ways a 


man could extricate himself from a deep pit without any tools. 


They were also tests of divergent thinking based upon Torrance 
(1962). 


There were also attitude tests and various self-evaluative 


measures. The treatment group markedly outperformed the control 


children in each of the measures of effective thinking. The differences 
were reported to be ‘lar, 


ge in absolute magnitude, far beyond mere 
statistical significance’. Crutchfield (1966) adds the rider, ‘it may 
be that almost any honest, intelligent and direct effort made by the 
teacher to arouse and guide the children’s interest in problem solving, 
and to give him ample opportunities to practice it and to discover 
that he can succeed in it, will produce substantial gains’. a 
The attractiveness of this method is that, being auto-instruc tional, 
it can be readily incorporated into any existing school e gem 
Remedial programmes could be available to individual P " 
Crutchfield’s research was generalised as regards subject mat y 


-- 
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but fairly specific as regards the cognitive factors and processes 
involved. Again adopting a programmed approach, Stones (1965), 
using as subjects 104 girls in grammar, technical and secondary 
modern schools, gave the experimental groups lessons based upon 

underlying concepts. She then set a series of exercises in which the 
children were required to answer questions based upon historical 
passages. The pupils’ responses were marked according to the 
thought processes displayed rather than on their factual content. The 
results favoured the ‘treatment’ group. 

The literature abounds with reports of studies, many quite 
ingenious, which claim to have improved pupils' thinking. Anderson 
(1967) found that the frecly-written responses of girls was improved 
by first giving practice on multiple choice items. These practice 
tests gave experience in such relationships as combinative and quali- 

y tative classifications, probabilities, correlations, multiplicative com- 
pens.tions, ctc., and they were designed to train children to solve 
problems of disjunction, conjunction, implication, incompatibility 
and so on. 

Cartledge and Krauser (1963) gave a group of children five 20- 
minute sessions on thinking how they could improve toys. The 
treatment group subsequently gained significantly more than the 
control group in scores for fluency, flexibility and originality using 

. Torrance-type tests. McFee (1964) randomly selected a group for 
special art training. This included the solving of design problems 
and instruction on principles of perceptual organisation, spatial 
relationships in 3-D space and the nature of creative thinking. The 
results showed significant improvements well beyond the field of art. 
Osborn (1963) used an interesting 'check-list? question-asking 
technique. Crawford (1954) employed an ‘attribute-listing’ technique 
in which one first describes an object or situation in terms of specifi- 
cation, limitations, needs, etc., and then suggests possible improve- 
ments. The check-list and attribute-listing methods have been 
systematically combined by ‘morphological analysis’, named and 
used by Zwicky (1957) and advocated by Allen (1962). 

Two examples have been extracted from the Polish educational 
psychology magazines, which contain helpful summaries in English. 
Kalmykova (1964) proposes that a series of coefficients are needed 
in the diagnosis of methods of child development in problem solving. 
This could well provide a basis for a critical path analysis. The 

> economy coefficient’ might be concerned with the relationship 


I 
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between the actual and the logically essential number of stages of 
reasoning leading to the solution. Other indexes might be the ‘stock 
of active knowledge’ and ‘rate of progress’. Kozielecki (1965) has 
been concerned with the role of programmes that simulate thinking 
and problem solving. Kozielecki regards programmi t New w 
of constructing an unambiguous and complete theory of thinking 
which may play an important role in psychology in the future. His 
steps recommended in making of a programme are: 

1. Study the principal features in human thinking. 

2. Construct a heuristic programme. 

3. Investigate its validi 

ing. 
Karlins and Schroder 


ty, i.e. does it really simulate human think- 


generate higher level plans or 
ed on the consideration and 
information’ (p. 867). LT.P. 
- It is an emphasis on decision- 


ulate and process the informa- 
meaningful and relevant ways for problem solving. The 
student is active at every phase and is self. 


-paced. 
Once again we meet up with the ide 


ith a discovery method, in much 
chman (19602, 1960b, 1961). 

hat emotive term, suggestive of 
-pressure salesmanship, Certainly the works of Osborn 
(1963), Parnes and Meadow (1959, 1960), and others, do not appear 
to have inspired much 


inspi replication of their methods in this country. 
The basic aim of brai 


ng as a new way. 


nstorming is to stimulate students to think Y 
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independently, to test their ideas and to communicate them to 
others. These investigations have usefully high-lighted certain 
perceptual, emotional and cultural blocks—inhibitors—to creative 
thinking. Also introduced is the concept of ‘deferred judgment’. 
« This involves the notion of deliberately separating the production of 
" ideas from the processes of evaluating them. The latter is considered 
| to have an inhibiting effect. This is germane to the work of Peel: 
the evoking of many ideas and the avoidance of the ill-considered, 

| snap judgment which, if not a denial of the premise of the given date, 
Í may still fail to take into account all the extenuating possibilities. 
| Osborn gives as examples of perceptual blocks, the difficulty of 


isolating problems, the difficulty of taking too narrow a view of the 

| problem, the inability to isolate attributes and a failure to use all 

! the senses in observing. Emotional and cultural blocks are the effects 
- of conformity, reliance on authority and fear of making errors. 


In one method employed by Parnes the subject is instructed to 

attempt to solve problems by recording all tentative solutions which 

4 occur to him, ‘postponing judicial evaluations of those solutions to a 

subsequent time period’. Meadow and Parnes (1959) report resultant 

increases over the control in productivity in 5 of 7 tests of creative 

thinking. Parnes and Meadow (1959) found significantly more good 

quality ideas were produced under brainstorming as well as a greater 

= quantity of good ideas. An interesting finding here was a positive 
correlation between quantity and quality of ideas. 


Peel realised (1967) that the range of answers obtained to his 
thinking problems, outlined in the first paper in this issue, could be 
used as a means of instructing the pupil in good thinking habits. This 
he suggested could be obtained by using the range of responses in a 
branching type programmed learning sequence. Where a person 
gave an immature response, the sequence followed would differ from 
that provided for a learner who gave a mature response. 


An experimental study (Gray, 1970) was conducted on these lines 
in a large co-educational school in an attempt to demonstrate the use 
of programmes as a means of effecting a recognisable improvement 
in cognition, as measured by performance in tests of thinking and 
judging. The programmes used were administratively flexible and 
involved little, if any, teacher time and attention. It was also for- 
tuitous that the programmed approach is also a method advantageous 

„as a psychological research tool (e.g. Baker, 1963) and that pro- 
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grammes have many formal aspects similar to those in mental 
testing (Jacobs, 1962). . 

A total of 86 pupils in the 11-12 age group were involved. The 
treatment consisted of five programmes in booklet form. These were 
studied by pupils individually, roughly on the basis of one programme 
per day, each taking no longer than one lesson period. Pupils were 


encouraged to respond overtly to the programmes by making their 


own notes and written comments. The approach, through the verbal 


logic of a branching programme using multiple choice questions, 
was 


(a) to indulge the child's current level of thinking on the particular 
topic long enough for him to become aware of his limitations; 
(b) to lead the child deliberately into the next higher level of 
thinking by challenge, argument, the production of further 
information, and so on; 


(c) to encourage, at the hypothetico-deductive stage, a considera- 


tion of all possibilities and the subsequent discarding of those 
unwanted; 


(d) to encourage divergent thinking—the production of many 


ideas—yet also to provide opportunities for the convergent 
thinking involved in carrying an argument to a conclusion. 
This treatment was followed by a battery of tests, the principal 


items of which were open-ended questions relating to comprchension- 


type passages as adopted by Peel and numerous studies inspired by 
Peel (e.g. Peel, 1966; Rhys, 1965; Davies, 1965; Byde, 1970). 


Pupils’ responses were firstly matched against three gencral levels 
of maturity of thinking: 


a tautological 
b circumstantial 
c extenuating possibilities. 
After subdivision, five categories were recognised, namely 
a, bi, bi, cl, c" (from Peel, 1966). 
An analysis of the results showed a significant difference between 
treatment and control groups at the 1% level in all but one instance. 
This result may suggest a worthwhile research area in which to 
consider the possibility of moving towards an educational policy 
aimed specifically towards maximising thinking abilities in pupils. 


It is suggested also that the principles of programmed learning may 
prove efficacious to such a purpose. 


i 
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BOOK NOTICES 


CS ASSISTANT MASTERS ASSOCIATION, The Teaching of Economics in Secondary 
Schools (Cambridge U.P., 1971, 181 pp., £2). 


Economic theory teaches that monopoly is, generally, a bad thing. Since 
there has only been one general work concerned with the teaching of 
economics in this country, ed. N. Lee, Teaching Economics, 1967, the long- 
awaited volume from a Committee of the A.M.A. could count on a ready 
welcome. Moreover, a first glance at its chapter-headings would indicate 
little overlap between the two manuals, such titles as “Objective Testing’ 
or ‘Mathematics in Economics’ in the new one promising also due atten- 
tion to most recent and topical issues. But it may as well be stated at the 
outset that the quality of the present book falls sadly short of its promise. 
True, there are useful insights, suggestions and examples in the chapters 
mentioned above. There are, further, several syllabuses proposed or 
reproduced from practice that will be of real value to teachers of economics 
at different levels and within a variety of courses. And there is no shortage 
of sound and sensible advice scattered through the pages of the book, 
e.g. on the principles and problems of homework—a strangely under- 
i investigated dimension of schooling which absorbs millions of teacher- 
and pupil-hours annually, or on the importance of books and reading 
~~ (though one wonders if ‘the 6th former must . . . above all know his basic 
textbook from cover to cover’), or on the employment of visual aids. 

But the other side of the coin of commonsense is the book’s uninspiringly 
exclusive concern with the practicalities of the classroom which makes it 
so pedestrian as to be at times flatfooted. Hence its patronising-didactic 
tone, as in the chapter on ‘Economics as a Social Study for All Children’ 
where most paragraphs begin ‘Talk about... or, elsewhere, a Mrs. 
Beeton-like "Try a little elementary statistics’. Hence the lack of originality 
of thought and occasional platitudes or even non-sequiturs like: ‘It is 
strange that we should claim that economics is a social science, yet have 
done little to make use of the techniques used by the teachers of the 
physical sciences', p. 42. And a work that is strongly examination-oriented 
should show the courage of its authors’ convictions and refrain from 
several disclaimers of this perfectly justifiable orientation 

A more fundamental criticism of the book, however, is that it is dated 
in its overall conception. It is dated in its assumption that virtually all 
teachers of economics are untrained and many academically unqualified 
in the subject, and that this situation will continue (the air of discovery 

a When the Committee confide in us that ‘in general we find it desirable 
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to relate things to the pupils’ own experience’ is more eA. ES 

i It is dated in its unawareness of—or, at any rate, utter neglect o 
e me —recent researches in economics education. This, presum- 
i uniti em for its bland advice that when some 6th formers have and 
dA e not taken ‘O’ level economics previously, ‘the most workable 
erede may well prove to be to assume that no o 


analogous 
el economics. 


Teaching of Economics w 


And, given the growth of €conomics ed 
in a pioneering effort of 1961, just will not do in what purports to be an 
authoritative manual of 1971. 
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Hewirr, Children in English Society: from 
h Century (London, Routledge and Kegan 


n ork deals with children at home 
work; with the child a 


children in schoo ght part in their upbringing: 
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More important, however, we have to ask in what way if at all the work 
is to be counted as ‘a contribution to the literature of historical sociology' 
(the claim is made in both the Preface and the Introduction), for it is 
innocent of theory, of hypothesis-forming and -testing and of quantifica- 

.. tion. That the book is based on historical materials is undoubted, that it 
"treats these in a sociological manner in accordance with sociological tenets 
or theory (of whatever school) is almost certainly to be denied, which is 
curious coming as the book does from two professional sociologists. The 
book of course has a theme, that attitudes to the treatment of children 
changed for the worse from the sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries, 
but the explanation of this change, that children came to be thought of as 
economic units, is far too simple to account for the myriad details which 
the authors provide. Indeed the work's reliance on printed contemporary 
literature tends to over-emphasise what various writers thought should be 
done rather than What in fact was done to and for children in the long 
period under discussion. 

The book provides a convenient collection of data about children in 
English society but not very much more. 


KENNETH CHARLTON 


W. A. L. Vincent, The Grammar Schools: their continuing tradition 1660- 
1714 (London, John Murray, 1969, £3.50). 


, DR. Vincent continues his studies in seventeenth-century education, 
“begun in The State and School Education 1640—1660 (1950), with an 
attempt to test the validity of general assumptions about the decline of 
many grammar schools in the eighteenth century. The period he now 
treats, 1660-1714, saw ‘a flight from the endowed schools’ and is charac- 
terised as one of ‘educational depression’ (following Lawrence Stone). 
Dr. Vincent discounts the oft-quoted Hobbesian argument that this was 
due to criticisms that opposition to the king during the Civil War period 
had been led and furthered by the products of the endowed schools. 
Much more important were a general dissatisfaction with a wholly classical 
curriculum, the indifference, inefficiency and downright dishonesty on the 
part of teachers and governors alike, the competition of private school- 
masters, but above all a poverty arising from inflation which reduced the 
value of endowments, encouraged the introduction and raising of fees, 
and restricted the number of free places, all of which very often culminated 
in the dropping of Latin from the curriculum and its replacement by 
j English—the hall mark of a ‘decayed’ grammar school. 
In the course of his study Dr. Vincent asks a series of questions: did 
practice in school match the prescription of school Statutes? for whom 
swere the schools intended? who were actually educated therein? what were 
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i i iti york and aspirations of the grammar 
T pee y p eop, the imum to these questions are 
ee ie ndramatic and expected, at least the search for the answers 
aped ire atic and the results are clearly presented, Occasionally 
nes “ee | simis tendency to wander too easily out of the period 
there is 


nts the author wants tor 
a sufficiently precise discus- 
y was, and what it was 


hat was being 'continued'. But generally this is a sound piece of work 
tha 


and a welcome addition to the literature, 


KENNETH CHARLTON 


" ly 
. W. TIBBLE (ed.), An Introduction to the Stud) 
^ for the student (Routledge and Kegan Paul, £1.10). 


Although, for reasons of space 


t any of the con- 
Malcolm Seaborne’s historical Consideration 


, 
rd has assembled six Contributors, Successful and well 
nown, and much of their material will be o Breat interest to all those 
concerned in teacher education 
Mr. K 


and Local Aut! 
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Mr. Elvin's contribution is both interesting and entertaining, but I 
imagine that few college lecturers would consider his argument original. 

Professor Hilliard deals with the theory and practice of teacher education 
in a discourse which moves from simplicity to profundity as the chapter 
progresses. He is well aware that certain aspects of practical theory need 

be considered with an eye on the young teachers' foreseeable practical 
situation, and lecturers in colleges of education will find his views stimu- 
lating. Professor Hollins takes a critical view of the structure of courses 
in colleges of education and talks about the lack of relevant experience 
of many of the lecturing staff, especially so when two-thirds of students 
are training for primary school work. He is critical of the inefficiency 
of the college in the professional introduction to teaching, but his plea 
for a two-year general course, followed by a one-year professional prepara- 
tion, would not have gladdened the hearts of the Plowden Committee, 
though it may well encourage ‘James’. 

The last contribution, from Mr. J. F. Porter, concerns teaching methods 
in colleges of education. His indication of the expenditure available for 
various areas of higher education is interesting and relevant to the problems 
with which he deals, but much of his material is pure conjecture and no 
concensus is likely to emerge from his views on team teaching and indivi- 
dual study methods. Knowledgeable, and very able people as the authors 
are, this book will make less impact than it should, being published as it is 
at a time of great change. Possibly contributors of such ability would have 
better utilised their time had they produced a more profound volume, 
„although it might have been less stimulating. 


Kenyon CALTHROP and GRAHAM Owens (eds.), Teachers for Tomorrow 
(Heinemann £1.90). 

Kenyon Calthrop and Graham Owens again follow the recent trend of 

involving a number of contributors, but in this case the authors are not so 

well known as the contributors in the previous two books. Its reading, 

however, may be of great interest in giving an insight into the attitudes of 

sume factions involved in teacher education. 

Graham Owens praises the modular system of college organisation, and 
it may be extremely successful when those involved are motivated towards 
this form of structure, but many will have grave doubts about this structure 
in all circumstances. 

David Logan’s contribution, as the young teacher and ex-Student 
Union official, disappoints in so far as little of it is involved with the 


Creative development of either student Organisation or educational struc- 
ture. 


a Margaret Maden gets to the nub of many current problems in colleges 
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in noting that some students are ge v2 d in becoming teachers 
buti Hring de a ae crea by Larry Soule, is extremely 
The chapter He o i A 7 në rS would attempt to follow a 
constructive, and I cle ce a honk, but agii Dis modile 
imi ne ] 
T eee se decer the best structure for a student prov 
EP Final Francis Cammaerts on the role of the Principal includes much 
of Profesor Taylor’s work on the analysis of Principals in colleges oi 
education in the 1960s. This information is well out of date when m 
considers how many Principals have retired, and small colleges closed, 
or amalgamated since that work was completed. Cammaerts assertion 
that the role of the Principal is largely concerned with trying to retain gh 
interesting dialogue between staff and students will leave many Principals 
wondering what their jobs really are about! D 
I suppose that distance and time lend enchantment, but most Principals v 
in this country are now the accountable officers of organisations whose 
budget may exceed a million pounds per year, and the skills required are 
quite different in scope from those demanded 
sixties. This is not a book which I imagine many will buy, but neverthe- 
less, it is one which many should read. To me, personally, it appears to be 
a book which has been both hurriedly written and rushed into print 
There is a good case at this level for publications to be more scientifically 
based, especially when relevant data is available. 
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M. SEABORNE, The English School; its architecture and organisation, 13707 
1870 (Routledge and 


Kegan Paul, 1971, £7-50). 
Tuis volume, the first of twi 
of the history of educatio 
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School design were more flexible (or perhaps less carefully formulated) 
than those of Lancaster 

In its scope, the book is monumental, and, necessarily, raises issues 
Which it is impossible to resolve fully in the space available. Yet this is, 

„ Perhaps, a major strength, for this novel approach can be exploited fully 
` "only by local historians, who may be encouraged to make fuller and 
more meaningful use of architectural evidence in future. 

The book is well-presented and indexed. The many illustrations are 
sensibly arranged to follow the text, and the two complement each other 
neatly. The chapters are well referenced, although some readers may have 
preferred footnotes and a full bibliography at the end of the volume. 
One admires especially the exhaustive search the author has made for his 
photographs, and for the plans of important or typical buildings which are 
interspersed throughout the text. Its price may put the book beyond the 
reach of many, but for reference purposes, and as an important stimulus to 

_.» further research, it should find its way onto the shelves of every serious 
^ — educational library. 


R. A. Lowe 


e Ivor Morris, The Background of Immigrant Children (Unwin Education 
x Books, £3.50). 
''* Books about the background of immigrants present a number of problems. 
i "To start with there is a feeling that one should automatically be 'for' them 
L—  .and this can make any assessment of their value rather difficult. Never the 
& less an assessment should be made and in doing so it will be necessary to 
"+. „Consider certain points about background books in general. 
In the preface Mr. Morrish states quite clearly that this is a book to help 
. Students understand the problems of immigrant children. His intention 
is to try and get inside ‘the very minds of the members of other cultural 
Broups' so that the students can begin to tackle the fundamental problems 
‘of colour, culture and race differences. Mr. Morrish believes that this can 
be largely achieved by studying the religious situations in the Caribbean 
"and the Indian sub-continent. He devotes a considerable amount of 
Space to this aspect before moving on to social background and education 
in these areas, concluding with sections on culture contact with the host 
society. As a study of comparative religion, these early sections are 
fascinating and there are also useful bibliographies, but it would seem 
that Mr. Morrish has neglected two important points. The first is why this 
particular emphasis should be the best Way to get to understand the 
behaviour of all immigrants. The second is the way in which the family 
in general and the child in particular operate within a religious setting. 
For example, knowledge that the Baptist church is very influential in the 
Ad c 
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Caribbean does not tell the reader what attitudes and values a child from 
this religious background is likely to have. 

When dealing with the culture contact with the host society, some of 
the points that Mr. Morrish makes are, to say the least, over-simplifica- 
tions. On page 85 for instance, he writes that "The warmth of the atmo- 
sphere (of the Caribbean) is translated also in terms of human relation- 
ships. This type of generalisation is very vague and questionable in 
sociological terms, but none-the-less likely to be seized on precisely 
because of its simplicity. 

The point about over-simplification is particularly relevant when this 
or any other background book starts to deal with the concepts of Culture 
and Society. The difficulties that professional sociologists have in reaching 
agreement about the nature of these terms are well known. Even if it 
were possible to get a clear understanding of them it would still be very 
difficult, some would say impossible, to predict how an individual will 
behave within a society and what points of reference an outsider should 
take as being constant. An analysis of the social framework of the immi- 
grant is just not undertaken by background books in anything like enough 
detail, It is not enough to write that there is no such thing as a typical 
Indian when a good deal of space is devoted to building up a variety 
Ta AEN sae bs behaviour. These generalisations will go tO 
child in his “a The fa tha Pru of the problem of an immigrant 
visis mäge of oan. at ü is child and his family are subject je 
original home of the ane of ine totally nnconnested diia in’ 
background books. pes nit seem to be much of a concern ? 

It would seem that a more fruitful approach to providing a background 


for our students a 
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tion to the social pay a greater amount of 


been modifed by meh] the immigrants society and how these have 
followed by a : i i zp itions prevailing in this country. This coul be 
children kis 1 ctarec examination of the difficulties that immigrant 
iisa y De experiencing in our urban schools. The problem with 

pproach is that it would reveal just how little we as educationalists 
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sections, dealing respectively with the background to immigration; 
living and working opportunities, education, crime and social services; 
opportunities and frustrations of second generation black Britons; and 
race relations legislation. The extracts are, in general, informative and 
well-balanced. 

The reader is soon faced with the interacting human and social problems 
involved, for example: ‘The shortage of workers made West Indians 
economically acceptable; the shortage of housing made them socially 
undesirable.’ If students are able to check the validity of statements and 
interpretations of this kind either by reference to other sections of the book 
or to original sources they will be actively engaged in deepening their 
knowledge and developing some of the procedures that will, one hopes, 
enable them to 'think independently'. Although a few are rather brief, 
most of the extracts adequately fulfil their function as focal points for 
discussion, comment on key features in the field or as introduction to a 
deeper study of the issue concerned. This book is designed to deal in a 
mature way with central questions like, *What is discrimination on grounds 
of colour?’ ‘Does it take place?’ ‘If so, to what extent?’. The authors do not 
specifically pose these questions but the reader is bound to consider them 
and weigh up related evidence and thus be helped in the formation of 
attitudes of key importance. The section on the Race Relations Act is of 
particular value. A discussion of the provisions of the Act can be seen in 
relation to evidence of discrimination, the social and moral grounds for 
enacting laws of this kind, and the extent to which legislation either by its 


» existence or reliance mainly on reconciliation can bring about changes in 


attitudes. Apart from fulfilling very effectively its purpose as a balanced 
collection of materials for general studies, this book could also be of 
value to any teacher or social worker concerned with community relations. 
For many years, as the historical background to Teaching Prejudice 
shows, there has been concern about the adequacy and accuracy of text- 
book material. Concern for the quality of material presented to pupils is 
seen as essential to the promotion of ‘understanding, tolerance and friend- 
ship among all nations, racial or religious groups ...’. This book is a 
a report of the work of a small group of researchers at the Ontario Institute 
for Studies in Education who spent two years analysing the content of 
social studies text-books used in schools in the Province of Ontario. 


The problem of bias in communication is not necessarily resolved by 
replacing discriminatory statements by those that are accurate: it is equally 
important to ensure that relevant, available material that could result in 
alternative interpertations has not been omitted. The examination of bias 
should be concerned not only with untruths, which may be apparent, but 
also with truths that are unrepresentative. A major initial task was that of 

„developing appropriate quantitative techniques. The study was limited 
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to six target groups: Jews, immigrants, Moslems, Negroes, American 
ia d Christians, as a control group. The approach used in the 
vcr E tatements about these groups was aimed, primarily, at dis- 
x aoe he P tween a simple and evaluatve assertion, between a simple 
e eee just and a statement involving interpretation that is generally 
MeL oes d applied much more often to one group than another. 
‘Co aa oe used is uncomplicated and easily replicated. Three 
components are established in any assertion: attitude objects, which refer 
to people or things about which assertions can be made, connectors, usu 
a verb, and a common-meaning term, frequently an adjective, which 
completes the assertion. After references to target 


groups are identified 
each connector and common- 


meaning term is assigned a unit value from 
which an overall score is computed. On the basis 


of an analysis of 125 
books it was concluded that Christians, Jews, immigrants and Moslems 
received positive treatment, in that order, and that Negroes and Indians 
were treated about equally, negatively. 

Problems of omission were dealt 


ally 
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Joan Broruers and SrePHEN HarcH, Residence and Student Life (Tavi- 
stock, 1971, £5.00). 


Sus-TrTLED ‘A Sociological Inquiry into Residence in Higher Education,’ 
this should prove a useful source for data and objective argument in a 
«,, field where discussion and theory flourish on remarkably thin factual soil. 
i It is not, however, a wholly satisfying book, due largely to unevenness in 
the quality and depth of different chapters and the data on which they are 
based. Nor is the precise scope of the work entirely clear. Throughout 
most of the book, the word ‘residence’ means college-provided hall or 
similar accommodation. Occasionally, though, it is used to mean accom- 
modation of any kind (hall, flats, digs, etc.). The bulk of evidence presented 
refers to accommodation provided by Universities and colleges of educa- 
tion in their own buildings (and includes an analysis of over 2500 replies 
to a questionnaire). But the book’s conclusions also pronounce on the 
merits of flats, bed-sitters, ‘digs’ and home-based study—on the basis 
of research among only 55 students at Chelsea College of Science and 
Technology, 10 of whom lived at home. On the strength of this further 
data, the word ‘residence’ in the title appears to be intended to bear the 
wider interpretation—hence the complaint of unevenness. 

When dealing with accommodation for students at polytechnics, the 
data are, of necessity, sparse: official interest is low, and the majority of 
students are home-based, and usually belong to social groups completely 
divorced from their place of study; however, the authors fail to note 
that the minority of polytechnic students who live away from home 
consists largely of atypical special cases: overseas students, for 
example. Their conclusions on the costs of residence and relative academic 
performances in different kinds of accommodation are based on others’ 
data and do not add much to what is already known. In a book which has 
a lot to say about a student sub-culture it is surprising, to say the least, 
that there is no mention (apart from a single sentence) of the part played 
by Students’ Unions in developing this culture. To explain the greater 
ease with which colleges of education, as against Universities, find accom- 
modation for their students, the authors refer to better local relationships 

^and greater discipline, but do not mention the system of direct payments 
from college to approved landlady, which gives much greater security 
than the University system where students normally pay for lodgings 
themselves, Within their area of chief interest, however—that of University 
and college-provided accommodation—the conclusions are well-docu- 
mented and effectively presented. 

The authors start by emphasising the influence of past history on 
present-day thinking. Medieval Universities provided their own accom- 
modation partly to meet a shortage of beds in University towns, but also 
xas a disciplinary measure, to contain their riotous students. The philosophy 
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area of research. J. N. Oliver reviews research work with handicapped 
children with reference to the effects of physical activity on mental as 
well as physical health and he emphasises the need for providing adequate 
opportunities for implementing this research work in practice. 

Skill learning is familiar to most physical educationists, but B. J. 

‘Cratty and H. T. A. Whiting open up some interesting aspects of motor 
learning referring to selective researches in the acquisition of skill and 
pointing the need for further research in this subject. The area of aesthetics 
is less easily definable and D. Sandle sets out a detailed interpretation 
of the psychology of qualitative movement in an informative and chal- 
lenging way. 

For students and teachers who find themselves submerged by the welter 
of material on psychological research, this book should provide a clearing 
house for ideas and a strong directive for further study and applied 
research. 

C. ROBERTS 


P. Doucury, J. Pearce, G. THORNTON, Language in Use, Schools Council 
Programme in Linguistics and English Teaching (Edward Arnold, 
1971, £1.70). 

Since the discrediting of, and consequent decline in, formal grammar 

teaching with its rigid prescriptivism, many teachers of English have been 

concerned that the hiatus created by the disappearance of tightly-struc- 
‘tured grammar teaching has not been filled by a form of language teaching 
that contributes to the enrichment of children’s language competence and 
production. Most teachers would agree that the emphasis during the last 
decade on encouraging children to use language to explore personal 
experience has been salutary, but some teachers consider that in addition 
to personal writing some more specific, wider-based language teaching is 
desirable. 
The authors of Language in Use consider language as an essential part 
of human behaviour and state the aims of their book as: ‘.. . to develop 
^in pupils and students awareness of what language is and how it is used 
and, at the same time, to extend their competence in handling language.’ 
They consider language awareness and competence as symplectic, with 
the one having a positive effect upon the other. Rightly, they point out 
that some pupils ‘often find themselves unable to handle language which 
the processes of explicit analysis and impersonal comment require’ and 
that ‘educational failure is often linguistic failure’. 
To assist teachers and lecturers in promoting the language awareness 
and linguistic competence of their pupils and students, the authors of 
, Language in Use have produced loose-leaf ring-folders of 286 detachable 
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articles of roughly 1,500 words apiece, and a statistical supplement, it 
= covers major areas of the syllabus. 

Up dating of knowledge is a prime concern and authors rely heavily on 
surveying recent official publications and the quality press. The material is. 
largely factual, not opinionated and provocative like The Economist, nor 

` closely and insistently argued like the National Institute Economic Review. 
` The quality of writing is a little variable but the survey should be a boon 
to students, for it is pitched at an appropriate level and benefits in numerous 
ways from being written by their teachers. 

Dr. O'Donoghue's text on the economics of education really is acces- 
sible, in terms of language and analysis, to non-economists. It is more 
introductory than Professor Blaug's Introduction to the Economics of 
Education. With both books, those who do know some economics will gain 
even more, but because of its greater depth Blaug's book, at a paperback 
price of £1.00, is a formidable competitor. 

In many parts Dr. O'Donoghue provides a perceptive, balanced and 
intelligible analysis and a shrewd review of some of the chief literature. 
But as a whole the book has two important drawbacks. First, as an intro- 
ductory text, it is not as comprehensive as the publishers claim, particu- 
larly on the microeconomic side. Moreover, educational planning and 
common education market conditions like monopoly and monopsony are 
not very adequately treated. Virtually all work done since 1967 (some of it 
very important) is ignored, and there is no guidance on further reading. 

The second drawback is that Dr. O’Donoghue’s exemplification of the 
,». economic approach to education may leave readers with the impression 
that economics is a calculus designed merely to maximise the achievement 
of economic (= materialist) objectives. There are exceptions, notably in 
his discussion of cost-effectiveness studies, but in general there is some 
doubt whether the economic dimension will be recognized by non- 
economists as a technique of thinking which can be applied to means- 
ends problems in education irrespective of the nature of the ends. 


K. B. DRAKE 


E. A. Peer, The Nature of Adolescent Judgment (Staples Press, 1972, 
£2.25). 

JUDGMENT is perhaps the most important intellectual outcome of education, 
and a developed judgment in adolescents should represent the culmination 
and crowning achievement of the period of compulsory schooling. 
Professor Peel's work may have been inspired by the studies of Inhelder 
and Piaget, but it undoubtedly breaks fresh ground and draws attention 
to aspects of education which have been too long neglected, 

The book bears the imprint of an author well versed in a number of 
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different but related fields. Firstly he is a psychologist of wp sie 
subtlety, and the reader frequently encounters fresh points o HE Aci 
commonly accepted views presented in a new and challenging w «e : 
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ideational curiosity impelled by the serious pursuit of understanding. 
Secondly, as would be expected in a confirmed experimentalist, such 
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This is a seminal book. It deserves to be read and pondered by the 
practising teacher and by the educational psychologist. Above all it points 
the way to new areas of research which, it is to be hoped, will be explored 
along the experimental lines so ably exemplified by the author. 


* J. E. NzsBITT 


AwNpnEw WILKINSON. The Foundations of Language (O.U.P., 1971, 
£o.50p). 

EDITORIAL modesty requires me to appraise this book in a mere 400 words 

so there can be little more than a few assertions. 

At lowest, it is important because it is already selling well, and to 
students. They are getting, at the price, very good value for money. The 
value they are getting is a readable, comprehensive account of current 
thinking about language as relevant to education. This means specifically 
a recognition of the importance of language as a principal medium of 
teaching, and as a principal medium of learning, and a recognition that 
these two processes are not just converses nor complementary, but, linguist- 
ically at least, both. 

This is not a technical treatise, in the sense that any one aspect of the 
book is likely to be of interest to the specialist student of that aspect— 
psychology, literature, linguistics or sociology—as a source of information 
in that discipline. That, precisely, indicates its value: it is an inter-disciplin- 

, ary book, so that any specialist is likely to find his own specialism treated 
^ rather summarily; but a teacher or intending teacher will find these studies 
raided for what is relevant in the classroom (with a useful directive biblio- 
graphy). The resultant reading is more than a little breathless, but this 
was a job that needed doing and has been most usefully done well, and at 
the right level. 

At this time, any book on language attempting to appeal to a fairly wide 
audience, must assume that that audience (being in part the product of 
teaching that implicitly adopts certain attitudes towards language that 
have been in need of and are now getting fresh evaluation) has certain 
notions about language that can be conveniently referred to (not entirely 
derogatorily) as a ‘folk linguistic’. It is not easy to become aware of such of 
these notions as we ourselves hold, to begin to evaluate them, and to decide 
upon appropriate subsequent action. Even when we accept new ideas or 
formulations intellectually, our sense of own identity is so deeply involved 
in our language, and in our awareness of and attitude to language, that as 
in many other things ‘we know the better and follow the worse.’ Engender- 
ing more productive attitudes to language in education may perhaps take 
several generations, but this book helps to do so by bringing together from 

» different disciplines a number of facts that we must face and take into 
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Brian BROCKLEHURST, Response to Music (Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1971, 
£1.40). E . : ee 
Since Dr. Brocklehurst produced his Music in ae M em i 
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Walker's system of analysis, based on the unity of contrasting themes 
theory, and Keller's wordless functional analysis, which involves the 
reconstruction of a score to bring out its latent unity, represent 
attempts to give due emphasis to the expressive function of musical 
form. 


^. It seeme a great pity that the author had not the space to expand and, in 


places, illustrate. However, although it seems likely that many pages will 
not be easy reading to the uninitiated, the book abounds in statements and 
passages which would make admirable starting points for seminars, and it 
will probably be read and re-read with increasing benefit as the reader’s 
practical experience grows. The chapter bibliographies are a valuable 
feature. 

KENNETH SIMPSON 


dt S. HiLsuM, B.S. Cane, The Teacher's Day (National Foundation for 


Educational Research, £3.80). 


Ir has long been a lament of some educationalists that since we don't really 
know what a teacher does, it is impossible either to evaluate a teacher's 
performance realistically or to design adequate training courses for a role 
which eludes precise definition. This book may not still their cries but it 
Should, on careful examination, point the way towards a conceptual analysis 
of teaching which is sadly lacking at the present time. 


x _One hundred and twenty nine teachers in 66 junior schools in the county 


of Surrey were observed in situ for three school days each. Their evenings, 
weekends and holiday periods were analysed on the basis of self-report 
diaries. The result is not a sensat’.-..al revelation of what commonsense 
had denied to sober observers already, but a sound and carefully docu- 
mented analysis of what a teacher actually does. In particular the research 
focuses attention on the disproportionate amount of time spent by a 
teacher in tasks other than ‘pure’ instructional ones, as well as on the fact 
that a large part of the teacher’s day consists of professional activities out- 
side his own classroom. 

As the authors realise, their work needs replication with samples covering 
dissimilar age ranges and in different geographical areas. One quirk, for 
example, which they do not comment upon is that Surrey has a much 
larger-than-average private sector of education—inevitably depriving the 
state schools of their ‘normal’ share of able and less-able children. It is 
unlikely that this factor affects the results crucially but it reinforces the 
need for replication. 

Here then is a truly original piece of research, concerned with the 
personal encounter between adult and child in the context of the school, 
jean activity which is, after all, the raison d'étre of the educational system. A 
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the debate on higher education' will depend on where the individual 

reader stands. As with all ‘composite’ books the pattern is uneven but, 

though the cognoscenti may find it politically naive, a general reader will 

be the better informed for reading it. Perhaps some of the contributors 
| à deliberately omitted any discussion of the politics of their briefs, so as not 
! ^to reveal their position in advance of any confrontation with the higher 
| powers. One hopes so, for if teacher education is not to be ascribed inferior 
status in the future it will largely be because its practitioners showed keen 
political awareness in achieving educational ends. 

GERALD CORTIS 


B. O. Surru (Ed.), Research in Teacher Education: A Symposium (Prentice- 
Hall Inc., 1971, £3). 


Because teacher education in this country has long been in a state, 
V. primarily, of intuitive as distinct from empirical operation, this symposium 
should be welcomed by those who assert that the latter quality should 

predominate. 

In reviewing the conceptual foundations Turner argues convincingly for 
the establishment of demonstrably valid relationships between performance 
criteria in teaching and the type of experiences American students undergo. 
Rosenshine and Furst note that the model programmes advanced by 
teacher educators have little ‘relevance for the real world’. About heuristic 
teaching McDonald concedes, rather depressingly, that ‘so little is known 

one can begin anywhere and make progress’. 

A thorough review of the literature characterises Peck’s paper on 
‘promoting self-disciplined learning’. He sees the need to avoid treating 
classes ‘as passive teacher-controlled units in an almost faceless mob’ and 
produces a defensible model of how more effective interaction between 
teacher and pupil may be promoted. Loree on ‘shaping teachers’ attitudes’ 
makes a valuable contribution in assessing an area in which some demon- 
strable evidence is to hand as to the effect of particular instructional se- 
quences on student teachers’ attitudes. 

Finally, Clarke reviews some major publications delineating American 
teacher education programmes and isolating some common features. 

The jargon and general unevenness of the contributions will probably 
prevent a reader taking the technical expertise displayed by some con- 
tributors as gospel, which may be no bad thing. If one can get behind much 
of the ‘educanto’ there is some useful material which throws light on our 
own problems. But the style of the contributors militates against the 
book’s true worth. This is a pity. The research worker who cannot com- 
municate effectively is of limited utility no matter how good his experi- 
mental techniques may be. 


GERALD CORTIS 


A PORTRAIT OF EUROPE ` 


Series Editors: i 
MARY R. PRICE, formerly Headmistress of Milham Ford School, Oxford i 
DONALD LINDSAY, Headmaster of Malvern College - - 


The editors say : ‘In these new Portrait books we have tried tavoin " 
superficiality of a brief chronological recital of events, and inste E " 
chosen to highlight significant movements and people. Above a ed Me 
have, wherever possible, introduced in the text and in the illustrati . 
the sources of history, believing that this is one of the best waysto 

kindle the mind and imagination of the readers.’ 


Thefirst two volumes to be published are 


From Barbarism to Chivalry ~- 
300-1300 


MARY R. PRICE and MARGARET HOWELL ' 
336 pages, with photographs and maps 199130388 £1.50 


Even now this period of European history is often regarded as too remote 
for young people to enjoy or profit from. But as the people of Europe 
draw together again, it is vital that we gain some knowledge and 


understanding of the making of Europe, and it is hoped that this book p 
Will contribute to that understanding. 


Machines and Liberty | 
1789-1914 


MARTIN ROBERTS 


360 pages, with line drawings and photographs 19913040 X £1.50 


Pupils in the upper levels of the secondary school too often study a E 
limited area, and have little Opportunity to discover how this relates x 

other areas of equal Significance or interest. The chief aim of this boo 

18 to avoid such restriction as far as Possible, and to stress the links 

between Politics 


and economics, while ranging over other important 
facets of European Civilisation, 
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The project examines the problems and possibilities of integrated studies 
in the ‘humanities’ area of the curriculum. The social sciences and the 
' expressive arts are its main components, but help is required from the 
» Sciences, and value issues will continually arise. 


Unit 1 EXPLORATION MAN 
an introduction to integrated studies 


A handbook which discusses the philosophy, rationale and 
organisation of an integrated curriculum, introduces working 
methods and suggests a fund of case studies drawing on 
familiar objects in the local environment. 


Unit 2 COMMUNICATING WITH OTHERS 


Section A. Making Contact probes ways of communicating 
through language in varying social contexts, through ballad, 
stories and drama, and looks at barriers to making contact. 


Section B. Sight and Insight; Look and Listen. Part 1 
examines artists and writers as communicators compares the use 
of language in many different functions, and focuses on one 
animal and its varied representation in different times and 
cultures. Part 2 invites local field work in visual and oral 
communicating skills. 


Section C. Sense of History illustrates and explains the 
development of writing systems and the introduction of 
printing, and makes a study of Old English and Middle English. 


Unit 3 LIVING TOGETHER ^ 


Section A. Simple Societies: Land Dayaks of Borneo, and 
Tristan da Cunha. 


Section B. Complex Society: Imperial China. 
Tapes and slides are available for Units 2 and 3. 


Teachers’ Guide to Units 2 and 3 contains detailed suggestions for 
work on these two themes. 
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